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REPRESSION OF IRISH CRIME. 


R. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE had a very easy task 
to perform when he undertook to prove that some very 
prompt and energetic measures must be taken to repress Irish 
crime. Whether the state of Ireland was worse or better in 
3847 or 1852, or at any other remote date, is a matter of 
curious historical inquiry, but it has nothing to do with the 
question how the crime that is now rampant in Ireland 
is to be put down. Nor need we now concern ourselves 
with inquiring whether the Cabinet has delayed its scheme 
for restoring the rule of law in Ireland too long, or how 
far it is responsible for the prevailing anarchy. No one 
dreams. of replacing the present Executive by another, and 
the present Executive proposes to remedy the gigantic evil in 
a particular way. The only question of the slightest impor- 
tance is whether the remedy now suggested is a good one, 
whether it is likely to do enough and not to do too much. 
It is only quarrelling about words to ask whether a Bill 
that proposes to enable the police to arrest all strangers 
to a locality who cannot account for being there, and 
which authorises the Executive to seize the plant and pro- 
of the owners of newspapers, is within or without 
the limits of the Constitution. The only difference be- 
tween the Bill and a Bill for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act is that 2 man must do something against which he is 
distinctly warned, in order to come within the scope of Mr. 
Cuicuester Fortescue’s Bill, whereas a man who leads a per- 
fectly orderly and negative life may be arrested if the Habeas 
a Act is suspended. This is an important distinction. 
An Irishman who neither carries nor owns a gun or revolver, 
who stays at home after it is dark, who answers truly when 
he is questioned. about a crime, and who takes care 
when he travels to have the means of showing why he 
is travelling, will be perfectly safe after the Bill is passed, 
and so will his property be if he does not own a newspaper that 
publishes what the Executive pronounces to be seditious or 
ctiminal matter. But it is a very strong infringement of the 
liberty of the subject that he should be endangered by doing any 
of these things, and an innocent well-meaning man who finds 
himself hampered in many of the ordinary acts of daily life 
will not be comforted by being told that the limits of the 
English Constitution have not been transgressed. The Bill 
is a strong Bill, a much stronger Bill than it was anticipated 
the Government would bring itself to propose. That it is a 
strong Bill is its merit. In such a dreadfully horrible state 
of things as prevails in some parts of Ireland a strong Bill was 
imperatively required. The Bill is perhaps a little too com- 
plicated by minute regulations as to what may be done in one 
part of Ireland and what in another, but this complication has 
been produced by the laudable desire not to inflict annoyance 
on districts which have kept themselves free from crime. The 
Bill undoubtedly strikes at the main causes of mischief. 
At present armed bands of marauders go about the coun 
plotting and perpetrating crime on the speculation that no 
proof of crime will ever be forthcoming. The police will now 
be able to arrest such persons before it can be proved 
they have committed crimes, and merely on the suspicion or 
ay that they are going to commit them. Threatening 
etters are written with impunity because the police cannot 
search for documents to establish the handwriting. ‘The Bill 
will enable such a search to be made. Crimes are committed 
With the utmost audacity because the criminals think no jury 
will convict them. They will henceforth get a small punish- 
ment very quickly from magistrates, instead of having the vain 
threat of a great punishment held out to them if a jury will 
convict them. Witnesses can only be called on to depose 
against a prisoner who has been arrested. Henceforth any 
one in the neighbourhood where an undetected crime has been 
committed will be forced to tell all he knows, on pain of 
committed for contempt. And, lastly—which is the 


most startling provision of the Bill—the seditious press wil] 
be liable to absolute suppression at the discretion of the 
Executive, and all that its proprietors will get in return will 
be the right of trying to persuade a jury to give damages if 
they can satisfy them that no seditious or criminal matter has 
appeared in its columns. 

The Bill contains three sets of provisions—those which apply 
to districts proclaimed under the Peace Preservation Act, 
those which apply to districts henceforth to be specially pro- 
claimed as disturbed districts, and those which apply to the 
whole of Ireland. The main object of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act is to prevent the possession of arms by dangerous 
persons. Ilow very imperfectly this object has been attained 
hitherto is only too familiar to all the world. No one as 
yet has been prevented from tumbling a landlord by any 
difficulty in getting a gun or a revolver. One slight reason 
for this may be, as Mr. CuicuestEr Fortescue suggested, that 
under the wording of the Act revolvers, being a new inven- 
tion, may be legally carried where guns could not. This 
imbecility of the law is naturally to be remedied. Any one, 
again, who chooses to pay for a game-licence might carry 
a gun in defiance of the police, and bag a landlord as 
lawful sport. This is to be stopped, and any one who wants 
to shoot rabbits must first satisfy the authorities that he 
is not likely to shoot human beings. At present, too, the 
police can only search for weapons in daytime, and under 
a warrant the virtue of which is at an end if one ineffectual 
search is made. No arrangement could have been more in- 
geniously contrived to make the search wholly ineffectual. 
Now the search is to be made under a continuous warrant, 
whenever the police like to make it; and two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour is to be the penalty in grave cases for 
the illegal possession of arms, while in all cases bail may be 
refused. And further, no one in proclaimed districts is to be 
allowed to sell guns or ammunition, except to persons licensed 
to bear arms. In disturbed districts there is to be a further 
check, for the magistrates in petty sessions will be enabled, 
to commit summarily to prison persons illegally possessing 
arms, instead of giving them the benefit of being tried 
by an Irish jury. Lastly, through the whole of Ireland 
every one selling arms and ammunition will be obliged 
to keep, and show to the police, a register of the sales 
they make, and of the persons to whom they sell. To none 
of these provisions can there be the slightest objection. 
Guns and revolvers are not things which ought to be in 
the hands of a population addicted to assassination; and if 
such a population is to be prevented from having them, very 
stringent measures must be adopted to prevent the possession. 
of articles that can be so easily concealed. The worst of it is 
that in all human probability ruffians will, in spite of all the 
efforts of the police, have quite enough arms to commit murder 
with, although the police might be able to prevent anything 
like a serious armed rising. It is like blockade-running, 
where, if one ship in twenty gets through, a fortune may be 
made; and so, if one gun in twenty is not found, the assassin 
will be content. Still no means should be left untried to make 
his vocation as difficult a oneas possible. Further, in disturbed 
districts serious efforts are to be made to get rid of or to baffle 
the designs of dangerous persons who do not openly bear 
arms. Persons going about at night may be arrested, brought 
before the magistrates in petty sessions, a stipendiary magis- 
trate being necessarily present, and, if unable to show that 
they were out properly, may be summarily imprisoned for six 
months. The haunts of such persons are also to be interfered 
with, as the Lord-Lieutenant may order public-houses to be 
closed after sunset. These are two of the best provisions in 
the Bill, for they will inflict a very considerable amount of 
inconvenience on the population that favours and harbours 
assassins, although at the same time a law that enables the 

lice to order every Irish cottager in a district to spend all 

is winter evenings at home will need to be exercised with 
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much discretion. Suspicious strangers may in disturbed 
districts. be required to give recognizances, or to be com- 
mitted till they can give security, a special report of the 
fact and eauses of their detention being forthwith sent 
to the Lord-Lieutenant. An Irish member suggested that 
such a law might cause great inconvenience to tourists. 
Probably the kindest thing that could be done to a 


tourist in Meath would be to imprison him, because then he | 


would be safe for a little while, but in real life no tourist 
would be likely to be arrested. The police must know a 
tourist by this time, with his innocent face and his notebook, 
getting up the state of Ireland in a fortnight from one side of 
an Irish car, and booking the facts offered him by an imagi- 
native driver. Further, in these disturbed districts the trust of 
criminals in a local jury is to be encountered by a power given 
to the Queen’s Bench to order the trial to take place else- 
where, and throughout Ireland absconding witnesses are 
to be liable to be arrested. Lastly, in any part of Ire- 
land the grand jury is to be enabled, with the approbation 
of a judge, to levy compensation on such districts as they 
think fit, on behalf of persons injured or of the families 
of those who are murdered. Some objection was taken 
to the employment of the grand jury for this purpose, and 
Mr. GLapsTone seemed inclined to agree with the objection 
and to entrust the power to the Executive. This is perhaps 
a preventive of crime that ought not to be neglected, but it 
must always be a very weak one. ‘Those who pay the greater 
part of the compensation will always he persons who are in 
no way connected with the criminal classes, and the poorer 
inhabitants of the district will not forfeit the regard of their 
neighbours and friends by preventing or detecting crime 
merely to escape a small and contingent pecuniary penalty. 
We do not see that there need be any difficulty about 
adopting any of the foregoing provisions of the Bill, for they 
do but aim at preventing poor Irishmen from having things 
so useful for them to have as guns and pistols, at giving the 
police a hold upon dangerous persons in dangerous districts, 
and at baffling the speculations of those who look upon Trial 
by Jury as a shield for crime. But the proposal of the 
Government for the suppression of the seditious press 
undoubtedly demands very serious reflection. We are 
plunged into the midst of that system of control of the 
press so often denounced and execrated when read of 
in France; and when a measure is proposed enabling the 
Executive to seize the plant and property of a newspaper, and 
to leave the proprietor to bring his action for damages, it is 
impossible to forget that if such a measure had been proposed 
and carried by Pirr when English society was panic-stricken 
by the horrors of revolutionary France, the liberty of the 
press in England would have been entirely at an end. There 
is a fallacy in comparing, as Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue did, 
the suppression of publications containing seditious matter 
with the suppression of publications containing obscene 
matter. Every one is. agreed as to what flagrant obscenity 
is. We can exactly calculate the consequences of suppressing 
it. But sedition isa very different matter. Every Govern- 
ment is apt to think that all attacks on it are seditious. Mr. 
CuicHEsteR FortescuE was obliged to allow that one great 
difficulty of prosecuting the proprietors and editors of the 
Irish seditious journals was that they took the utmost care 
to keep just within the law. In criminal trials, too, 
as he pointed out, every doubt is allowed in favour of 
the accused, and so it is very difficult to prove that an 
article capable of two possible interpretations is legally 
seditious; whereas, which he forbore to state in words, 
in a civil action for damages the proprietor will be 
the plaintiff, and will have to make his case clearly out that 
there was nothing seditious in what he permitted to be pub- 
lished. We may think we are quite safe from having such a 
measure ever extended to England; but great reflection is 
necessary before we hold out to the world the example of 
England interfering with the press in such a way. We must 
think of our colonies and dependencies as well as of ourselves. 
The ridiculous provisions by which one of the Australian 
colonies proposed to show its loyalty and to repress Fenianism, 
soon after the attempt to murder the Duke of Epiy- 
BURGH, illustrate the danger of our exciting the natural 
propensity of every majority to tyranny. No doubt the 
Irish seditious press is a grievous nuisance, and does incal- 
culable harm, and no doubt the remedy proposed by the 
Government would be perfectly effectual. The permission 
to bring a civil action for damages is only a very nominal 
compensation to a proprietor who has not been guilty of 
publishing seditious matter. It is part of the life of a news- 
paper that it should be published without intermission, and no 
damages obtained after a long lawsuit could compensate for 
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the circulation of a paper being lost meanwhile. The Irish 
seditious press is so hateful and pestilential that it is very dis- 
tasteful to have to hesitate about any measure proposed to sup. 
press it. But we confess that to permit the Executive to seige 
on the plant of a newspaper, and thus violently to put an ead 
to its existence, seems to us a much more serious departure 
from the Constitution than a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act would be. It may be a necessary and a defensible step 
to take at the present crisis, but until we are sure that the 
Government has weighed its remote and indirect, as well ag 
its immediate, consequences, we must wait to acknowledge 
that it is so. 


— 


TIIE MONTPENSIER DUEL. 


NE unfortunate result of the duel between the Duke of 
Montrexster and Prince Henry of Bournoy may perhaps 
add a new impediment to the choice of the only candidate who 
seemed willing to accept the Spanish throne. Although it ig 
a strange coincidence that a Bonaparte and a prince of the 
House of Orteans should within a few weeks have put enemies 
to death, there is no other resemblance between the events 
which have occurred at Paris and at Madrid. As the Duke 
of Monrrensier has lived a reserved and prudent life, while 
his adversary made himself conspicuous by the violence of his 
language, there was a strong presumption, since confirmed by 
the facts, that the quarrel was forced on the Duke by Prineg 
Hexry. Although duels are irrational and immoral, the 
only civilized countries in which they have become obsolete 
are England and the Northern States of America. There 
is scarcely any ethical proposition on which the whole Cons 
tinent is so thoroughly unanimous as in the doctrine that 
readiness to fight a duel is the most indispensable of 
qualities, The French Revolution, which changed every- 
thing else, only extended the area of duels. The solitary 
virtue of Lovis XV.’s Counts and Chevaliers passed into 
the creed and practice of the middle-classes, and spread 
far down into the ranks of the people. In Germany, and 
more especially in Italy and Spain, the same code of 
honour prevails. A gentleman is not at liberty to refuse 
a challenge, and he is forbidden to put up with an affront, 
It is true that Royal personages have practically been exempt 
from the duty of waging private war. ‘They were little exposed 
to the risk of collision with their inferiors, who were kept apart 
from them by barriers of ceremony ; and among their equals 
they associated almost exclusively with members of their own 
families. Seventy or eighty years ago the Duke of Yorx 
fought Colonel Lennox; but in modern times a similar 
scandal could scarcely occur in England. Not many years 
have elapsed since Prince Jerome NaroLeon incurred some 
criticism in his own country by declining or evading a duel 
with the Duke of AumaLe. ‘The circumstances of the late 
quarrel would have exposed the Duke of Monrpensier to 
censure and ridicule if he had shrunk from the obliga- 
tion of vindicating his honour; yet he must feel that he 
has incurred a grave misfortune in causing the death of 
a prince of the House of Bourson who was the first cousin 
of his own wife and of Queen IsaneLLa, and who might 
possibly have been a rival candidate for the Crown. : 
The serious nature of the offence which had been given 1s 
proved by the unusually harsh conditions of the fatal combat. 
The exchange of three shots at distances successively dimi- 
nishing would only have been required where it was not 
thought probable that both parties would leave the ground alive. 
The Duke of Monrrenster was attended on the ground by two 
Spanish generals, while Prince Henry had chosen two Repub- 
lican deputies as seconds. The quarrel! may be supposed to 
have borne a political character, although it was commenced 
by Prince Henry with insulting language.” A quarter of a 
century ago it was thought that the QuEEN was disposed to 
prefer Prince Henry among the numerous candidates for her 
hand; and when M. Guizor, for his own purposes, forced on 
the shameful match with his brother Don Francisco, the un- 
successful suitor might naturally feel resentment, not towards 
the titular King who was a mere instrument in the hands of 
the French Government, but against the member of the 
Orteays family who was to profit by the transaction. Accord- 
ing to another version, the present Duchess of MoniPrENSIER 
was the object of a rivalry which in either case would be 
political as well as personal. It was the wish and intention 
of Louis Pumirre and of M. Guizor that the descendants 
of the Duke of Monrrensier should succeed to IL; 
and when after the lapse of many years the throne of the 
QueEN began to totter, it seemed probable that even during 
her lifetime M. Guizot’s prevision would have been rewar 
by success. Having incurred the Quzxn’s displeasure by 
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a marriage of disparagement, Prince Henry was in opposi- 
tio and in. exile when the Revolution of September 
occurred; and while he hoped that he might play some 
in the new state of affairs, he was above all things 
anxious that the Duke of Monrrenster should not profit by the 
catastrophe to which he had contributed. Within the last 
year and a half Prince Henry has published several appeals 
to popular favour, professing at the same time that he was not 
himself a candidate for the vacant crown. By one of those 
inexplicable processes of conversion which operate on ambi- 
tious and exiled princes, he had, according to his own account, 
become a Republican; and, while he pretended to no heredi- 
tary right, he was willing to serve his country as an elected 
President. In all his addresses he denounced in the most in- 
sulting language the pretensions of the Duke of Montreysier, 
who has at least had the merit of never affecting to desire any 
office below that of King. Prince Henry, on the other hand, 
seems to have taken as his model the Presipent of the French 
of 1848, who also was earnestly bent on the maintenance of 
the Republic. The election of a prince who has no claim of 
nal merit is obviously a step to the choice of a dynasty ; 
yet it would appear that the Republicans encouraged Prince 
Henry as an implacable enemy of the Duke of Monrpensier. 
It is highly probable that their puppet will serve them better 
dead than alive, as they can always assert that he owed his 
death to the jealousy of a rival. The majority of the Cortes 
and the mass of the people, although they may not be 
equally unjust, will perhaps vaguely consider that the un- 
fortunate incident of the duel operates as a disqualification 
of the survivor. It is possible that the army may sympathize 
with 4 duellist who disdained to shelter himself from danger 
on the pretext of his exalted rank. ‘There are still prophets 
of evil who anticipate, as the only solution of existing diffi- 
culties, a conflict between Prim and Serrano at the head of 
the portions of the army which may be willing to follow their 
respective standards. In a military revolution the Moderate 
party would almost certainly support the pretensions of 
Montrensier. It may be hoped that the risk of civil war 
will be averted; and some confidence may be reasonably 
placed in the growing authority of the Cortes. 


A few days before the unfortunate duel the Prove Minister 
replied to a question as to the reason for the presence of the 
Duke of Monrpenster in Madrid. It might have been enough 
to say that the Duke had incurred no civil or political dis- 
ability, and that the Government would have been guilty of a 
violation of law if it had interfered with the freedom of a Spanish 
subject. Although the Duke of Montrensizr bears the title of 
Captain-General, he has not been assigned to any special com- 
mand, and consequently it could not be alleged that he was 
guilty of military disobedience. He had since his arrival in 
Madrid exchanged visits of ceremony with Marshal Prim, and 
probably ke may have held confidential conversations with his 
friends. The suspicion that he might have visited the capital 
with ambitious designs was not unnatural; but Marshal Pri 
disavowed in the strongest language any inclination to favour 
the Monrrensier candidature. It was absurd, he said, to 
suspect the Government of a plot for superseding the para- 
mount authority of the constituent Cortes. If the Ministers 
had wished to make the Duke King, they would have openly 
proposed him, but it was in fact notorious that, with the single 
exception of Admiral Torere, all the members of the Cabinet 
were hostile to his pretensions. For himself, Marshal Pri 
had already pledged himself to accept any choice which might 
be regularly made; but personally he retained his original 
opinion against the OrLEaNs candidate, whom he invidiously 
and inaccurately described as Don Antoxi0 bE Bourzon. It 
may be worth while to observe that the hostile majority of the 
Ministry excludes Serrayo as well as Torere. The Recent, 
although he maintains in public a judicious reticence, has 
never openly withdrawn his support from the Duke of Monr- 
PENSIER. It is probable that no politician contemplates for the 
present the project of terminating the interregnum by a surprise. 
Through a series of accidents the provisional condition of Spain 
approximates more closely than any other political system on 

¢ Continent to the English Constitution. The Recent, who 
reigns without governing, was himself appointed by the Cortes; 
and the Prime Minister, who holds the chief executive power, 
derives his nomination from the titular chief of the State, and 
holds office at the will of the majority. It would be an odd 
illustration of the advantage of allowing Constitutions to grow, 
instead of manutacturing them, if a merely temporary arrange- 
ment were to develop itself into a novel kind of republic. 
"Although on a balance of chances it appears that the Duke 
of Mowtrensier is likely to lose by the unfortunate death of 


may .be conciliated by the proof which he has given of © 
personal courage. It was formerly said that no King or” 
Emperor was respected in France unless he could show. 
himself on horseback. Spaniards may perhaps prefer the 
quality of readiness to kill or to be killed ona point of 
honour. If words can ever justify a duel, Prince Henry’s 
abusive language could scarcely be surpassed in coarseness 
of vituperation. It may be taken for granted that ‘neither 
prince nor private person will hereafter describe the Duke of 
Montrenster as a bloated French pastrycook. If by any 
change in the position of political parties Serrano and TopeTe ~ 
succeed in procuring the election of the candidate whom they 
support, the prerogative of the Crown will be practically 
limited to the modest functions of the actual Regent. Perhaps 
it may be thought doubtful whether the change is sufficiently © 
advantageous to counterbalance the evils of the insurrection _ 
which it would almost certainly provoke. If any inference can 
be drawn from the vague ravings of Prince HENnry’s letter, it 
would appear that the Republicans have some intention of 
using the popularity of Esparrero for their own purposes. It 
would be a curious coincidence if the aged General were to 
receive from one party the offer of the Presidency, and from 
their opponents the proposal that he should ascend the throne. 
The Republicans are thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing . 
Republic ; and, on the other hand, the moderate majority of 
the Cortes has never rescinded the vote which maintained 
royalty in Spain. With all its faults the Government of the 
Revolution has administered affairs more respectably than the » 
Marshals and favourites who had previously governed in the’ 
name of the QUEEN. . 


MR. DIXON’S AMENDMENT. 


T can hardly be necessary to say that, from our point of 
view, Mr. Dixon was entirely wrong in bringing forward 
his motion as an amendment to the second reading of the 
Education Bill. From his own point of view of course he 
had a perfect right to do so, since he raises the difference 
between himself and the Government into a question of prin- 
ciple. Perhaps Mr. Forster was correct in supposing that 
the authors of the amendment, or some of them, had for- 
gotten that it could not be voted on as a substantive motion 
until after the House had refused to read the Bill a second 
time—a mistake which shows that the insufficient acquaint-- 
ance with Parliamentary forms natural to new members has 
not in all cases been supplemented by a proper study of 
Dodd. But Mr. Dixon would probably confess, if driven into 
a corner, that in his opinion even the defeat of the Biil 
would, be preferable to its passing in its present shape. 
Indeed, if he is not prepared to go this length his conduct is’ 
quite inexplicable. The debate on the Second Reading has 
been prolonged as if it had been the object of the Opposition 
to throw out the Bill altogether, and we are promised a 
further debate on its general provisions, on the motion that 
the Speaker do leave the chair. Considering for how long a 
time the Committee on the Irish Land Bill is likely to stand 
in the way of all other business, it is at least possible that the 
course pursued by Mr. Dixon may ultimately be as fatal to the 
Education Bill as though he had. carried a motion that it be 
read a second time this day six months. If so, Mr. Drxon 
will be indeed immortalized. “He was Chairman of the. 
“Birmingham League, and procured the withdrawal of Mr. 
“ Forster’s Bill,” may in that case be written on his tomb ; and 
some better instructed generation will wonder how, in the 
year 1870, such contradictory characteristics could have been 
truly assigned to the same man. 7 
It is a further disadvantage of the discussion on this particu- 
lar amendment being taken at this stage, that the speeches 
called forth by it have far outstepped the terms of Mr. Dixon’s 
motion. We say this on the assumption that by “ schools sup- 
“ ported by public funds” is meant schools wholly supported 
in that way; and that by “local authorities” is meant the 
School Board. The words are capable, as Sir RounDELL PALMER 
pointed out, of a much more extensive meaning; but.as Mr, 
Dixon seems to have “ intimated dissent” when this larger in- 
terpretation was suggested, it is to be presumed that we are 
right in thus limiting them. Still the whole question o 
Denominational education found its way into the debate. Mr, 
Drxon’s own speech was aimed at clause 7, which regulates 
the terms on which aid is to be given to voluntary schools, far 
more than at clause 14, which relates to schools provided by 
School Boards. The clauses which Mr. Auseron HERBERT 
described as filling him with amazement, incredulity, and 
despair are those which “allow a School Board to apply 


his cousin, it is not impossible that popular opinion in Spain 


“school rates to assist in creating,” or, we presume, in 
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maintaining, “ Denominational schools.” If it is not merely 
the permission to School Boards to decide what religion 
shall be taught in their own schools that is to be attacked, 
why did not Mr. Dixon challenge the whole policy of 
the Bill in its relation to Denominational schools? The 
particular provision at which his amendment is directed 
may bea blot on the measure. We said last week that in 
our judgment it is a blot, and one which the Government 
will do well to remove in Committee; but, to those who ob- 
ject to Denominationalism altogether, the fault must be almost 
infinitesimal in comparison with some others. Even if this 
were removed, Mr. Auseron Hersert would be still a prey to 
his three emotions. Any one who believes that the object of 
an Education Bill ought to be the painless extinction of 
Denominationalism had better make up his mind to oppose 
Mr. Forsrer’s measure by every means in his power. It is 
not what he wants now, and it would be impossible to make 
it what he wants it to be, except by revolutionizing its whole 
drift and purpose. 


The debate of Tuesday had the merit of presenting the 
religious difficulty in a new and peculiar aspect. Hitherto it 
has been supposed that the strength of the Dissenting position 
lay in the possible inefficacy of a conscience clause. Mr. 
Wintersoruam had the frankness to acknowledge that, in his 
opinion, this argument is worth very little. He thinks “ that 
“ the proselytizing influence has been greatly exaggerated, 
“ and that protection can be given against it by a fair and 
“ honest conscience clause.” Consequently, the alleged prac- 
tical grievance altogether disappears. It is possible to allow 
the school managers to teach their own religion in their own 
school without doing any violence to the consciences of parents 
or children who profess a different faith. Most people, we 
should fancy, who had gone as far as this, would be inclined 
to go a little further, and to admit that with the disappearance 
of the practical grievance the whole question at issue between 
the Government and a certain section of their supporters dis- 
appears also. Notso Mr. WintersoTHaM. He is quite as hot 
against Denominationalism as though the conscience clause had 
been proved to be of no avail. The mere sight of a majority 
giving their children instruction in their own religion is bitter 
tohim. It matters nothing that the majority are willing to 
leave the children of the minority alone. Mr. WiINTERBOTHAM’s 
religious sensitivencss is far too keen to be appeased by any 
such consideration as this. It is not enough for him that the 
minority should have the right to teach their children whatever 
religion they think fit either at home or in the Sunday School ; 
he cannot be content unless the majority are prevented from 
doing anything more themselves. Sir RounpELL PALMer might 
well ask whether majorities have not some rights as well as 
minorities, and whether in particular they have not the right 
to educate their children as they please, provided that they 
show a due regard for the consciences of the minority ? 

It remains to state why, though altogether disagreeing with 
the general drift of the speeches in favour of Mr. Drxon’s 
motion, and with the motion itself regarded as an amend- 
ment to the second reading of the Bill, we are still of 
opinion that, if introduced at the proper time in Com- 
mittee, the Government will be well advised in assenting 
to the change. Our reason is that all the advantages which 
Mr. Forster proposes to gain by leaving the School Boards 
at liberty to determine what religion shall be taught in the 
schools provided by them, will follow with equal, if not 
greater, certainty from the Bill with this liberty omitted. 
In replying to Mr. Dixon, Mr. Forster laid great stress 
upon the difficulties which would arise if it were decreed 
by Act of Parliament that in elementary schools supported 
by the rates, whether the majority wished it or not, religion 
should be excluded. We believe that in by far the larger 
number of instances no such difficulties would be encountered. 
Let us take the case of the country parishes referred to by 
Mr. Dixon, in which the “ dominant sect is that of the squire 
“and parson.” It is clear that the exclusion Mr. Forster 
deprecates would be totally inoperative in such a district as 
this. The School Board will not need to provide any 
new school ; it will simply assist the school already in exist- 
ence, or which is sure to have come into existence by the 
time the School Board bas been created to subsidize it. The 
supposed “irreligious difficulty” will have no place here. 
The church school will be enlarged to meet the wants of the 
parish, the conscience clause will be made imperative, and there 
the changes will stop. Let us take the case of those larger dis- 
tricts, whether in town or country, in which more denomina- 
tions than one are represented in the School Board. What 
room is there for the “ irreligious difficulty” here? If the 
denominations are equally represented, they will naturally 


agree to aid the schools severally maintained by them. A 
School Board, consisting of two Churchmen, two Wesleyans, 
and two Congregationalists, will have no trouble in dividing the 
school fund into three equal parts and distributing it among the 
managers of the voluntary schools in the district. Again, let us 
take the case of a district in which, though several denomina- 
tions are represented, there is a great preponderance of some 
one of them. There may perhaps be a wish on the part of 
the majority of the School Board to limit the grant in aid 
to the schools supported by this one denomination. But the 
twenty-second clause of the Bill ensures that it shall be an 
ineffectual desire, by providing that, if assistance is given to 
voluntary schools, it shall be “ granted on equal terms to all 
“such schools, upon conditions to be approved by the Educa- 
“tion Department.” In this instance, therefore, we cannot see 
that the exclusion of religion from the schools provided by the 
School Boards can possibly give occasion to any difficulty, 
Supposing, once more, that a district contains one or more 
denominations the members of which are too few in number 
or too poor in resources to maintain schools of their own, 
and are consequently incapable of benefiting by the provision 
that aid shall be given to all voluntary schools on equal 
terms. Under these circumstances, no doubt, they may 
have to trust to the protection of the conscience clause, but 
they will probably have to do so whether the School Boards 
are or are not prohibited from introducing religious teach- 
ing into the schools founded by them. Mr. Forster perhaps 
hopes that, in the last-mentioned case, the Boards will 
establish a school in which the Bible will be read, and 
denominational teaching left out. But there will be no 
compulsion upon them to act in this way, and if one 
or more denominations are strongly represented in the 
Board, it is probable that the preference will be given to the 
plan of aiding the schools already in being. We do not deny 
that in places where denominational feeling is weak, or where 
the excess of it has created a class of GALLIos who are glad of 
an opportunity for displaying a serene and impartial contempt 
for the bickerings of rival sects, the School Board will be likely 
to establish schools of its own, and that in these it is pro- 
bable, if the Bill remains unaltered, that the religious element 
will be limited to the reading of the Bible without note or 
comment. But the cases in which a School Board will be un- 
willing to assist existing Denominational schools, and will at 
the same time be shocked at the notion of setting up a secular 
school, will be very few indeed. Is it worth while to make 
a universal provision for these special instances, at the risk of 
provoking religious strife in the very bodies in which it is most 
important it should be laid to rest? 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


_"o course which the Opposition intend to take in dealing 
with the Irish Land Bill was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Disrak11 in his speech at the close of the long debate of last 
week. It is always a difficult task for an Opposition leader 
to accede in exactly the right way to the Second Reading of 
a great Ministerial Bill. He must account for a certain 
amount of approval and a certain amount of hostility, and make 
the weight of his party felt while he helps the measure forward. 
Mr. Disractt discharges a task of this sort to perfection. He 
can convey to his own side and to the other side that he really 
wants a Bill to pass, and yet he can make a fair amount of 
capital for himself out of his good-nature. He has several 
favourite expedients on such an occasion on which he relies to 
help him through. He sets out with the assumption that he 
himself has long ago anticipated all that is good in the Bill. 
It is in a certain sense his Bill, and so why should he be sup- 
posed hostile to it? This Land Bill, for example, is really the 
fruit of a great scheme of land legislation which he devised 
in 1852, and to which he quietly referred as if it were a well- 
known scheme of European celebrity. Then he can always 
diverge into a vein of pleasant sarcasm, and digress mto 
personalities which animate and delight his followers. As his 
victims he selected on this occasion Mr. Horsman and Sit 
Cotman O'Loautan, and his description of Mr. Horsmax 
as a “superior person” who never did anything but from 
motives of profound policy was happy, just, and telling. 
And then he can always make moral and sentimental re- 
marks. In his objection to the scheme for compensating 
the evicted tenant for disturbance, that this was to abol 

the true moral relations subsisting between the Irish land- 
lord and the Irish tenant, he was, however, scarcely so 
plausible as usual. The whole scheme of the Bill is framed 
on the supposition that the moral relations between the 
two parties practically break down, and end in much appre- 
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ended, and some actual, injustice. The Irish landlord can 
surely afford to lose the source of moral improvement which 
accrues to him when he patiently bears the failure to pay 
him rent. Nor were any of these subtleties really necessary 
for his purpose if Mr. Disrarti was prepared to assure his 
‘ that, in assenting to the Second Reading of the Bill, 
all they conceded was that some improvement in the occupa- 
tion and ownership of Irish land was desirable; and he even 
paved the way for ultimately adopting the principle of com- 
pensating the evicted tenant for disturbance, by adopting the 
theory that all that was intended was to make up to him the 
value of an imaginary lease. Having gone so far in order to 
make it certain that the Bill will pass the Commons without 
material alteration, he was of course free to take any num- 
ber of objections to details. He was not perhaps very 
successful in his criticisms. The clauses in the Government 
Bill that refer to the Ulster custom and to similar customs are 
not very happily framed, and Mr. Giapstoxe acknowledged 
that they must be altered. But to say that they are open to 
the reproach of legalizing a custom is not to touch their real 
fault. The basis of the Bill in this part, as throughout, is to 
revent one man in a hundred committing the act of injustice 
which the other ninety-nine can legally commit but do not. 
It is an act of injustice if a custom under which the goodwill 
has been long recognised is suddenly ignored, and all that the 
Bill provides is that it shall be no longer possible to ignore it. 
Nor would it be any improvement to adopt Mr. DisRaeLt’s 
suggestion, that all disputes between landlord and tenant 
should be settled by a Judge of the Superior Court coming 
specially to decide them. The Irish Judges may not have 
enough to do now, but they certainly would have too much 
to do if they undertook to wander over the country settling 
the disputes that may arise on six hundred thousand hold- 
ings. Humbler men with more leisure may suffice to deal 
with the tiny interests and petty though intricate questions 
that would ordinarily arise between landlord and tenant. 
Nor did Mr. Disrart1 do much towards establishing the 
proposition, to which so many persons cling, that pur- 
chasers under the Encumbered Estates Act have a special 
claim to be exempted from paying tenants for retrospective 
improvements. The simple issue is whether the Legisla- 
ture meant to put a purchaser, or did put a purchaser, under 
what is called a Parliamentary title in a better position than 
a landlord held and holus who never had a mortgage on his 
estate. It is hard on such a landlord, perhaps, that the law 
should now cail on him to pay an evicted tenant for improve- 
ments which the law has taught him from the cradle to con- 
sider his own. He is nowasked to understand and allow that 
the law was wrong in inspiring this view of tenants’ improve- 
ments, and he may not much like it; but he has quite as 
much to complain of as his neighbour whom a Court places 
on an exact equality with him by enabling him to buy free of 
ineumbrances. 


But Mr. Disksz xi also took care to reserve to himself full 
liberty to attack those three points in the Bill on which his 
party, as is now known, intend to bring the whole force of their 
opposition. These three points are the presumption against the 
landlord that improvements have been made by the tenant, 
compensation for disturbance, and the fettering of future 
contracts. On the first head there is, as it seems to us, much 
to be said on either side, and it appears fair, at first sight, that 
there should be no presumption either way, and that the 
tenant should be obliged to show that he made the improve- 
ments if he wishes to be paid for them, and that the landlord 
should be obliged to show that he made them if he wishes not 
to pay for them. But then this really makes the tenant bound 
to furnish proof of each improvement having been his work, 
and very often he will have great difficulty in doing this. How 
is he to get his proof without very hard swearing as to the 
details of totally forgotten transactions? The landlord, it is 
proposed, shall have no presumption in his favour, and shall 
be obliged to show that the improvements are his work. But 
ifhe fails to do this, what is to happen? ‘There will be what 
are asserted to be improvements as to which no one will 
know who made them. If so, the tenant cannot be compen- 
sated for them. He will go away without payment in respect 
of them, and the landlord will keep the land, improvements 
and all. It would therefore be very difficult to avoid the 
result, that practically there would be a presumption in favour 
of the landlord, who would not have to prove his case, 
unless where the tenant had already adduced strong primd 
facie proof against him. He would have the advantage of 
possession ; but who is to be in possession of improvements? 
The Bill says that the party shall be held to be in possession 
ofimprovements who, according to the experience of Ireland, 


has generally made them, and this is the tenant. Very ofte 

the rule will work unjustly, and the tenant will get compen- 
sation for improvements which he has not made; but the 
difficulty is to see how the rule could be varied without more 
frequent cases of injustice being the result. Compensation for 
disturbance is not theoretically defensible, if the land is to be 
looked on as the absolute property of the landlord. It assumes 
that the landlord ought not to be allowed to exercise the full 
rights of property, because he has created a belief that he is 
not going to exercise them. He is to be made to smart if he 
does exercise them. His rights are reserved to him, but he 
is to pay heavily if he enforces them; and here it may be 
observed that Mr. GLapsTone wandered from the strict theory 
of his Bill when he espoused The O’Donocuur’s statement that 
the object of the Bill was to make eviction impossible, except 
when any one with an ordinary sense of right and wrong 
would justify it. This is to relapse into the sphere of Irish 
public opinion and threats and revolvers. If the reign of law 
was really established in Ireland, it would be perfectly safe and 
perfectly right after this Bill was passed for any landlord to 
turn a tenant out for no reason, bad or good, except that he 
chose to pay a certain pecuniary fine to him. It is a limita- 
tion of the rights of landlords, quite outside the Bill, if they 
can only act as owners provided they satisfy the criticism of 
every one with the ordinary Irish notions of right and wrong. 
If it is to be pronounced wicked and tyrannical to evict a 
reluctant tenant, even if he gets as compensation seven 
times the amount of rent he has been paying, it may be 
pronounced equally wicked and tyrannical to raise rents, 
and then we are landed in fixity of tenure at once. The 
advocates of the Bill ought to speak of the landlord as 
having nothing but the pecuniary penalty to think of. One of 


the best parts of Mr. GLapstone’s speech was that in which he’ 


showed how impossible it is that the amount of rent should 
be fixed by anything but fair bargaining between the land- 
lord and the tenant. The value of land is merely the rent which 
a solvent steady tenant with adequate capital will give for it. If 
rents are to be reducible by an external authority, then a 
good tenant will be always outbid by a bad one, who will offer 
any terms on the speculation of getting them altered in his 
favour subsequently. If the State undertook to say from time 
to time what the rent should be, then it would undertake a 
task it could not fulfil. For the amount of rent must depend 
on the whole circumstances of the holding, on the various 
uses to which a tenant would put it, on the latent capabilities 
of the soil, on the amount of capital with which it was 
worked. No State official could enter into the innumerable 
questions that would arise between the person wishing to let 
and the person wishing to hire; and an arbitrary standard, 
such as the prices of produce in the neighbourhood, would 
produce much more injustice than the intervention of a State 
official would be likely to do. Land which, worked by an 
ignorant poor man, produced one quantity, might, if worked 
by a clever man with capital, produce double. The latter 
could honestly offer a much higher rent, and this difference, 
to which the landlord is justly entitled as a reward for con- 
tracting with the right man, would never be given him by 


reference to the average price of wheat or hay during some. 


preceding period of time. 


But if the landlord ought to be free to bargain with the 


best tenant, and if he ought to be equally free to turn out any 
tenant whom he chooses to compensate, why should he have, 
the Conservatives ask, to bear the new and extraordinary 
burden of compensating for disturbance? and, above all, if any 
two men like to agree that for the future this burden of compen- 
sation for disturbance shall not have any existence as between 
them, why should they be prevented? The answer to this is the 
same as the answer to the’ question, why should there be an 
Irish Land Bill at all? The answer is to be found in the past 
history and the present state of Ireland. There are an im- 
mense number of small poor tenants in Ireland, and as a matter 
of fact these people have got, and have been to a great extent 
led to entertain, the expectation that they will not be disturbed. 
But this expectation, so strong that landlords generally re- 
cognise it, is just so often belied that the soil of the country 
is toa great extent wasted through a sense of insecurity. What 
is to be done in this state of things? The landlords have 
rights they cannot exercise ; the tenants have possessions which, 
owing to the insecurity of their tenure, they cannot utilize ; 
neither party is happy, and the progress of the country is 
retarded. ‘This is a very mild way of describing the state of 
Ireland at present, but it is sufficient to show the main pur- 
pose of the Bill. What is wanted is a means of making the 
tenant secure and yet of leaving the landlord owner. The Bill 
seeks to secure such a means in the imposition of a pecuniary 
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penalty. It turns into a monetary expression the difference 
between the tenant’s security and insecurity. The tenant 
alleges that he cannot cultivate his holding properly because, 
whatever he does for it, the landlord can take from him. The 
Bill converts the loss into a money equivalent, and makes the 
landlord pay for improvement. The tenant further alleges that 
he cannot cultivate in security because he would not know 
what to do if he was turned out of his holding, and the poorer 
he is the more he will feel it. The Bill says that if 
he is turned out the landlord shall give him a handsome sum 
to start anew with, and that the poorer he is the more propor- 
tionally he shall get. But why should he get this more than 
any one else who is deprived of the means on which he has 
hitherto relied for his livelihood? This is the very pertinent 
question which the Conservatives ask. Why should the Irish 
tenant be paid the amount of seven years’ rent for being 
turned out of his holding any more than that the factory 
hand should be paid seven weeks’ wages as a bonus if he is no 
longer wanted by a millowner. There is no theoretical answer. 
The only answer is the practical one, and that is that the mass 
of the Irish tenants cannot be turned out and are not going 
to be turned out; and that, if they are to stay on the land, the 
best thing is to get them to add to the national wealth and 
happiness so far as they can by cultivating it decently well. 
They must be made secure as tenants, and yet not invested 
with proprietary rights; and the solution of the difficulty pro- 
posed by the Bill is to give them the security of its being 
made very strongly against the pecuniary interest of the 
landlord to turn them out. What an honest Conservative has 
got to ask himself is whether, if this solution is rejected, he 
can see any better way of ensuring that the tenant shall feel 
sufficiently secure to do justice to the land. 


THE NEW AMERICAN LOAN, 


TYNHE American Secretary of the Treasury proposes to 

issue a loan of 1,200,000,000 dollars, or 240,000,000/. 
The object of his plan is legitimate, and it will sooner or 
later be easily attainable; but it may be confidently asserted 
that it is at present premature. The financial prospects of 
the United States have greatly improved within the current 
year. It isa point of minor importance, except as far as the 
operation affects public credit, that several millions of the 
debt have been paid off. The steady decline in the premium 
on gold promises the early removal of the greatest difficulty 
which has now for many years pressed on the finances. The 
price of gold has on one occasion fallen below 116; and thus 
far there is no symptom of reaction. With characteristic in- 
difference to financial principles and to public advantage, the 
House of Representatives has taken the opportunity of the 
rise in the value of paper-money to pass a resolution for an 
additional issue of greenbacks to banks in the Western States. 
It may be doubted whether any Town Council in England has 
descended to the conception of public duty which satisfies 
the Federal representatives of constituencies which ostenta- 
tiously disregard moral and intellectual qualifications. It was 
perhaps natural that the Western States should attribute their 
want of currency to the paucity of banks, instead of adopting a 
precisely opposite theory. Some members of Congress pro- 
bably believed in the crude economy of the West; and the 
remainder of the majority regarded the frustration of a wise 
financial policy as not too large a price to pay for a calculable 
amount of popular support. The Senate, which with all its 
faults is graver and more responsible than the House, will 
probably be encouraged by the fall in the gold premium to 
resist the thoughtless action of the House, If experiments 
of inflation are steadily avoided, it seems not impossible that 
in a year or two greenbacks may be at par, to the great con- 
fusion of speculators and repudiators. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court has probably accelerated the decline of the 
premium, inasmuch as greenbacks are no longer legal tenders 
for debts contracted before the original issue. One of the New 
England States has already given notice of its intention to pay 
the interest of its debt in gold. On the other hand, the 
Pennsylvanian Government has refused to recognise the 
validity of the judgment on the singular ground that it pro- 
ceeded only from a majority of the Court. LEccentricities 
of this kind have no effect in checking the extravagant adula- 
tion which is incessantly offered by a certain class of Liberals 
to the American people; but the timidity of capitalists, en- 
hanced by self-interest, indicates more accurately the deliberate 
judgment of the world at large. Foreigners sometimes fail 
to distinguish the wealthy State of Pennsylvania from its 
associated Commonwealths, and those who are more fully in- 
formed observe that respectable journalists are prepared, not 


merely to dispute the decision, but to tamper with the Court, 
The New York Times, as soon as the judgment was publish 
insisted on the expediency of packing the Supreme Court on 
the earliest occasion with zealous Republicans, who would not 
allow law or conscience to interfere with their patriotism. Jp 
other civilized countries the judgments of the highest tribunals 
are regarded as final, but no dealer in American securities jg 
safe against the appointment of judges who may be raised to 
the Bench for the express purpose of reversing an unpopular 
decision. 


The issue of Mr. Boutwett’s loan will be impeded by 
doubts of the integrity of the United States which will, with 
or without reason, be based on similar grounds. Although both 
principal and interest of the new bonds will be payable in coin, 
the same perverse enemies of public credit who proposed to pay 
off the Five-Twenties in paper will have no difficulty in im. 
peaching the value of any other securities by quibbles which 
can scarcely be more disgraceful. It is easy to prove that 
the project of repudiation, which was recommended on the eve 
of the Presidential election by Mr. PENDLETON and many other 
conspicuous politicians, was both utterly inconsistent with 
national honowr and in the highest degree prejudicial to the 
entire body of taxpayers; but in the United States it matters 
little whether an opinion is sound, or even plausible, if it ig 
held by a sufficient number of the population. The pro- 
posed fraud was enthusiastically advocated by Mr. Tuappevs 
Stevens and by Mr. Butter, who were the most prominent 
leaders of the Republican party. At their instigation the 
last Congress voted almost unanimously the confiscation of 
ten per cent. of the interest on the bonds; and until the 
election showed that erroneous calculations had been made 
there was reason to believe that a majority of the House of 
Representatives favoured the doctrines which were openly 
avowed by the entire Democratic party. Only a few weeks 
since the Democrats, more consistent than their adversaries, 
once more voted against the discharge of the bonds in 
specie. At present they form only about a fourth of the 
whole body of members, but they represent constituen- 
cies which bear to the dominant party the proportion of 
two to three. An American majority is sometimes sud- 
denly reversed, and there are indications of an interruption 
of the supremacy of the Republicans. The party was 
originally organized to oppose the influence of the Southern 
shareholders, and after the windiall of the war, which identified 
the party with the victorious section, and since the com- 
pletion of the nominal process of reconstruction, the mission 
of the party seems to be terminated. ‘The Republicans have 
nothing definite to propose, and the Democrats are on the 
watch to profit by any decline in their popularity. The 
inevitable changes which will take place in the represen- 
tation of the Southern States will alone destroy the present 
balance of parties. The real population of the South has 
been for once, compelled to submit to Northern dictation, 
but at future elections American citizens will rarely allow 
themselves to be outvoted by negroes. As the South re- 
covers the control of its own destinies, there will be the same 
geographical division of parties which preceded the war. The 
Northern Democrats will be able to reckon on the votes of the 
Southern Senators and Republicans; and in return they will 
perhaps reverse the hasty legislation which has concealed the 
wound of secession, instead of attempting to heal it. Before 
the Democrats return to power, paper money may perhaps be 
at par, and there will be neither temptation nor opportunity 
to repudiate the debt; but the money-market is not disposed 
to rely on doubtful conjectures, and the probable accession of 
a party which in opposition proposed to cheat the public 
creditor is not regarded with complacency. 


Mr. Boutwett’s bonds, which are only to be issued in 
exchange for gold at par, will bear a maximum interest of five 
per cent. It requires little sagacity to foresee that as long as 
United States Bonds can be bought to pay seven, or even six 
per cent., it will be impossible to place a five per cent. stock. 
Mr. Suerman indeed proposed more than a year ago in the 
Senate to issue five per cent. bonds payable in coin, with 
the aid of an implicd menace that the Five-Tiwenties should 
be paid in paper; but it is the worst possible policy in a bor- 
rower to begin by dishonouring his own bills. Mr. BouTWELl, 
at present sanctioned by the majority of Congress, fully recog- 
nises the validity of previous obligations; but the holder or 
purchaser of Five-Twenties will be more unwilling to accept 
a lower rate of interest in proportion to the confidence which 
he feels in his own more lucrative security. ‘The judgment of 
the Supreme Court, notwithstanding the threats of assaults 
on its independence, tends to facilitate Mr. BoutwEL1’s opera- 
tion; and perhaps the cautious policy of the Senate in dis- 
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countenancing the purchase of San Domingo may aid in the 
elevation of public credit; but until the quotations of the 
price of American stocks are higher, no great system of 
commutation will be found practicable. There is not the 
smallest doubt that, in the absence of disturbing causes, a six 
cent. American stock must in a comparatively short time 
rise above par. In potential wealth, if not in actual posses- 
sions, America is the richest country in the world; and 
as the proportionate burden of the debt diminishes with the 
increase of population, while the value of paper money 
approaches to the standard of gold, there is less and less 
temptation to practise dishonesty. The guarantees of good 
faith will be appreciated and discounted by stock-jobbers and 
investors; and when six per cent. bonds pay Jess than five 
er cent. interest on the purchase-money, Mr. BoutTweLt or 
his successor will have no difficulty in floating any amount of 
stock. ‘The natural progress of prosperity will within a few 
years be accelerated by the removal of the artificial barrier of 
prohibitive or protective tariffs ; and the revenue which forms 
the immediate basis of public credit will derive large benefit 
from an increase of consumption which would more than 
counteract the reduction of rates of duty. If it were possible 
that Americans should attribute good motives to English poli- 
tical writers, they would appreciate the disinterested prefer- 
ence of principle to natural selfishness which has dictated a 
long series of protests against repudiation. The adoption of 
Mr. ButLer’s policy would have entirely crippled the Union 
whenever a large and sudden increase of expenditure might be 
rendered necessary by war. In modern times an insolvent 
Government is not formidable to its neighbours. 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE BILL. 


HE Government Bills for the reconstitution of our Courts 
of Justice have filled all true law reformers with astonish- 
ment and dismay. They destroy with unsparing stroke every- 
thing which has existed for centuries, and create nothing in its 
place. But without a brief reference to the previous position 
of the question we cannot make clear, to those who may not 
have studied the subject, the universal consternation which this 
solution—or rather this substitute for a solution—has excited. 
Nearly all lawyers are agreed that the constitution and prac- 
tice of English Courts of Justice are so anomalous as to call for 
areform not less revolutionary than that which the now sitting 
Commission have indicated. As Lord Wesrnury put it, it is 
absurd to keep one set of Courts to decree injustice, and an- 
other set of Courts to interpose and set them right. And this, 
with scarcely any allowance for epigrammatic exaggeration, is 
in truth the English system. Putting out of consideration the 
petty modifications which have resulted from modern legisla- 
tion of the tinkering kind, the broad fact remains that the 
Common Law Courts administer for the most part the law 
which sufficed for English wants many centuries ago. In 
commercial matters they have—thanks to the exceptional 
largeness of view of a very great Judge who has left his mark 
upon the law—learned to defer to the customs of merchants. 
In all other respects they have limited themselves to the 
maxims which solved the simple difficulties of a semi-barba- 
rous period, and have wholly failed to deal with the more 
refined considerations of equity by which alone the compli- 
cated relations of modern society can be adjusted. What 
the Common Law thus neglected, the Court of Chancery took 
up. Except where a higher rule forbad a slavish deference 
to the existing law, it recognised and reverently followed the 
ancient doctrines ; but where they clashed with natural justice 
it superseded them, and where they were inadequate to vindi- 
cate existing rights it supplemented them. Its active inter- 
vention has been confined to two classes of cases—those which 
the Common Law cannot reach, and those in which the Com- 
mon Law would work injustice. In all other cases where 
the Common Law Courts would of themselves do right, the 
Court of Chancery acknowledges their principles and leaves 
them to work them out. The result is that the law recognised 
by the Court of Chancery is the whole law of England, while 
e law recognised in Common Law Courts consists in part of 
doctrines which have long since ceased to be law at all, 
and, for the rest, of doctrines which form only a fragment of 
the entire law which Englishmen have to obey. 

The Judicature Commission fully acknowledged these facts, 
and righteously determined that henceforth every Court and 
every Judge should recognise and enforce the whole law of 
the country. But they were confronted with the difficulty of 
adjusting the existing judicial staff to the performance of these 
new duties. The actual Bench is thus composed :— 

There are six Judges who have been in the habit of found- 


ing their decisions upon the entire code of English jurispru- 
dence, but who have not been called on actively to administer 
that portion of it which is common to both systems. 


There are eighteen Judges who have been in the habit of 
founding their decisions partly upon a fragment of the law of 
England, partly upon an obsolete system which once was law 
and is so no longer. 


The inevitable consequence is that the six, though imbued 
with the spirit of the whole code, are unpractised in the 
details of administration of its simpler and more ancient 
sections; while the eighteen are not only unacquainted 
with the practice, but (what is much more serious) unfami- 
liar with the doctrines which constitute the law of Eng- 
land in all its more refined aspects. Three-fourths of the 
Judges of England have never been called upon to consider 
such subjects as the separate rights of married women, which 
of themselves form a comprehensive chapter of law, or the 
mutual rights of mortgagors and mortgagees, or the duties of 
trustees, or the obligations which arise out of the relations of 
vendors and purchasers, or any one of a series of chapters of 
jurisprudence the mere catalogue of which would fill pages 
cf our text. These are not vain fancies, suggested in a spirit 
of depreciation of the old Common Law, but sober facts which 
no candid Common Law Judge would for a moment question 
or seriously attempt to qualify. The Common Law is by no 
means an institution to be depreciated. It embodies some of 
the grandest principles of freedom and justice, but it ceased to 
live and grow just three centuries ago, and, with slight excep- 
tions, all the subsequent advance of English jurisprudence has 
been the development of the principles of Equity. 


In order to appreciate fairly the actual state of affairs, it is 
right to add that the Legislature has of late years empowered 
Courts of Law to do a little Equity work, and has called upon 
Courts of Equity to vindicate in practice certain legal rights 
which they had previously been content to recognise and remit 
to the Courts of Law. In the exercise of these new functions 
the six Equity Judges must have gained a little familiarity 
with some portion of Common Law practice, and the eighteen 
Common Law Judges may be presumed to have imbibed 
something of the flavour of Equity jurisprudence. But it 
would be falsifying the truth to deny the notorious fact that 
the experiment has proved that the old Courts have failed to 
assimilate the principles of an unfamiliar jurisprudence. The 
letter of Equity has in some cases been interpolated into 
Common Law records, but the spirit has been wanting. None 
can go further than we do in respect and admiration for the 
judicial Bench. With few exceptions, all who are promoted 
to judicial functions in this country are men of rare acuteness 
and large capacity, but it would be disrespectful adulation to 
tell them that they can do impossibilities. And it is an impossi- 
bility for a Court composed of men whose lives have been 
spent in administering one system of law to acquire, at a 
moment’s notice and without any extraneous assistance, the 
capacity to deal as judges ought to deal with a wholly different, 
much more extensive, and in many respects more conflicting 
system. And if there could be degrees of impossibility, to 
construct the requisite machinery would be more emphati- 
cally impossible for them than to administer it when created 
by others. Men who have attained to the most mature ex- 
perience and won the highest dignities in a special profession 
are the last from whom we have a right to expect the kind of 
versatility which would be required for the successful organi- 
zation and administration of a wholly new system. 


We shall not, we hope, be suspected of having made these 
observations in a spirit of gratuitous criticism. Rightly 
understood, they do not imply any disparagement of any 
class of our Judges. Still we would rather have left the sub- 
ject untouched than run the risk of any such misconception. 
But it was impossible to point out the dangerous defects of 
the Lorp Cuance.tor’s Bills without some such recognition of 
the patent facts with which he had to deal. We do not mean, 
for the present at any rate, to dwell upon any mere details. 
It is enough to trace the outline of the scheme, and it is this. 
In the first place come the destructive clauses. All existing 
Courts are abolished, and all the present Judges are treated as 
members of a single Court with universal jurisdiction. This 
is what the Commission recommended, and what the whole 


country, learned and unlearned, welcomed with one voice. 


We come next to the constructive clauses, if such they can 
be called. One of them declares that the Judges shall be 
re-arrayed in the same Divisions in which they have hitherto 
sat, so that Vice-Chancellors will be, as a rule, unaided by 
their Common Law brethren, and Common Law Judges will 
be kept carefully aloof from colleagues whose experience 
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has been wider than their own. This seems to us a 
serious blot, but it is nothing to what follows. When 
the Courts, under the name of Divisions of the High Court, 
are thus reconstructed in their old order, they are to have 
&@ common practice and procedure. This is rightly judged 
to be essential, as experience has shown how impossible 
it is to work out Equity principles with the unsuitable 
machinery of Common Law Courts. The ungenial accidents 
of legal practice have always been fatal to transplanted 
Equities. The real difficulty of making the projected revo- 
lution fruitful of good all lies in this question of procedure. 
The Judiciary Commission grappled with it vigorously and 
not wholly without success, though there were many of their 
proposals that would not have borne a searching discussion. 
It had been hoped that the Government, founding its measures 
on this basis, would have so carefully digested the imperfect 
materials of the Report as to remove the most salient defects 
and maturea scheme of which it need not have been ashamed 
to assume the responsibility. The cure of evils which have 
been endured for centuries is an undertaking which calls for 
no precipitate haste, and indeed the Bills which have been so 
hurriedly thrown upon the table of the House of Lords con- 
template the lapse of a year and a half before they are to 
come into actual operation. There is ample time, therefore, 
to prepare a careful scheme, to submit its details to the open 
criticism of the profession (no longer, as of old, opposed to the 
spirit of comprehensive reform), to afford every facility for 
Parliamentary discussion, and then, and not till then, to give 
the force of law to a grand constructive reform, by which Mr. 
Guapstone’s Cabinet would perhaps be remembered when 
Trish Church Bills and Irish Land Bills had been almost 
forgotten. 

We do not pretend to disguise the arduous character of the 
ask which would thus devolve upon the Government. To 
frame a uniform code of procedure under which the duties now 
falling upon Courts of Law and Courts of Equity could be 
satisfactorily performed, would in any case involve difficulties 
of the highest order. To construct a working scheme under 
the condition imposed by the Government, that the Common 
Law and Equity Judges, though nominally united, shall still 
be grouped apart, would be almost an impossibility. But 
the heavier the task the more incumbent is it on a strong 
Government to undertake it itself. It can command, and 
ought to use, every kind of assistance that may be required. 
It can select, as it has selected, a Commission of the ablest 
Judges and other men of eminence to frame the scheme. It 
can, if it pleases, avail itself of the experience of those who 
could examine the project from a point of view different 
and in some respects more practical, though less exalted, 
than the Bench ; and if the task can be achieved, a Govern- 
ment such as we now possess ought to be able to achieve it. 
Instead of this, they abandon the attempt. 

What the Bills propose is simply to pass the destructive 
clauses, and to delegate the duty of reconstruction to a body to 
be invested in substance with legislative powers. It is almost 
inconceivable that such a project should ever have been enter- 
tained, and it would be strange indeed if Parliament should 
sanction it. Nothing but necessity can ever justify the whole- 
sale delegation of legislative powers, and in this case no neces- 
sity whatever exists. The needful expert opinion could be 
obtained as well and better in the form of preliminary sug- 
gestion, while the free canvassing of the project, without 
which no great legal reform has ever yet been successfull 
shaped, is absolutely excluded by the scheme of the Bill. 
Moreover, in a matter of such intricacy, it cannot be right to 
uproot the whole existing machinery of justice without having 
first matured the system which is to replace it. We see 
nothing to justify or excuse the Cabinet for casting on any 
substituted body the task which properly belongs to Par- 
liament and to themselves. It is quite another thing to 
leave to the Courts the filling up of minor details. This 
was done with some success by the Chancery Acts, of 
1852, the Legislature first discharging its own duty by 
enacting all the substance of the new procedure. And if 
such an abandonment of duty were permissible at all, 
nothing could be more unfortunate than the choice of 
the body upon whom it is intended to cast the burden. 
What is proposed is that, out of the five-and-twenty or thirty 
Judges who are to constitute the whole staff, seven of the 
most eminent are to be permanently assigned to the Court of 
Appeal. Those that are left, associated with the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, are, by a majority, to 
construct a uniform system of practice, pleading, and procedure 
under which in future both Law and Equity are to be 
administered, Of this standing Committee of twenty or twenty- 


five, it will be observed that all but five will be without any 
practical acquaintance with the judicial machinery required 
for the administration of the larger half of the law of England, 
The condition that the same procedure is to prevail through- 
out would prevent the majority from deferring to the minority 
on their own special subjects, as they might otherwise be 
disposed to do. Even assuming therefore (what is not 
generally supposed to be the case) that the whole body 
regard the impending revolution with favour, it is quite im- 
possible that the limited experience of the great majority of 
them should be otherwise than fatal to any scheme of common 
procedure. The best that could come out of it would be 
some halting compromise equally unsuited to the administra- 
tion of Common Law and Equity. The matter is too serious 
to be trifled with, and the Government project altogether too 
wild to be persisted in. 


AFGHANISTAN AND INDIA. 


A= minor mercies for which English readers have 
recently had to be grateful is the slumber into which 
the controversy about Central Asia had happily fallen. There 
is no question of which the public discussion brings so little 
profit. It is argued with the greatest passion by crotchety 
persons and specialists ; yet the facts are always ill ascertained, 
and the Government has always the strongest reasons for not 
altogether enlightening the general ignorance. Mr. GLADsTONE 
did his best to prevent a debate on the subject during the 
last Session of Parliament, but, when it was ultimately forced 
on, it added little or nothing to our knowledge of events in 
Central Asia, though it told us a good deal of the opinions of 
some gentlemen connected with the Persian mission. It is, 
therefore, with no pleasure that we find a former official of 
the Indian Government publishing in the Fortnightly Review 
two essays, on “ Masterly Inactivity ” and on “ Mischievous 
“ Activity,” in which it is impossible to distinguish the in- 
formation which the writer may have gathered during his 
period of office from the statements which he makes upon 
conjecture or bases upon common report. “ Masterly in- 
“ activity ” is the policy of doing absolutely nothing while 
the chiefs of the Afghan clans tear one another to pieces for 
the hegemony of Afghanistan. “ Mischievous activity ” con- 
sists in making a present of money and arms to one of them 
who is supposed to have a better title to superiority than the 
rest, who has for the time gained the actual ascendency, and 
who pretends at all events to be more friendly than the others 
to the British Government. The counsels of absolute wisdom 
are said to have presided over one line of policy, while every 
sort of evil is asserted to have resulted, or to be on the point 
of resulting, from the other. We imagine that we do not 
wrong Mr. J. W. WYLLIE in conjecturing that the time during 
which the former policy was in the ascendant coincided with 
the time during which he himself held office under Lord 
Lawrence. At all eventshe writes of the golden days of 
“ masterly inactivity” as Lady Mar@aret spoke of 
Cuartes II.’s visit to her house; nobody may profane the 
policy of inaction any more than the chair which was once 
pressed by His Mosr Sacrep Masesty’s sacred person. We 
perceive that some of Mr. WYLLIz’s assumptions as to facts 
are already being questioned by the Indian Correspondents 
of the English press, and this is one among many reasons 
for at present remaining satisfied with our knowledge that the 
proceeding which Mr. Wy condemns in unqualified 
language is attributable not to Lord Mayo, but, by Mr. 
WYLLIz’s own admission, to the most cautious of Viceroys, 
Lord Lawrence. On the broad aspects of the story, Lord 
LawreNce’s conduct seems to have been perfectly natural and 
consistent from first to last. The father of the present Ameer, 
the famous Dost Manomep, had during the Persian war and 
for some time afterwards a money allowance from the British 
Government, and was bound to us by a treaty of peace and 
amity negotiated by Lord Lawrence himself when the local 
Governor of the frontier province. Nobody appears to have 
questioned the principle of this arrangement. Nobody seems 
to have doubted, while Dost Manomep was receiving his 
subsidy, that it was for the advantage of the British Indian 
Empire that any Afghan chief who came distinctly to the 
front should be helped to strengthen his position, and substi- 
tute a rude sort of order for chronic anarchy, in a country 
separated from India by no very definite boundaries. When, 
however, Dost Mauomep died, the benefits of the treaty of 
peace descended to his representative, but a fierce struggle 
tor the succession arose among his sons. Lord LAWRENCE 
appears to have waited until he was convinced that one ot 
them, the heir-designate of the former Ameer, had distinctly 
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obtained permanent advantages over the others, and might 
reasonably be expected to perpetuate his rule. He then re- 
newed the old and apparently unchallenged policy, not by 
giving & subsidy, but by making a present of money and arms, 
Mr. WYLLIE may of course be right im his contention that 
Sure ALI Kuan has not really established his power, though 
the point is one upon which Lord Lawrence's authority is 
superior to that of most living men, and one, moreover, on 
which Mr. WyLuiz’s statements are already, we perceive, 
denied. But there is at all events the strongest presumption 
that the intermediate and episodical policy of complete in- 
action was not so exclusively and so profoundly wise as Mr. 
Wye would have us believe. It may very well have been 
justifiable, but it looks very much as if it had been brought 
about by a series of the merest accidents. 


It is only just to Mr. WrLtte to admit that his absence in 
the East during much of the time when the events of which 
he writes were occurring may have blinded him to some of the 
advantages which have followed the slight change of policy, if 
such it is to be called, which Lord Lawrence began and 
Lord Mayo completed. Among these is the nearly absolute 
repose of the Central Asian question until Mr. WyLiir broke 
jts stumbers. ‘There was unquestionably a great deal of wild 
and dangerous talk about Russian advance, both in India and 
in England, before the beginning of last year. It has been 
said that the alleged Indian panic was greatly exaggerated, 
and that anxiety about Russian advance was confined to one 
or two crotchety people. But, though this may be true, 
nobody who has the least idea of the conditions under which 
India is held by the British Government can doubt that for 
persons who apparently had the ear of the public to be per- 
petually accusing Russia of prosecuting a deeply laid design 
against the Indian Empire constituted, or would in the long 
run have constituted, a danger of the first magnitude. There 
is obvious risk when a race situated like the natives of India 
is gradually brought to believe that its rulers are in a 
fright. The feeling in England on the subject of Central 
Asia was merely the reflex of the pretended Indian panic, 
but it derived importance from its influence on Russian 
opinion. Unquestionably the worst result of the policy 
of “ masterly inactivity” was the temptation it held out to 
the Russians to take up the game of brag. Little definite as 
is our knowledge of Russian movements in Central Asia, a 
variety of information from different sources, no less than the 
malogies of Indian conquest, leads to the conclusion that the 
zeal of individual oflicers, and a sort of public opinion second- 
ing it, have had more to do with aggression on the Tartar 
principalities than any schemes concerted at St. Peters- 
burg. No more potent stimulus could be applied to the 
forces thus operating than a general belief that the English 
were wildly excited by fear for their magnificent dependency. 
There is much evidence that their ‘“ manifest destiny ” 
was becoming an article of faith with Russians almost as 
much as with Americans, and that the disavowals of their 
Government were getting to be regarded as mere re- 
tardations of an inevitable future, entailed by the temporary 
exigencies of diplomacy. But all this complacent Russian 
boasting about “ Asia for the Russians” was suddenly 
stopped by the gift of a few rupees to SuEere ALI, pulveris 
éxigui jactu. "That some of the Russian journals, and spe- 
cially those of ultra-nationalist principles, showed considerable 
imitation at first, may be granted to Mr. Wytiiz; but the 
moderation of tone which has been observable for a long time 
Past is simply attributable to better knowledge throughout 
Russia of the indisputable truth that England may make 
herself just as dangerous to the Russians in the Khanates as 
Russia to the English in India. 


It is remarkable that Mr. WYLutE is, after all, not a partisan 
of masterly inactivity. If we have not misunderstood him, he 
would be as active as possible in strengthening a frontier 
Power for resistance to Russia, but it must be Persia, and not 
Afghanistan. He would, moreover, take an active step of the 
utmost importance in “ neutralizing” Afghanistan. Perhaps 
the best comment on this proposal is the pithy remark of 
an Indian politician that there is no such place. In fact, it 
18 not hard to see that a difficult mountain country which 

repeatedly formed part of a larger empire, and which is 
tuled by the chief of a dominant tribe rather than by a 
Sovereign, cannot be neutralized like a country circumscribed 
by definite boundaries, such as Belgium or Luxemburg. At 
the present moment, Herat, which some regard as wholly 
ersian, belongs to Afghanistan; Seistan, which is geogra- 
Phically part of the Afghan territory and is inhabited by men 
of purely Afghan race, is practically in the hands of Persia; 
and the tribes of the mountains bordering on India, over 


which the Ameer claims and is allowed to have some sort of 
political superiority, can so little be brought under interna- 
tional principles that English officers are constantly conducting 
a foray into them for the punishment of theft or outrage. 
Even, however, were the measure possible, we should be hard 
to persuade that it is desirable. It looks very like a formal 
permission to Russia to do what she pleases up to the verge of 
the Afghan table-land, coupled with an agreement on the part 
of England to look on with her hands tied behind her. 


MR. LOWE AND THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


J tyes opponents of Mr. Lowe’s Savings Bank Bill are more 
formidable in numbers and in the popularity of their 
cause than in their arguments. The private Savings Banks 
have, since the reduction of interest in 1844, been allowed 
34 per cent. interest on the deposits in their hands. The Post 
Office Savings Banks established by Mr. GLapstone in 1861 pay 
only 24 per cent., but they give the depositor the perfect security 
of the public credit. From 1817 to 1844 the rates allowed to 
Savings Banks were successively 41. 118. 3d. and 3/. 16s. odd. 
per cent., and consequently a deficiency of 2,180,000/. had then 
accumulated. In a statement published by the Trustees of the 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, it is asserted that the same deficiency 
is now urged by Mr. Lowe asa reason for the further reduction 
of the rate of interest; and if the allegation were well founded, 
the Trustees would be justified in their inference that it is 
unfair to make the present depositors liable for the transac- 
tions of the Government with their predecessors of fifty or six- 
and-twenty years ago. The loss to the State which has 
induced the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEquer to propose the 
present Bill has been entirely incurred since 1844; and it 
amounts, as Mr. Lowe informed the deputation which lately 
attended him, to 3,270,000/., or about 125,000/. a year. He 
explained that in prosperous times, when the price of the Funds 
was high, money flowed into the Savings Banks for investment 
by Government; and that, on the other hand, it became 
necessary to sell out at a lower price when large withdrawals 
occurred in seasons of distress. It therefore seemed to Mr. 
Lowe equitable to the taxpayer that he should be relieved 
from a payment for the exclusive benefit of one portion of the 
community. The excellent practice of saving ought not, in his 
opinion, to be pursued at the expense of spendthrifts and ot 
prosperous persons who have no dealings with Savings Banks. 
It is contended by the opponents of the reduction that the 
Government is indirectly repaid the whole amount of the 
ostensible loss; for an average balance of 400,000/. is held 
without liability to pay interest, and the entire deposits, to the 
amount of more than 40,000,000l., are to a certain extent 
available for public use. Mr. Giapstove stated, in moving the 
Bill of 1861, that the Savings Bank money had rendered 
practicable an economy in the management of public money 
transcending ten times the loss incurred by the State; and he 
added that Mr. Goutbury’s commutation of the 3} per 
Cents., which relieved the country of interest amounting to 
1,200,000/..a year, could not have been effected without the 
use of Savings Bank money. It is not surprising that the 
advocates of the Savings Banks should make the most of an 
apparent admission which may seem to furnish a complete 
answer to the reasons for the Bill; but prudent disputants 
always suspect the validity of an argument which purports to 
prove too much. The numerous and powerful deputation which 
remonstrated against the proposed change unanimously assumed 
that the management of the Savings Banks had involved an 
actual loss, although they contended that the moral and social 
advantages of saving furnished a suflicient equivalent for the 
sactifice incurred by the State. Mr. Guapstone himself made 
the statement which is quoted in opposition to the Government 
measure, in his speech on the introduction of the Bill for esta- 
blishing Post Office Savings Banks, which were to pay a lower 
rate of interest; and it may be probably conjectured that in 
approving of the proposed reduction he is not consciously in- 
consistent. It is not difficult to understand that it is convenient 
for the Government to hold a large sum at its disposal in its 
character as a banker; but the only question raised in the 
Bill relates to the price at which the accommodation can be 
secured. It is probable that the reduction of interest will 
cause a certain diminution of deposits, including the amounts 
which will be transferred to the Post Office; but the time for 
the change has been prudently selected while the funds are 
moderately high, so that no loss need be apprehended from 
withdrawals. There is no doubt that a sufficiently large 
balance will remain, and there is no probability of any imme- 
diate demand for extraordinary payments. The sums trans- 
ferred to the Post Office will be as completely at the command 
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of the Government as the deposits in private Savings Banks, 
and there will be a clear gain in the reduction of interest to 
the extent of } per cent. 


The opinions of many of the opponents of the Bill are entitled 
to consideration, although their statements in some cases repre- 
sent the feelings of a portion of their constituents rather than 
their own dispassionate conclusions. Mr. Barina, in intro- 
ducing the deputation, said that go,ooo/. a year was not 
disadvantageously spent in promoting habits of saving ; but he 
weakened his argument by adding that a reduction of interest 
would induce depositors to prefer doubtful securities to invest- 
ments in Savings Banks. In other words, they would continue 
to hoard, but they would be tempted to incur undesirable risks. 
It may be answered that it is not the business of the State to 
pay a premium upon ordinary prudence, or upon excessive 
caution. If an artisan or a domestic servant has accumulated 
1ool. or 150/., with the expectation of permanently receiving 
half-yearly interest, there are various investments preferable to 
Savings Bank deposits. The best railway debenture stocks 
can be bought to pay 4l. per cent., which is received with 
perfect regularity, and without trouble to the holders. 
Those depositors, on the other hand, who are likely to require 
portions of their principal from time to time, ought not to com- 
plain of the illiberality of a banker who pays them 2} per cent. 
on their floating balances. The Joint-Stock Banks have not 
for the last two or three years allowed equally advantageous 
terms to the more considerable capitalists who lend them many 
millions on deposit. It 1s consistent with universal experi- 
ence that the depositors, who, though numerous, are still a 
minority, should care more for the loss which they will suffer 
than the great body of taxpayers for the corresponding gain. 
Their several interests in the question are much more impor- 
tant to themselves than the fractional reduction of taxes which 
may be rendered possible by the saving of 125,000. a year. 
Mr. Lowe told the deputation that it was wrong to tax beer, 
sugar, tea, and coffee, consumed by the whole community, in 
order that the more prudent and thriving members of the 
working-class might be induced to practise economy. His 
argument would be more generally appreciated if the effect on 
taxation of small savings of expenditure were more immedi- 
ately visible; but it is nevertheless true that the national 
outlay can only be reduced by watching its separate items, 
and that it is the duty of the Government to watch and repair 
any leakage whether it is large or small. The sum of 
125,000/. a year is equal to half the pay of the 12,000 men who 
are to be this year struck off the rank and file of the army, 
and it would provide for the maintenance of more than one 
first-rate man-of-war. It is to Mr. Lowe’s credit that he 
thoroughly understands the duty incumbent on every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of representing the public interest in 
opposition to the most plausible private claims. In some in- 
stances he has been mistaken in refusing grants which would 
have been remunerative or advantageous to the State; but it 
is not pretended that the benefit of high interest on Savings 
Bank deposits directly concerns any but those to whom the 
money is paid. It is indeed alleged that habits of economy 
prevent crime and pauperism; and a very small increase of 
those evils would certainly cost the country more than 
125,000/. a year; but the relation of cause and effect between 
ten shillings per cent. of interest and the difference between 
prodigality and prudence is too remote and uncertain to serve 
as a basis for legislation. Depositors in Savings Banks, even 
if they were driven to change their form of investment, are not 
of a disposition to plunge into vicious excess. When the 
system was first introduced, it may probably have been ex- 

ient to afford direct encouragement to habits of economy 
which may at that time have been rare; but if the working- 
classes of the present day squander their earnings, their extra- 
vagance is not caused by ignorance of the facilities for saving 
and for investment. The Freehold Land Societies have for 
many years competed with the Savings Banks; and there is 
no sufficient reason against the choice, by small purchasers, of 
many other kinds of securities with which they are perhaps 
not at present familiar. Mr. Lowe has been urged to obtain 
péwer to invest the Savings Bank income in funds not 
guaranteed by Parliament; but few competent judges will 
disapprove of his reluctance to place any such power in the 
hands of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. As soon as the 
Government undertakes the business of selecting profitable in- 
vestments for the benefit of the depositors, it exceeds its proper 
functions by entering on a trading speculation. The faith of 
the country is pledged to the payment of interest on Consols, 
and therefore to the security of the principal money ; and the 
only loss which can ensue from a run on the Savings Banks 
is the difference between the prices of buying and selling. 


The whole ‘finance of the country would be subjected to 
extraneous risks of disturbance if the Government became 
responsible to depositors for the solvency of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies or of foreign States. 

It is the duty of the House of Commons to support a 
Minister in the invidious duty of protecting the public against 
claims which are founded rather on benevolence than on strict 
justice. Lavishness is almost always popular when it is prac- 
tised for the benefit of any portion of the humbler classes. Ip 
the early days of the second French Empire, the peasantry 
used to contrast the generosity of Napoeon III, who gave 
five per cent. for subscriptions to loans, with the miserable 
stinginess of the niggardly OrLeans dynasty, which had almost 
grudged four per cent. Since that time France has swarmed 
with little fundholders who are well satisfied with their bar- 
gain ; but the contributors to Imperial munificence outnumber 
its objeets by a hundred to one. Whatever is spent by the 
Government, except for the public service, is unjustly extracted 
from the pockets of the taxpayer. Mr. MUNDELLA compared 
the bounty on Savings Banks to the allowance made for life 
insurance to payers of Income-tax. The analogy does credit 
to his ingenuity, and it is partially sound; but the deduction 
from the Income-tax is itself an anomaly, and perhaps it would 
not have been conceded if Mr. Lowe had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It is not desirable to multiply fiscal excep- 
tions and partialities; and it is one of the advantages of a 
large Government majority that a resolute Minister has the 
opportunity of removing irregular excrescences which have 
been tolerated for a time. The discontented depositors will, 
as taxpayers, receive their share of the saving, and they have 
no right to more. 


MONTALEMBERT. 


| Pee week we were discussing M. de Montalembert’s denun- 
ciation of the idol of the Vatican. This week we have to 
speak of the man himself, released, with a suddenness which seems 
to bystanders absolutely dramatic, from the labours of a lite 
whose less than sixty years comprised more than forty of reputa- 
tion and publicity. But in truth Montalembert has for several 
years been a dying man, afflicted with a torturing and hopeless 
malady, and the excitement of the last great effort seems to have 
been too much for the frail and suffering body; and so, after 
bracing himself up to write a few lines which have commanded 
the attention of Christendom, he dropped the pen for ever. 

The papers have recapitulated the various picturesque incidents 
which made up his biography; his birth in England, the son of 
an old French noble and a Scotchwoman; his alliance with 
Lamennais and Lacordaire in the cause of free education; his 
trial, when the last hereditary peer of France pleaded, almost 
a boy, his cause before his brother legislators; his submission 
with Lacordaire to the narrow-minded encyclic of Gregory XVI.; 
his brilliant career as a Parliamentary orator and essayist in 
the combined cause of freedom and of the Roman Church; 
his more laborious legislative struggle as the champion of order 
in the revolutionary assemblies of the second French Republic; 
his quarrel with the Emperor; his forced retirement from active 
political life; his visits to England and the writings to which 
they gave birth; his trial at the Emperor’s instance on the 
preposterous charge of libelling French institutions, his con- 
demnation, and his appeal, when some time-serving friends were 
advising him to accept a pardon, which would be an acknowledg- 
ment of fault; his appearance in the fields of more substantial 
literature as the historian of a great episode in the world’s annals. 
The man who went through these vicissitudes barely touched the 
period of old age, and never had filled any position of administra- 
tive responsibility; neither was there, beyond an immediate circle 
of devoted friends, any party which claimed him as its leader. 
Nevertheless we believe that Montalembert was one of those men 
of genius, as distinct from mere brilliancy or capacity, whose 
influence was rather deep than obvious, and which will help in the 
coming time to shape the courses of intellectual progress. His 
conversation ready and exuberant like that of Macaulay, his 
power of expression, in French and in English—both languages 
were equally handy to him—his anecdote and humour, might 
give the careless observer the idea that he was simply dealing 
with a first-rate man of society. The critic who would so judge 
would have quite mistaken the character of Montalembert ; under 
the sparkling motion of whose imaginative and impulsive mind, 
and in the rapid successions of whose active life, lay a real and 
serious unity, not only of purpose, but also of method. Monta- 
lembert was not a politician, as those are politicians who, from 
patriotism or self-seeking, or from something which blends both 
feelings, play up to office, and then count on official success to 
make their reputation. Neither was he a theologian, properly so 
called, and still less a philosopher of the closet. He was a man 
of action throughout his career, but in regulating his action he 
placed before his eyes a consistent ideal by which he measured 
the various causes that come up, and supported, opposed, oF 
ignored them accordin, as they seemed likely to advance OF 
to retard the consummation of his grand idea, That grand 
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jdea, for which he lived and died, which through all the vicis- 
situdes of his career he kept in steady view, was the develop- 
ment Christian commonwealth in its political, its social, 
and its religious aspect— Christian, of course, in his eyes 
involving in its perfect definition communion with the Roman 
Catholic Church ; while in working out this ideal, or in proposing 
jt to the world, he never availed himself of the resources of 
poetry or fiction; he never even took upon himself to translate 
or to illustrate another man’s writings. Prime Ministers have 
written novels, Prime Ministers have either translated or com- 
mented on Homer, Secretaries of State have published plays, Dr. 
Newman has taken bgt ane among the poets of the age; while 
the long catalogue of Montalembert’s writings is that of a series 
of essays, more or less historical, all in prose, the longest running 
to volumes, the shortest of a few pages; but each and all the 
direct working of the one intense mind. His magnm opus, the 
Monks of the West, was emphatically the history of a Christian 
comnmonwealth—of an tmpertum in imperio it may be, but an 
imperium undoubtedly, and one in which order was ever asserting 
itself through the constitutional forms of the rule of St. Benedict. 
The Life of St. Elizabeth, on the other hand, published not long 
after his breach with Lamennais and democracy, was a pic- 
ture of well-ordered religious beauty in the person of a young 
and virtuous queen, and typified that phase of royalism which is 
so enticing to minds like those of Montalembert in their more 
youthful days, and through which, or through one of a cognate 
ideal Republicanism, and oftenest of both, they are wont to pass 
before they sober down into the less picturesque common sense of 
constitutional — les. 

The beautiful and blameless Elizabeth, Saint and Queen of Mon- 
talembert’s youth, gave to the gaunt, rough-handed monks 
of his middle life, but under both pictures we have the same idea; 
the Queen of Hungary of 1836, the Benedictines of thirty years 
later, each typify the great ideal Christian commonwealth, poli- 
tical, social, and religious. There can be little doubt that much of 
the secret of Montalembert’s influence may be traced to this single- 
minded concentration. His audience, at the end of his most rolling 
tropes and in the middle of his most sparkling repartee, were, 
whether they liked it or not, compelled to feel that the speaker was 
in earnest, that he had an end in view, and that he knew what 
his own end was. Bigot, Jesuit, and visionary, they could, and 
did, call him, but farceur never; and if they did not compliment 
him by admiring him, they did so by hating him. 

Is it not possible that this singleness and earnestness of cha- 
racter may be in part attributable to his half-English, or rather 
Scotch, descent ? It would not be a fanciful summing up of Monta- 
lembert’s career to say that it embodied the pursuit of English 
ends by French processes. His love of justice in fact rather than 
in formula, of liberty rather than of equality, of autonomy rather 
than of paternal government, of freedom as an inseparable element 
in healthy religious organization, were all English. The rhetorical 
method, the galloping eloquence, the epigram, the versatility with 
which he drove home his convictions, were qualities which proved 
his French blood. We do not of course desire to push this 
theory to extremes, and there was one incident, late to be sure 
in his career, which indicated that there was a limit to the 
English side of Montalembert’s political mind; the inability 
which he manifested to grasp the possibility of there being a 
ground of constitutional right in the uprising of the Confederate 
States was thoroughly French. The elaborate and inconsistent 
constitutional system (before the civil war) of the bundle of 
sovereign States composing the one sovereign Union was far too 
artificial for any F’ te, ie born after 1789 to feel much sympathy 
for. Slavery on the other hand was a system which he mt | 
that he understood and knew that he detested. So to the general 
Frenchman, the mystic enthusiasm of Jackson, the large-souled 
patience of Lee, were but types of the pertinacious selfishness with 
which the slaveholder held on to his wealth of human life. That 
Montalembert should in this instance not have risen above the 
level of his countrymen is not as surprising as that in so many 
other cases he should have been able to show himself superior to 
80 many prejudices. 

To such a man as Montalembert, with his love of truth 
and broad affectionate nature, the belligerent oiliness of modern 
Ultramontanism was absolutely hateful, and the feeling was 
Sees towards him, and with interest, by its truculent stan- 
dard-bearers, The rancour with which M. Veuillot persecuted the 
most illustrious layman of his communion is matter of public 

hotoriety, and Montalembert once said to us that he used to 
disbelieve the stories of the Inquisition, but that, looking at 
the conduct of M. Veuillot and his party, he did believe them. 

© was not a professed theologian, and his religious training 
acting on his natural respect for traditionary authority made 
him from his earliest days a marked Pope’s man, and prompted 
his philippies against the supposed bang of Gallicanism 
0 Rome. The provocation must, therefore, have been very 
eteat which led him to make such an avowal; and still greater 
‘o have wrung from him his dying protest. This letter may be 
indeed taken as the counterpart of those of Dr. Dillinger and 
of Pare Gratry. These three men of intellect reached the 
‘ame conclusion, but by different paths. Dr. Dillinger, a theolo- 
ows pure and simple, tried the new pretences in the crucible of 
a and theological science, and found them wanting. M. de 

Ontalembert as a statesman, an historian, and a man of action, 
fxamined them in their results, and told them by their fruits. 
tre Gratry, a theologian, but also a man of literature and of the 


world, was able to denounce them in either aspect. The Roman 
Council may indeed for the present prevail by the dead force of 
numbers and prestige, but even within the Latin Church the ulti- 
mate wage may not impossibly rest with the little band of heroic 
rotesters, 
The causes of Montalembert’s bitter quarrel with Napoleon III., 
which might easily have worn the appearance of frustrated ambi- 
tion to those who did not know the man, are easily to be under- 
stood by all who appreciate the earnestness of his true motives. 
The simple solution of the whole affair is to be found in his 
conviction that he had been taken in, and his honest enthu- 
siasm played upon, by men of crooked motives, in whose hands 
he had unconsciously placed himself to be used as a catspaw. 
He had stretched more than one point in separating himself from 
his old Orleanist allies, and giving a limited support to the coup 
@état, in hopes that a well-ordered system of constitutional 
een might grow out of an abnormal act of high-handed 
etermination. When his eyes were opened, as it took very few 
days to do, by the series of tyrannical enactments cumulating in 
the scandalous confiscation of the Orleans property, he severed the 
loosely-tied connexion with an indignation of which only a nature 
so finely strung, so sensitive, and withal so enthusiastic as his 
could be capable. The Emperor on his part had thought that 
he had made a conquest of Montalembert, and could for the rest 
of his days use him for his own ends. The two men of strong will 
had found each other out, and each liked the other according to 
the temper of his mind. 


While dwelling upon the conspicuous achievements of his later 
_— we must not forget that more than forty years since, before 
2ugin’s name was heard of and many years before Mr. Ruskin 
had begun to paint his gorgeous word-pictures, Montalembert, in 
his earliest youth, sounded the first note for France of that resist- 
ance to utilitarian destruction, of that feeling in which taste 
and association are equally combined for antiquity, and of that 
aps of medieval art as most appropriate to modern 
surope and to Christian purposes, which has since the publication 
of his Vandalism and Catholicism in Art assumed the proportions 
of a crusade throughout the civilized world. 

We have before us M. de Montalembert’s own retrospect of his 
life, written to an English friend, in a language of which even to 
its most racy idioms he had as complete mastery as of his own, 
as late as the 30th of last December, with which we can most 
appropriately terminate this notice. It is the retrospect of a 
dying man sick at heart with the distempers of the world, 
and all the pain and weakness of wearing illness, and it fails 
in doing justice to that deeper and truer success, beyond the 
verdicts of ballot-boxes and popular favour, which Montalembert 
had achieved by his earnest and blameless life of striving for the 
right. But as his own estimate of himself, with death before his 
eyes, it possesses a mournful interest which justifies us in 
making it public :— 

I cannot let this year finish without thanking you for your kind remem- 
brance of me in your letter of last September. I should have done so much 
sooner if I had any cheerful or satisfactory information to give you. But 
as you know, or perhaps do not know, I am now completely done for. 
After four years of tedious and unceasing suffering, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is not the slightest chance of recovery for me; and to 
that I have really made up my mind. But what is much more sad, is not 
to foresee any speedy termination of so wearisome a state. All my Chris- 
tian friends will and must pray Almighty God not to lengthen too much 
so severe a probation, and to grant me as tee enetsn In fact I have 
been mentally and morally dead and buried a long time ago, and that even 
before we became acquainted with each other, You never knew but the 
shadow of what I once was. The accession of the Second Empire, eighteen 
years ago, was the deathblow, not only to my legitimate ambition in public 
life, but to all the moral and intellectual results for which I had so long 
laboured. The base betrayal of all, or almost all, who had followed or 
flattered me, the servile and shameless desertion of the host I had fondly 
hoped to enlist, has been going on ever since. 

*Twas a stern task of soul: no matter, it is taught. Things have now 
reached their climax for the worst with us, and seem rather ready to take 
a better turn. Temporal despotism has faded away in a most unexpected 
fashion, and I sincerely hope spiritual despotism will follow sooner or later. 
But come what may, I am now too old and too ill ever to revive and re- 
ascend the rostrum like my older friends Thiers, Daru, and others. I must 
content myself with standing true to my colours, and to the convictions of 
my youth, And that I do, being more convinced than ever that freedom, 
in the sphere of religion still more than in that of politics, is the vital con- 
dition of truth. To have felt and believed that, and to have acted up to my 
belief, is the only proud memorial that will remain of my darkened and 

ed career. 


POPULAR WOMEN. 


fie = three chief causes of personal popularity are the admira- 


tion which is excited, the — which is given, or the 
pleasure that can be bestowed. We put out of court for our 
present purpose the popularity which accompanies political power 
or intellectual strength, this being due to condition, not quality, 
and therefore not of the sort we mean ; besides, it belongs to men 
rather than to women, who seldom have any direct power that 
can advance others, and still seldomer intellectual strength enough 
to obtain a public following because of their confessed supremacy. 
The popular women we mean are simply those met with in society, 
women whose natural place is the drawing-room and whose 
sphere is the well-dressed world, women who are emphatically 
ladies, and who understand les convenances and obey them, even if 
they take up a cause and practise philanthropy or preach philo- 
sophy. But the popular woman rarely does take up a cause, or 
make her philanthropy conspicuous or her philosophy audible. 
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Partisanship implies angles, and she has no angles. If of the class 
of the , She is most popular who is least obtrusive in her 
claims and most ingenuous in ignoring her superiority. A pretty 
woman, however pretty, if affected, vain, or apt to give herself 
airs, may be admired, but is never popular. The men whom she 
snubs sneer at her in private; the women whom she eclipses as 
well as snubs do more than sneer; those only to whom she is 
gracious find her beauty a thing of joy, but as she is distractingly 
eclectic in her favouritism she counts as many foes as she has friends; 
and though those who dislike her cannot call her ugly, they can 
call her disagreeable, and do. But the pretty woman who wears 
her beauty to all appearance unconsciously, never suffering it to 
be aggressive to dn women nor wilfully employing it for the 
destruction of men, who is gracious in manner and of a pleasant 
temper, who is frank and approachable, and does not seem to con- 
sider herself as something sacred and set apart from the world 
because nature made her lovelier than the rest—she is the woman 
— all unite in admiring, the popular person par e.vcellence of 
er set. 


The popular pretty woman is one who, take her as a young 
wife (and she must Ye married), honestly loves her husband, but 
does not thrust her affection into the face of the world, and never 
flirts with him in public. Indeed, she flirts with other men just 
enough to make time pass pleasantly, and enjoys a rapid waltz or 
a lively conversation as much as when she was seventeen, and 
before she was appropriated. She does not think it necessary to 
go about morally ticketed, nor does she find it necessary for her 
dignity or her virtue to fence herself round with coldness or indif- 
ference to the multitude by way of proving her loyalty to one. 
Still, as it is notorious that she does love her Soe ssf and as 
every one knows that they are perfectly content with each 
other, and therefore not on the look-out for supplements, the men 
with whom she has those innocent little jokes, those transparent 
secrets, those animated conversations, that confessed friendship 
and good understanding, do not make mistakes, and the very 
women belonging to them forget to be censorious, even thoug 

she is so much admired. She is a mother too, and a fond 
one, so can sympathize with other mothers, and expatiate on her 
nursery in the confidential chat over five o’clock tea, as all fond 
mothers do and should. She keeps a well-managed house, and is 
notorious for the amount of needlework she gets through, and of 
which she is prettily proud, not being ashamed to tell you that 
the dress you admire so much was made by her own hands, and 
she will give your wife the pattern if she likes; while she boasts 
of even rougher upholstery work which she and her maid and her 
sewing-machine have got through with despatch and credit. 
She gives dinners with a cachet of their own, and that have been 
evidently planned with careful thought and study ; and she is 
not above her work as mistress and organizer of her house- 
hold. Yet she finds time to keep abreast with the current 
literature of the day, and never has to confess to ignorance of the 
ordinary topics of conversation. She is not a woman of extreme 
views about anything. She has not signed improper papers, and 
she does not discuss improper questions; she Ton not go in for 
woman's rights; she has a horror of facility of divorce; and she 
sets up for nothing—being neither an Advanced Woman desirous 
of usurping the possessions and privileges of men, nor a Griselda 
who thinks her proper place is at the feet of men, to take their 
kicks with patience and’ their caresses with gratitude, as is becom- 
ing in an inferior creature. She does not dabble in politics; and 
though she likes to make her dinners successful and her evenings 
brilliant, she by no means assumes to be a leader of fashion, or to 
impose laws on her circle. She likes to be admired, and she is 
always ready to let herself be loved; she is always ready, too, to 
do any good work that comes in her way, and she finds time for 
the careful overlooking of a few pet charities, about which she 
makes no parade, just as she finds time for her nursery and her 
needlework. And, truth to tell, she enjoys these quiet hours, 
with only her children to love her and her poor pensioners to 
admire her, quite as much as she enjoys the brilliant receptions 
where she is among the most popular and the most beautiful. 
Her nature is gentle, her affections large, her passions small; 
she may have prejudices, but they are ladylike prejudices 
of a mild kind, mainly on the side of modesty and tenderness and 
the quietude of womanhood. She is woman throughout, without 
the faintest dash of the masculine element in mind or manners, 
and she aspires to nothing else. She carries with her an atmo- 
sphere of happiness, of content, of spiritual completeness, of 
purity which 1s not prudery; her life is filled with a variety of 
interests, consequently she is never peevish through monotony, 
nor yet, on the other hand, is she excited, hurried, storm-driven, 
as those who give themselves up to “objects,” and perfect nothing 
because they attempt too much. She is popular, because she is 
beautiful without being vain, loving without being sentimental ; 
happy in herself, yet not indifferent to others; because she under- 
stands her drawing-room duties as well as her nursery ones, and 
knows how to combine domesticity with social splendour. This 
is the best type of the popular pretty woman to whom is 
given admiration, and against whom no one has a stone to fling or 
a slander to whisper; and this is the ideal woman of the Enylish 
upper-class home, of which, thank heaven, we still raise a few 
specimens, just to show what women may be if they like, and 
what sweet and lovely creatures they are when they are content 


.to be as nature designed them. 


Another kind of popular woman is the sympathetic woman, 


the woman who gives instead of receiving. This kind is of variabjp 
conditions. She may be old, she may be ugly; in fact, she jg 
more often both than neither, but she is a universal favourite not. 
withstanding, and no woman is more sought after or less wearied 
of, although none can say why they like her. She may be married 
but generally she is either a widow or an old maid; as, if ; 
wife, her sympathies for things abroad are necessarily somewhat 
cramped by the pressure of the home life, and her sympathies 
are her claim to popularity. She is sincere, too, as well as sym. 
pathetic, and she is safe. She holds the secrets, both of opinion 
and deed, of all her friends, but no one suspects that any one has 
confided secrets to her before himself. She has the art, or rather the 
charm, of perpetual spiritual freshness, and all her friends think in 
turn that the fountain has been unsealed now for the first time, 
This is not artifice ; it is simply the property of deep and inex. 
haustible sympathy. It is not necessary that she should be a wise 
adviser nis popular. Her province is to listen and to s 
thize, to gather the sorrows and the joys of others into her own 
breast, so as to soften by sharing or heighten by reduplication, 
Most frequently, too, she is not over rigid in her notions of 
moral prudence, and will let a love-sick girl talk of her 
lover, even if the affair is hopeless and has been forbidden, 
while she will do her best to soothe the man who has had the 
misfortune to get crazed about his friend’s wife. She has been 
even known, under pressure, te convey a message or a hint; 
and of the two she is decidedly more pitiful to sorrow than severe 
to wrong-doing. She is in at all the misfortunes and maladies of 
her friends. No death takes _ without her bearing part of the 
mourning on her own soul, but then no marriage is considered 
complete in which she has not a share. She is called on to help 
whenever there is work to be done, if she is of the _ type; 
if only of the mental, she has merely to give up her own plea- 
sures and her time, that she may look on and sympathize. Ey 
one likes her, every one takes to her at first sight, no one 1s 
jealous of her, and the law of her life is to spend and be spent for 
others. Itnot unfrequently happens though, that she who doesso. 
much for those others has to bear her own burden unassisted; and 
that she sits at home surrounded by the spectres of despair, the 

hosts of sorrow, which she helps to dispel from their homes, 
But she is not selfish; and while she trudges along cheerfully 
enough under the heavy end of her friends’ crosses, she asks no one 
to lay so much as a finger on her own. In consequence of which no. 
one imagines that she ever suffers at all on her own account ; and 
most of her friends would take it as a personal affront were she 
to turn the tables and ask for that of which she had given so muck 
to others. She isthe moral anodyne of her circle, and when she 
ceases to soothe, she abdicates the function assigned to her by 
nature and dies out of her allotted uses. 

Another kind of popular person is the woman whose sympathies 
are more superficial, but whose faculties are more brilliant; the 
woman who makes herself agreeable, as it is called—that is, who 
can talk when she is wanted to talk, listen when she is wanted to 
listen, take a prominent part and some responsibility or keep her 
personality in the background, according to circumstances and the 
need of the moment; eminently a useful member of society, and 

opular just in proportion to the pleasure she can shed around her. 
But she offends no one, even though she is notoriously sought 
after and made much of; for she is good-natured to all, and 
people are not jealous of those who do not flaunt their sue- 
cesses, and whom popularity does not make insolent. The popular 
woman of this kind is always ready to help in the plea 
sure of others. She is a fair-weather friend, and shrinks with 
the most charming frankness from those on whom dark days 
have fallen. She is really very sorry when any of her friends fall 
out from the ranks, and are left behind to the tender mercies 0 
those cruel camp-followers in the march of life—sorrow or sick- 
ness; but she feels that her place is not with them—rather with 
the singers and players who are making things —- for the 
main body. But if she cannot stop to smooth the pillows o! 4 
dying-bed, or soothe the troubles of an aching heart, she cat 
organize delightful parties, set young people to congenial games, 
take off bores on to her own shoulders, and even utilize them 
for the neutralization of other bores; she is good for the back 
seat or the front, as is most convenient to others; she can shine 
at the state dinner where you want a serviceable show, or make & 
diversion in the quiet, not to say stupid, conglomerate of fogies, 
where you want a lively element to prevent universal stupor; she 
talks easily and well, and even brilliantly when on her mettle, but 
not enough to excite men’s envy ; and she has no decided opinions. 
She is a chameleon, an opal, changing ever in changing lights, am 
no one was yet known to determine her central quality. All that 
can be said of her is that she is good-natured and amusing, clever, 
facile, and ever ready to assist at all kinds of gatherings which she 
has the knack of making “ go,” and which would have been slow 
without her; that she knows every game that was ever invented, 
and is good for every sort of festivity; that she is always well- 
dressed, even tempered, and in (apparently) unwearied spirits and 
superb health; but what she is at home, when the world is shut 
out, never troubles the thoughts of any. She is to society wha 
the sympathetic woman is to the individual, and the sowed © 
much the same in both cases. But unless the socially cusefu 
woman has been able to secure the interest uf the sympathetic one, 
the chances are that, popular as she is now, she wi be shunted 
to the side when her time of brilliancy has passed ; and that, when 
her last hour comes, it will find her without the comfort of 4 
friend, forsaken and forgotten. She is of the kind to whom s” 
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¢ more especially applies ; and if her life’s food has not been 
per the h at at conus it has not been serviceable or 
enduring bread. 


THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


HE great debates which have occupied the House of Commons 
T during the past fortnight have thrown considerable light, it 
js to be hoped, on the agrarian needs of Ireland and the educa- 
tional requirements of England. They have illustrated still more 
strikingly another thing, the decline of Parliamentary eloquence. 
Oratory —_ to be a vanishing, if not a vanished, art in this 
country. ere are only two members of the House of Commons 
—Mr. Gladstone and Mr. me can fairly be ranked among 
its masters. In the House of Lords there has been, since the death 
of the late Lord Derby, only one peer who has earned similar dis- 
tinction, and that is Lord Ellenborough. Competent judges have 
heen disposed to assign him the first place in the competition of 
poth Houses for the prize of Parliamentary eloquence. But Lord 
Ellenborough declined the struggle. His gifts have been on a 
few oceasions shown to the world rather than continuously 
exercised on its behalf. He has scarcely ever spoken out of 
doors. He has very rarely spoken in the House, and when he 
has done so, he has seldom selected topics and occasions which 
fixed general attention. He has exhibited his paces, but he has 
not run in the race. The refusal of the name of orator to men of 
so much intellectual power, and of such pre-eminence and effi- 
ciency in debate, as Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Lowe, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Cairns, may seem capricious and unjust. But in reality it is 
neither. Given equality in intellectual power, and in knowledge of 
the subject-matter, the orator is one whose thoughts naturally flow 
into the moulds formed for them by the feelings and expectations of 
those who listen. Eloquence is an equation, if one may say so, be- 
tween the speaker and his hearers, It depends on the balance be- 
tween them remaining in nice and equal adjustment. If the orator 
is too much in the ascendant he falls into an egotistic monologue 
which, though for a time it may impose an unwilling yoke upon 
subject minds, never deeply sways them, and is sure in the end to 
be rejected. If the audience impresses itself too prominently 
upon the orator, he sinks into claptrap and flattery, and, ceasing 
tobe a voice, becomes an echo. There must be action and re- 
action, movement and rebound, the play of living mind upon 
mind. The orator’s language, while expressing his own thoughts, 
must adjust itself with instantaneous accuracy and perfect tlexi- 
bility to the rer and feeling of those who hearhim. The 
exclamation of an eminent modern writer, “Happy the orator 
whose speeches are lost,” was prompted no doubt by the perception 
that oratoric success depends on the relation of the speaker to 
his hearers, and cannot be reproduced under other conditions. 
Fox’s dictum that a speech which reads well is sure to have been 
abad one is an exaggerated application of the same truth. It 
pushes the principle too far, for the contemporary readers and 
the actual hearers may not improbably be in the same mood 
of mind. Burke’s speeches live; but they are in relation to 
succeeding ages because they were out of relation with the 
minds of those who listened to him. They are poetry and 
philosophy in oratoric form, and deal, therefore, with perma- 
nent interests and feelings, and not merely with passing emo- 
tions. The orations of Demosthenes en | Cicero, which did 
sway men, are read now as historic documents rather than as 
works of art or thought which have an interest in and for them- 
selves. No one turns to them as to Homer and Plato. The fact 
that a man may be, like Lord Erskine, a consummate orator at 
the Bar and a failure in Parliament, and that the best platform 
speaker seldom gains the ear of the House of Commons, illus- 
trates the doctrine of the necessity of a balance between the 
speaker and his audience. 

But this is not enough. Physical gifts of voice and manner, 
which in any approach to perfection are as rare as personal beauty, 
are the indispensable vehicle of oratory. With the three exceptions 
which we have named, this combination of faculties does not con- 
ety exist among contemporary politicians. Mr. Disraeli and 

. Lowe, Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns, have gained the faculty 
of continuous thinking upon their legs, and in the face of some 
hundreds of attentive and critical human beings. This is a very 
dificult and important acquisition. They have also learned in 
some di to synchronize thought and speech, so that their ideas 
come clothed to them in words, and perhaps flash upon them in 
their full distinctness only as their voices strike on their ears. The 
mastery of the physical organs requisite for the conduct of spoken 
discussion has also been conquered with more or less completeness. 

¢ practice of the Bar has given Lord Cairns an unimpeded fluency 
which is seldom attained without such discipline. In a sedentary 
and literary age, in which thinking is chiefly done in a library, and 

H 

i0 a posture which relieves instead of straining the muscles, and 
in which it finds its organ in the hand and its expression in writ- 
ing, rather than through the tongue and in speech, very early 
Practice or very decided natural Fg are necessary to confer an 
uninterrupted flow of language. Mr. Disraeli, Lord Salisbury, and 
Mr. Lowe speak with the occasional hesitation which is natural 
in men who, by profession or choice, were scholars and men of 
letters before they were statesmen and debaters. Lord Salisb 

4s overcome this disqualification more perfectly than Mr. Disraeli, 
ur. Lowe has wholly failed to get the better of it. In the phy- 
sical conditions of impressive speaking he is inferior, not only to 
every man of his own intellectual and political standing in either 


House, but to many men of the second order, such as Sir John 
Pakington and Mr. Cardwell. He is not in manner above the level 
of Mr. Ward Hunt. The mixture of hurry and of hesitation which 
marks him assimilates the delivery of some of his best speeches 
to the gabble of a schoolboy repeating a lesson which he fears he 
shall forget if he pauses for a moment, or to a University prize- 
oe or essayist reciting his immortal verse or.majestic prose at 
ommemoration. The intellectual power which has overcome 
these defects is made more conspicuous by them. Mr. Disraeli, 
though his faults of manner interfere less with the impressiveness 
of his speeches than is the case with Mr. Lowe, is little of an 
orator. He is never so weak and vapid as in his higher flights of 
thetoric. In one of his novels he deplores the loss of the art of 
conversation, of which he is understood to possess the secret. In 
it lies his strength as a Parliamentary speaker. The phrases and 
nicknames which go the round of a salon, and the brilliant 
repartees which give zest to talk, constitute the real life of his 
speeches. They are patiently waited for through long periods of 
bombast which an American stump-orator might envy, through 
bewildering expositions of a half-lunatic philosophy, and through 
views of history turned upside down. Mr. Disraeli seldom makes 
a speech which does not add a new phrase to the vocabulary of 
politics, and that phrase is often a political portrait. Mr. Horsman 
is now labelled as “the superior person” of the House of 
Commons, and everybody feels that he understands Mr. Horsman 
the better for the term. It explains him, at once reflecting the 
impression which he makes, and the absence of any very good 
ground for that impression. Next to this gift Mr. Disraeli’s 
power of ironical literary description stands him in good stead as 
aspeaker. The description which he gave in his speech on the 
Irish Land question of the progress of the Judges of Assize and 
the Bar on an Irish circuit, is a sketch which might very well 
occupy a page in the narrative of Prince gee rg i ritish 
experiences. The dexterity isremarkable with which Mr. Disraeli 
has turned to account his mastery of the art of conversation and 
of personal and social satire, in order to supply his defects as an 
orator and his imperfect acquaintance with public business. They 
are the literary reflection of that knowledge of the weaker side 
of men and of classes which is the ground of his success as a 
party leader. There is every reason to think that Mr. Disraeli 
onestly believes in his own bombast, and in the historical and 
hilosophical theories with which he occasionally startles the 
ouse. He has, as a writer and speaker, an Oriental love of 
cheap literary finery and a vein of turgid verbosity. But he keeps 
them in the background. He knows that they do not suit the 
English taste, and especially the temper of the House of Commons. 
He economises them, employing them for the terror and confusion of 
country gentlemen, abe ba ieve the more the less they understand, 
and whose delight in the skill with which their leader teases and 
tortures his opponents is tempered with a species of awe of him, 
as of a veiled prophet. There are signs every now and then that, if 
Mr. Disraeli had the courage to indulge his genius, the celebrated 
maiden speech which the House treated much as it now treats 
the speeches of Mr. Whalley would have had many sisters 
bearing a strong family rae, Paty to it. The orator who, a 
couple of years ago, amid the titters of his audience, planted the 
standard of St. George upon the mountains of Rasselas, is capable 
of feats as worthy of — Theatre in its best days as that 
remarkable performance itself. 

Though the Conservative party is fascinated by Mr. Disraeli, it 
is not really comfortable under him. It would show folly and 
ingratitude if it superseded or slighted the man who for nearly a 
quarter of a century has been its ornament and defence. There is 
no reason to attribute to it any such treason. Butit admires and 
fears rather than likes and trusts him. Its hand is given to Mr. 
Disraeli, but Mr. Gathorne Hardy has its heart. The Conserva- 
tive party is attached to the member for the University of Oxford 
for much the same reason which made Eve hang in rapt admira- 
tion over the fountain, and Narcissus pine away at the well. It 
sees in him its own reflected image. Mr. 'Gathorne Hardy is 
the last incarnation of Toryism. Though a man of considerable 
ability, he has not the largeness, richness, and flexibility of nature 
which make the true orator. But that adjustment and balance 
of sentiment and opinion without which a man cannot be the 
accepted spokesman of a party exists with the nicest accuracy 
between Mt. Hardy and the Opposition. A quick percep- 
tion of points an f to the apprehension of his party, a rapid 
and decisive manner, a confident bearing, a fluent utterance, and 
a smooth and liquid voice, make him as effective a speaker, 
within somewhat narrow intellectual limits, as is to be found 
in the House of Commons. He is more nearly an orator than 
many much abler and more important men. But mere oratory is 
ceasing to be a power in Parliamentary affairs. With Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright it is only an instrument through which other 
and more essential qualities of statesmanship express and enforce 
themselves. The days when rhetorical graces were cultivated, 
and a speaker stood “tuning his voice and balancing his hands,” 
are gone. As mere speakers, the late Mr. Peter Borthwick and 
the late Mr. Daniel ittle Harvey, who were wholly without 
political importance, and who were seldom listened to, took no in- 
considerable rank. Mr. Newdegate is the only member of the 
present House of Commons whose performances recall the elocu- 
tion-master. Mr. Shiel was called the Kean of oratory. Mr. 
Newdegate’s gestures and tones seem to indicate an ambition to 
be its Kemble. They do not entitle him, we fear, to a higher 
rank than that of the actor in Kemble’s school whose style of 
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rformance and the first syllable of whose name procured him 
Pre sobriquet of the “ heavy Van.” Whatever may be said of the 
decline of eloquence in the present House of Commons, the change 
is not on every account to be deplored. In alegislative and ruling 
assembly, words should be the expression of things, and speech the 
instrument of action. When they come to be valued on their own 
account, rhetoric is likely to be cultivated at the expense of states- 
manship. True oratory is as rare a gift as true poetry. It is to 
be welcomed where it comes, but it cannot be manufactured. To 
pull the waggon out of the ruts, the shoulder of Hercules is more 
serviceable than the lyre of Apollo, A true cart-horse will do 
more than a mock-Pegasus, 


MR. FROUDE IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. ; 
V R. FROUDE gave us a challenge a little time ago which 
Bs most people who read probably laughed at. In the course 
of reviewing Mr. Froude’s History it had often been our lot to 
point out the habitual inaccuracy of his references and quotations 
whenever an ordinary library afforded the means of testing them. 
But, as a large part of his materials were of a kind which 
very few people have the opportunity of testing, we said that 
about these parts of his work we were unavoidably in a state 
of doubt and suspicion; that we could not unhesitatingly accept 
statements said to be contained in inaccessible documents at 
Simancas or elsewhere, when we found that Mr. Froude could not 
or would not quote accurately from such common books as 
Camden and D'’Ewes. Mr. Froude has now given us a still easier 
means of testing him. He has left his favourite sixteenth cen- 
tury, and has made his appearance in the twelfth, He has taken 
a subject which does not involve any a to Simancas or 
even to Chancery Lane. To judge of his last production in 


the way of history, there is nothing to do but to take down a | 


single book familiar to most medieval students, and to see how 
he succeeds in quoting, translating, and analysing it. He has 
stooped to be for a season the “homo unius libri.” To work 
the rack then is very easy. Let us see whether he can bear 
the question with the fortitude of Campian. 

In the February number of Fraser’s Magazine is an article by 
Mr. Froude headed “A Bishop of the Twelfth Century.” The 
title of itself suggests that Bishops of the twelfth century are a 
class of men with whom Mr. Froude is not very intimate, and the 
article, when we come to examine it, does not belie the presump- 
tion. The Bishop thus trotted out, lixe a strange animal from a 
strange time, turns out to be no other than the famous St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, and Mr. Froude’s studies about him have evidently 
been confined to the well-known “ Magna Vita,” edited six years 
ago by Mr. Dimock in the series of Chronicles and Memorials. Of 
the metrical Life published by Mr. Dimock in 1860 Mr. Froude 
evidently knows nothing, nor is there any sign that he has turned to 
any one of the contemporary writers. The whole article shows that 
Mr. Froude knows nothing of St. Hugh, and very little of the 
twelfth century, except what he has learned from the Magna Vita. 
He has stumbled upon it as a novelty; he has been, naturally 
enough, delighted at what he has stumbled on ; and he has rushed 
in hot haste to put forth the result of his discovery, evidently 
thinking that St. Hugh is as little known to everybody else as 
he was to Mr. Froude himself. Now everybody except Mr. Froude, 
if he knows nothing else of St. Hugh, knows the story of his 
causing the body of Rosamond to be moved out of the church of 
Godstow. This story, which is found in Benedict and Roger 
of Howden, has made its hag | into the commonest books; to go no 
further, it may be found in Wheatly on the Common Prayer. But 
it is not in the Magna Vita. So Mr. Froude, after a little patroniz- 
ing talk about saints in general, draws out his St. Hugh, the hero 
of this familiar tale, as a person absolutely umknown. Mr. Froude 
thinks that “the story of Hugo ”—he always calls him Hugo—“ of 
Lincoln has been too long unknown to us,” and he is condescending 
enough to “ propose in the present article to draw some brief at- 
tention to him.” So he is introduced “as St. Hugo of Avalon, a 
monk of the Grand Chartreuse,” &c. &e.—“ Grand Chartreuse,” we 
must put in, is Mr. Froude’s French and not ours, and it makes us 
suspect that he has somewhere or other a “béte noir.” Of the 
Magna Vita, Mr. Froude, in all the exstasy of first acquaintance, 
says, “ The book is so rare a treasure that we will waste no time 
in describing what it is not. Within its own compass it contains 
the most vivid picture which has come down to us of England as 
it then was, and of the first Plantagenet Kings.” Far be it from us 
to depreciate Abbot Adam of Eynsham and his book; but whether 
it would altogether outweigh all the lives and letters of Thomas, his 
friends and his enemies, all John of Salisbury and Giraldus and 
Peter of Blois and Walter Map, to say nothing of Benedict and 
Roger and Ralph of Dissand the Dialogus de Scaccario, we are 
a litde in doubt. “Omne ignotum pro magnifico”; but in order 


to be “pro magnifico” the “ignotum” must at least be so far | 


“notum ” that its name has been heard. 

We now go on to Mr. Froude’s analysis of the Magna Vita. It 
is simply an analysis, at least a selection of extracts, which any- 
body could have made who knows enough of Latin and English 
for the purpose. In going through this easy task, wherever a 
blunder could be made, including some places where it would 
have seemed very hard to make oue, Mr. Froude has successfully 
and consistently blundered. 

The beginning was easy. Where was St. Hugh born? Mr. 
Froude could manage to copy Mr. Dimock’s note, and make him be 


born “in the mountainous country near Grenoble, on the borders 
of Savoy.” But we confess a mischievous wish to know what Mr. 
Froude would have done if he had had before him the opening 
lines of the metrical Life; ’ 
Imperialis ubi Burgundia surgit ad Alpes 
Ex condescendit Rhodano. 
We have a clear enough remembrance of certain flounderings 
about the Principality of Orange to make us not a little curious 
to meet Mr. Froude once more within the borders of “ Imperialis 
Burgundia.” 

But, leaving what might have been, let us see what there is, 
“The Bishop was the third son of a Count of Avalon.” The 
county is of Mr. Froude’s own creation, and there is nothing to 
show that he was his father’s third son. ‘To match the elevation 
of the simple lord of Avalon into a Count, the Bishop of Grenoble 
is, a little way on, raised into an Archbishop. Most people 
would, especially in dealing with so ticklish a region as the 
mountainous region on the borders of Savoy, have looked at 
Spruner’s maps, civil and ecclesiastical. As Mr. Froude clearly 
did not do so, we may be thankful for what we can get, as a 
very little more trouble might have placed St. Hugh's Avalon 
either in the Ducal Burgundy or in Somersetshire. The same 
| contempt for geography, so characteristic of Mr. Froude, runs 
| through the whole article. Hugh goes to be consecrated in 
| London (‘ perveniens Londonias,” M. V. p. 114), and thence to 
| be installed at Lincoln. Mr. Froude rolls the two cities and the 
| two ceremonies together by sending him to “Lincoln to be 
anointed.” But it is not wonderful if Mr. Froude confounds 
London and Lincoln, considering that the diocese of Lincoln then 
stretched into Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, and that Mz. 
Froude clearly thinks that, wherever the diocese extended, the city 
extended also, A man had been taken out of sanctuary at Brackley 
in Northamptonshire. That town is immortalized, if by nothing 
else, by the lines 


Brackley breed, 
Better hang than feed, 


and it sent two members to Parliament down to the great Reform 
Bill. In the Magna Vita (306) the thing is said to have been 
done at the “villa que vocatur Barkeleia.” A confusion with 
Berkeiey would have been easy, only the biographer prudently 
adds, “ Est autem fundus ipse in episcopatu Lincolniensi.” But 
Mr. Froude says that the man was taken “ out of a sanctuary at 
Lincoln.” Brackley is therefore, in Mr. Froude’s eyes, the same 
place as the city of Lincoln. Indeed the words “ episcopatus 
Lincolniensis” are a standing puzzle to Mr. Froude. In p. 178 
of the Life, a deacon and a knight are mentioned, and it is added 
“erat uterque de episcopatu Lincolniensi”; that is, both lived 
in Hugh’s diocese. Mr. Froude makes Reginald of Argenton 
“one of the bishop’s knights”—quite another thing—and tells 
us that the deacon was “a younger son of a noble house,” a fact 
which Mr. Froude must have inferred from his interest with the 
King and the Archbishop, for the Life itself says nothing about 
his pedigree. 

A writer who thus identifies the city of Lincoln first with 
London and then with Brackley cannot be expected to be parti- 
cular about places on the other side of the sea. In Mr. Froude’s 
narrative we read, ‘‘Once more he started for Normandy,” and, 
directly after, “On approaching Angers, he was met by Sir Gilbert 
de Lacy.” “ Clericus quidam nomine Gilbertus de Laci,” says the 
Life (p. 284); Mr. Froude may have remembered Sir Hugh 
Evans, but the general reader would be apt to take Sir Gilbert tor 
alnight. It is by no means clear that Mr. Froude does not think 
that Angers is in Normandy; it is certain that any one would 
think from his account that Hugh went to Angers as fast as 
he could, instead of which he had stayed three weeks in Nor- 
mandy and three weeks more in the neighbourhood of Angers 
(M.V. 280). Well, Sir Gilbert tells Hugh that “ Richard had 
been struck by an arrow tn the trenches at Chaluz.” There are 
no trenches in the Magna Vita, nor can we find any in Roger of 
Howden, and we suspect that they come from Sebastopol and not 
from Chaluz. On his way to the funeral Hugh stops to visit the 
widowed Queen Berengaria in “ castro quod Beuford appellatur” 
(M. V. 286), which Mr. Froude only translates “at Beaufort 
Abley.” Earl John, the expectant Duke and King, was at the 
time of his brother's death with his nephew Arthur in Britanny. 
On this not amazing fact My. Froude makes this odd comment :— 

That John and not Arthur must take Richard’s place the bishop seems 
to have assumed as unavoidable: Arthur was but ten years old and the 
times were too rough for a regency. 


Mr. Froude has got hold of the notion of the school histories 
that John usurped the crown to the prejudice of the rightful heir 
| Arthur. It is certain that Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, anxious 
| doubtless for a separation from Normandy and England, chose 
Arthur for their Count and were subdued by John, It is equally 
certain that in England and Normandy not a voice was raised for 
Arthur. To Mr. Froude this perhaps seems very wonderful, and 
to need some explanation ; to a Bishop of the twelfth century 1t 
seemed the most obvious thing in the world. Dut just now we 
are dealing with the geography. The biographer says (287) 
that John “ Chinonem venit”; Mr. Froude says that “he made 
haste to Fontevrault,” whither he did not go till afterwards. To 
be sure Chinon and Fontevrault are not so far apart as Brackley 
and Lincoln; but Mr. Froude writes as if neither name conveyed 
| any idea to him. So, a little before, Hugh goes to see Richard at 
| “ Roche d’Andeli.” “Does the reader see at once what place 1s 
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meant by “Roche d’Andeli,” “novum castellum Rupis de 
Andeli”? Richard’s Chiteau Gaillard, his saucy castle, his 
daughter of a year old, looking down so proudly on the winding 
Seine, is to Mr. Froude a name and nothing more. ‘ 

One point more of geography. Mr. Froude gives us a picture 
of Hogh “in Holland, wi is brother William of Avalon, 
encountering a military insurrection.” Now William is described 
as “ episcopi consobrinus” (M. V. 167), which is oddly translated 
by “brother,” and the “ military insurrection” comes, we conceive, 
fom the fact that in Holland Hugh was attacked by “ milites et 
armigeri,” while ee his enemies were only “ burgenses 
jnfensi.” But how about Holland? Mr. Froude is cautious, and 
does not commit himself to any subtleties about Hollandia Trans- 
marina and Cismarina, This is just the point on which one 
would like to probe him a little further, to find out whether he 
knows or does not know that there is a Holland within the diocese 
aud county of Lincoln. i 

On the whole, the finest confusion that Mr. Froude has made is 
about the preparations made for St. Hugh’s installation feast. We 
must here quote Mr. Froude in full :— $- 

No sooner was he established and had looked about him, than from the 

r tenants of estates of the see he heard complaints of that most ancient 
of English grievances—the game laws. Hugo, who himself touched no 
meat, was not likely to have cared for the chase. He was informed that 
yenison must be provided for his installation feast. He told his people to 
take from his park what was necessary—three hundred stags if they 
pleased, so little he cared for preserving them ; but neither was he a man to 
have interfered needlessly with the recognised amusements of other people. 
There must have been a case of real oppression, or he would not have 
meddled with such things. 
Mr. Froude has here jumbled together two passages in the life of 
St. Hugh which have nothing to do with one another, and it is 
clear that his head is running on the question as to the morality 
of field sports, which has nothing to do with either. Mr. Froude, 
who in another part of his article tells us how he puts on his 
shooting-jacket for rest of mind and body, may perhaps blame 
St. Anselm, when he sheltered the hunted hare, for interfering 
needlessly with the recognised amusements of other people, and we 
know not what words he would use towards Abbot Thomas de la 
Mare of Saint Alban’s, of whom we read that “aucupationem, 
venationem, et omnimodos ludos, tam publicos quam privatos, quasi 
virus, fugiebat, et exsecrabatur; ita ut a talibus faciem averteret, 
et lepores et aves vi canum et accipitrum fugatas et ad suum 
refugium convolantes, more Sancti Martini, indemnes abire per- 
mitteret.” But there is no recorded judgment of St. Hugh in 
favour either of Mr. Freeman or of Mr. Trollope. Hugh’s contro- 
versy with the “summus regis forestarius,’” whom Mr. Froude 
oddly degrades into a “ head-keeper,” had nothing to do with the 
recognised amusements of anybody; but, as Mr. Froude rightly 
guesses, it arose out of the oppressions exercised on the people, the 
“injuriosa jurisdictio,” the “ pestis provinciales depopulans,” and the 
about the feast had nothing to do the 

orester, or with preserving or not preserving in any shape. 

is told by his steward that. there aes be venison for the feast, aa 
that the number of deer—fallow deer, “damule,” not stags— 
must he fixed by himself. The Bishop’s answer, “juxta cordis 
sui magnificentiam simpliciter prolatum,” was, “Take three hun- 
dred, and, if you want more, take more.” ‘I'he joke, which would 
have been just the same had they been three hundred oxen, was 
fully appreciated by King Henry and his courtiers; but though 
we never heard that My. Froude was a Scotchman, he seems to 
need a surgical operation to get a joke into him. 

Afew more things. In p. 57 of the Magna Vita we read a story 
of certain carnal temptations which St. Hugh overcame, and in 
the mystical language of his biographer the process is described as 
astruggle between the angel of hg and the angel of darkness. 
Mr. Froude takes it all literally, and tells us how “an angel from 
above appeared to enter the cell as a spectator of the conflict.” 
Inp. 71 Abbot Adam describes the delay of the King in finishing 
the buildings of the Priory of Witham, even “majori construc- 
tionis jam parte convenienter explicita.” This Mr. Froude oddly 
translates, “ the building was not begun.” Abbot Adam in p. 75 
says that the King “ misit sumptus” towards finishing it; Mr. 
Froude says “that he sent workmen.” When Hugh was installed, 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury, whose right it is to this day to in- 
stall all the Bishops of the province, asked for his customary fee, 
which Hugh refused. He would give as much “ pro cathedra”— 
for the throne in which the Archdeacon had just installed him, as 
he had given “pro mitra”—for the Bishopric itself. Mr. Froude 
translates “‘cathedra” “cathedral,” turns the installation fees into 
consecration fees, and runs off into a little bit of declamation. 

These things are only samples, but space will not allow us more 
than samples. If any one will take the trouble to compare Mr. 
Froude’s stories with the passages in the “Magna Vita” on 
which they are founded, we believe that he will find some mis- 
conception or mistranslation in every one. Mr. Froude seems 
everywhere incapable of catching the sense or spirit of his original. 

ne feature we must mark. henever a King is spoken to, he 
always puts in some such word as “Majesty” or “ Highness,” 
though of course there is nothing like it in the text. 

We have looked at this article from one point only. From another 
polut of view, as a piece of generous appreciation of a man quite out 
of Mr, Froude’s line, the article does him very great credit. But Mr. 
Froude has challenged inquiry into his accuracy, and we have 
tested it by a very simple and favourable test. We have seen 

ow he fares in a narrative which needed no research or comparison, 
Where there was nothing to do but to transcribe and translate 


from a single book. He may be more lucky with Spanish at 
Simancas than he is with Latin at Lincoln. He may be more lucky 
with the sixteenth century than with the twelfth. But from the 
twelfth a and from the centuries on each side of it, we beg 
for his own sake to warn him off. Whatever St. Hugh may have 
done, or not done, in the matter of preserving game, it is certain 
that, as far as Mr. Froude is concerned, man-traps and spring-guns 
are set on those centuries, ~ 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS. 

T is curious to transport ourselves in imagination back to the 

eriod of we J childhood, especially if fortune should have 
placed us in a family of sound Evangelical principles, and to en- 
deavour to recall the feelings then excited in our bosoms by the 
name of Sunday. Permanent amongst the associations of the day 
were certain sensual hankerings after the blessings so thankfully 
acknowledged in a grace of more than usual unction. The roast 
beef and plum-pudding seemed fully to justify an effusion which 
had caught some additional warmth from the discourse to which 
we had so lately listened. The religious observances did not all 
harmonize so satisfactorily with our tone of feeling. At a very 
early period, it is true, the infant mind is gratified with the con- 
cession of a certain intellectual dignity implied in the privilege of 
going to church. Like the emergence from petticoats to jackets, 
it marked a step in that upward progress which we welcomed 
with such blind satisfaction. But our dignity soon became rather 
oppressive. We took to furtive amusements under cover of a 
good old-fashioned pew; and our experiences of that kind were 
amongst the first that helped us to perceive the horrid perver- 
sity by which things in general are characterized in the world. 
Children do not question, unless they are objectionably precocious, 
the formal teaching of their elders that it is somehow due to the 
eternal fitness of things that they should take part in ceremonies 
of whose meaning they have the dimmest appreciation, and should 
hear a venerable person talking for half an hour in language 
which might as well, so far as they are concerned, be so much 
dumbshow. It is doubtless as right as that they should learn 
the multiplication table, or be submitted to other hideous torments 
inflicted upon the infant world. We dare in tender years no more 
speculate on the general question than acab-horse can inquire why 
he should be compelled to stand for hours in rain and snow, and 
suffer much for unknown purposes at the hands of a mysteriousbiped. 
We take the good and the evil as somehow inexplicably connected, 
and make a note of the fact that what is right is often very unplea- 
sant. Those dreary intervals which elapse between church time and 
meals are a greater perplexity to the infant mind. It accepts in- 
deed, without hesitation, the idea that what is harmless on one 
day may be wicked on the next; and takes the strictest Puritanical 
code for ted with the utmost readiness. But as no modern 
severity is unflinching enough to carry out the theory of a Jewish 
Sabbath in all its precision, there arises a necessity for an elaborate 
system of casuistry. How to draw the line between the amount 
of amusement which is a necessary concession to the weakness of 
the flesh, and that which palpably amounts to a sin, is an almost 
insoluble problem. A very quaint illustration of the difficulty 
appears in a document lately quoted by the Pall Mali Gazette. 
Somebody, it seems, had advertised for,a set of unobjectionable 
Sunday toys for a child of fourteen months old. At that early 
age the years of that precocious infant have to “bear their 
destined freight!” A reply is made by a judicious writer set- 
ting forth a perfectly satisfactory mode of providing amusement. 
The recipe for avoiding sin without loss of pleasure is simple. 
The parent should buy a couple of hundred wooden bricks and a 
Noah’s ark, and with that simple machinery he may set the wiies 
of the tempter at defiance. The bricks are to be used after the 
familiar childish fashion, but in illustration of Scripture narratives. 
The table-cloth will do for the Lake of Galilee or for the whole 
of Judea, according to circumstances; the various inhabitants of 
the ark will enliven the scene by their presence. Slight ana- 
chronisms will of course be overlooked. Thus, for example, the 
conversion of St. Paul was graphically represented by heaping a 
pile of bricks for Damascus, we pre- 
sume on this occasion only, was taken by Noah) on the ground by 
the side of a horse from the ark, and pis Shem, , and 
Japhet to contemplate him in their habitual attitudes. A little 
ingenuity would doubtless be sufficient to introduce the whole 
strength of the company, and to find appropriate places for all the 
clean and unclean animals. 

This is a very pretty amusement, and plenty of children would 
be quite capable of enjoying it. Indeed it might perhaps be re- 
commended to Mr. Dixon’s notice as meeting in some degree the 
demand for a harmless and universal system of religious instruc- 
tion. By changing the names of the animals the game might be 
arranged so as to meet the views of several different sects at once. 
A Jewish child, for example, could not be expected to sympathize 
with the conversion of St. Paul; but he might take the same 
scene as representing the death of Absalom, or the escape of the 
Israelites from Egypt, or any other portion of the sacred narrative. 
We simply throw out this hint by the way; but an analysis of 
the of this curious manifestation of sentiment 
would cast a curious light upon the true British view of the day 
of rest. If we might venture to show the doctrines implicitly 
accepted into the form of distinct propositions, we should per- 
haps arrive at something like the following result. In the first 
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place, all amusement on Sunday is primd facie sinful. Cricket 
or football would be deadly sins, and even a quiet walk would 
involve a dangerous degree of tampering with the holy ordi- 
nance. However, as the writer from whom we quote forcibly 
remarks, “physical vitality” is not “a moral fault.” A child 
at the age, say, of fourteen months has a certain amount of 
nervous energy running to waste, which cannot be altogether 
checked, though it must be regarded with extreme suspicion. If 
the world could have been constructed according to the advice of 
these gentlemen, this inconvenience would doubtless not have 
occurred. Every child, even before it could speak, would have 


undergone as it were a period of hybernation once in every 


seven days; it would have been torpid except in the intervals 
necessary for taking in an appropriate quantity of physical and 
spiritual supplies. Unluckily, or otherwise, the Evangelical 
clergy were not consulted on that critical occasion; and, as a 
natural result, we have this distressing overflow of superfluous 
energy. The fountain will play in spite of all propriety, and the 
difficult question occurs of how it can be sanctitied. The happy 
solution provided by a couple of hundred wooden bricks and 
a Noah’s ark precisely meets the case. The child still amuses 
itself, but a dion is pronounced over the amusement which 
brings it within the category of permitted cases. Like the 
sign of the cross, it banishes by its mysterious efficacy the 
evil spirits which might otherwise be supposed to haunt the 
wooden bricks and animals. If Noah was called Sinbad, and the 
bricks represented the city of Bagdad instead of the Tower of 
Babel, the child would go through a performance productive of 
—, the same effect upon its moral and intellectual nature ; 
ut the occurrence of names connected with Jewish history is 
sufficient to change the whole religious aspect of the performance. 
The correct stamp is placed upon the coin, and it passes current 
immediately; or, as we might rather say, the child is provided 
with a sacred amulet which enables it to breathe without danger 
the atmosphere of simple amusement. We would not for the 
world say anything which might cut off from any poor innocent 
of fourteen months, or under, its chance of escape from the austere 
monotonies of a Puritan Sunday; but we hope that the parents 
have considered the objection that some profanity might possibly 
arise from this mode of playing with sacred things. There are 
some scenes and persons in the Bible which, we confess, we should 
not like to see represented by a child of ours with the help of 
wooden bricks and Noah’s arks. But it is an old observation 
that there is a very close connexion between superstition and 
profanity. 

Not to dwell upon this, the invention strikes us as very in- 
genious, and capable of a much wider application than the 
original contriver may have imagined. Older persons may take a 
hint as to the best way of quieting their consciences. Amuse- 
ment is wrong on Sunday, and should be sternly put down. A 
man who would be guilty of playing a game or looking at a 
picture would be as bad as a drunkard or a thief. But let him 
associate his amusement with the Scriptures and the whole state 
of the case will be altered. The Directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company should add to their collections a few wax-figures repre- 
senting the ancient Jews, they should have a panorama of the 
Holy Land and declare that their garden is laid out in exact 
imitation of the Garden of Eden, and they might boldly appeal to 
the religious world to allow them to open their doors on Sunday. 
Even the theatres might contrive a atic representation of 
some scenes in Old Testament history; and a circus ‘which is 
fortunate enough to possess a camel might immediately declare 
its readiness to illustrate the passage of the desert. The principle 
would be identical, and in a very short time all our population 
might be amusing itself without committing any offence against 
Sabbatarianism. When people are so clever at cheating them- 
selves for the pleasure of their children, they might contrive to 
do a little self-deception for the benefit of their poorer fellow- 
countrymen. For ourselves, we must confess that the proceeding 
is not oe pleasant tocontempMte. The particular absurdity 
which we have selected is almost too trifling for notice, but it 
is a petty indication of a very widespread temper of mind. In 
the stern old Puritan conception of the Sunday there was at 
least a certain grandeur. It was cruelly hard upon the children, 
and many of us remember those days of enforced and dreary idle- 
ness with greater bitterness than is due to more serious causes of 
vexation. Butif it tended to sour men’s minds, it did not tend 
to make them mean. The religious spirit indicated was narrow, 
but it was capable of exercising a mighty influence and forming 
strong characters; nor would any reasonable man speak slightingly 
of the benefits, mixed as they are with many evils, which result 
from the English respect for Sunday. Be this as it may, the 
superstitious pettifogging of the bigoted school is the greatest 
source of danger to the whole institution. It is really lamentable 
to think how many children have this sort of nonsense instilled 
into them from their earliest years; they are taught, on the one 
hand, that all innocent amusements become wicked on a Sunday, 
and, on the other, that by a skilful bit of legerdemain they may 
get the pleasure without the sin. It is difficult to conceive a 
training more likely to result in a happy combination of bigotry 
and hypocrisy. It enables a clever lad to eat his cake so long as 
it is — over with a transparent coating of religious platitude, 
and to believe that everybody who takes it without is on the high 
road to perdition. If people would bring themselves to admit 
frankly that some amusement is necessary and desirable for human 
beings even on Sunday, they would do more to preserve its vitality 


than by any quantity of special pleading they would enable chi}. 
dren to believe that religious observances are not of necessity g 
weariness to the flesh; and, above all, they would run less risk of 
converting them into premature hypocrites. No sight in the 
world is more melancholy than a child who has already learnt the 
art of systematically cheating his own conscience. 


THE IRISH POLICE. 


\ \ 7 HATEVER may be the policy pursued in Ireland for the nex; 

twenty years, he would be a singularly sanguine man who 
expected it to ensure a moderate duration of tranquillity and 
repose. Putting aside the irritation which is bred of disappoint- 
ment, and the violence which has grown through habit, there js 
still to be considered the inherent turbulence which—with all due 
deference to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Huxley—has ever been charac. 
teristic of many parts of Ireland. So long as Irishmen are Irish. 
men (we will not say Celts) they will find matters to fight and 
conspire about, no less than people to “ tumble over.” It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of considerable interest, not only to Irishmen 
but to the kingdom at large, that these occasions of conspirac 
and assassination should be narrowed to the smallest limit, unti} 
they reach their vanishing point. It is not less important that this 
result should be brought about by the abnormal action of existing 
laws and institutions, rather than by their suspension or infraction, 
For although sudden checks and violent restraints may succeed in 
repressing outrage for the time, they do not succeed in changin 
the popular bias from sympathy with crime to sympathy wi 
order and the law. 

Now there has long existed in Ireland an institution which, 
created for the defence of law and undoubtedly not useless for the 
purpose, may justly be charged with having recently done less good 
service than might fairly have been expected from it. The Iri 

lice has been the subject of continual eulogies both from Eng- 
ish and native writers. It has also been an object of compe- 
tition to young men of decent birth and scanty means in all 

of Ireland. It is the special glory of its second founder, Thomas 
Druramond. The pay which it gives and the position which it 
confers are allurements sufficient to counterbalance the attractions 
which the career of a merchant’s clerk or of a village priest offers 
to many minds. Recruited alike from Protestant and Romaniss 
sections of the community, it supersedes sectarian differences by a 
common esprit de corps. Military in its equipment, its costume, 
and its manners, but exempted from the ordinary hardships of s 
purely military life, it entices into its ranks the young scions of 
the small farming families in the North and the South. Such 
a body, so numerous and compact, might justly be supposed 
capable of overawing the turbulent, crushing the seditious, and 
encouraging the well-disposed. Facts, however, do not fully con- 
firm this presumption. The police, even in those districts in 
which it is most numerous, is now comparatively ineffective. The 
recent charge of Mr. Justice Morris reveals a condition of things 
in ee which is unintelligible when one remembers the 
strength of the police which is stationed there. That a single 
county, in which there are 1,100 constabulary, should present 
at one assize one hundred and eighteen charges, including vio- 
lent assaults, attempts at murder, destruction of property, 
threatening notices, and every species of lawlessness, is certainly 
surprising to minds which are accustomed to compare organiza- 
tion and results, And it is not surprising that persons who make 
this comparison should be bold enough to express their disbelief in 
the general efficiency of the Irish police. This, to many ears, wil 
sound like a hard and heretical saying. But nevertheless it 1s 
not new, as the readers of Mr. Nassau Senior’s Correspondence 
will recollect, and its truth has been affirmed by the evidence of 
succeeding observers. Nor, perhaps, are the causes of this de- 
ficiency far to seek. The Irish Constabulary is a military body, 
and, in special emergencies, is capable of acting with military dash. 
Let no one accuse us of ingratitude or forgetfulness when we 
protest against the exclusively military character of this national 
force. The most ordinary feelings of justice forbid us to forget 
the effective service rendered in March 1867, in face of a bold 
and sanguine conspiracy. No body of men could, collectively, 
have behaved better than the 11,000 members of the Irish Con- 
stabulary at that time. No individual members of any force 
could have evinced more cool courage or more devoted fidelit, 
than Sub-inspector Burke did at Tallaght, and Constable W. 
Duggan at Nimmo’s Bridge. Had they and their comrades then 
yielded to the fear of overmastering numbers, parts of Ireland 
would have passed for a time under the dominion of Hiberno- 
American filibusters. And, were sedition to raise its head agai 
in the South, the regular army could have no firmer and more 
valuable auxiliaries than the police. But open, armed, an 
rampant sedition is not the enemy which is now to be met. 
At least, it is not yet so, although whether it ever becomes 
so will depend on the firmness or weakness of the Government. 
The tactics of the discontented are confined to conspiracy, to 
threatening notices, to desultory attacks on men or houses, an 
to assassinations. They are worked by secret societies, whose 
agents traverse every county, and whose behests are second 
by a mysterious and murderous confederacy. The immediate 
agents in the worst crimes are necessarily few. Werethey known 
to the police, as they are probably known to many of the country 
people, their arrest might be effected with perfect security. But 
they are protected by the obscurity which is thrown over their 
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rsons and their meetings. They go from district to district, and 
execute their task of assassination undetected, or at least unim- 
ed. The fears with which the mystery of their conspiracy 
inspires the peasants, no less than a partial collusion with their 
, have hitherto ensured their safety. Each additional 
instance of success has confirmed their impunity and the collusive 
inactivity of the country people; until at length a body of 
obscure men, from the lowest grades of society, looks down with 
triumphant arrogance on rank, property, and education. 

It is against this miserable condition of things that a police is 
organized to contend, and is expected to contend successfully. 
Nor is there any insuperable reason why it should not contend 
successfully in Ireland. The conspirators are Irish; so are the 
police. The former come from various parts of Ireland; so do the 

lice. There is nothing strange or foreign in the violators of the 

w which should scare or deceive its conservators. How then 
does it happen that, when a murder has been committed, the 
murderer inevitably escapes? How is it that, when he commits 
the crime in presence of a score of people in broad daylight, no one 
makes an effort to seize him? It may be said that, in every case 
of agrarian crime, the sympathy of the Irish peasant is with the 
criminal. It may be so sometimes, but it is not so always. More- 
over, the victims of these crimes are not always, nor even gene- 
rally, landlords or rich middlemen. It is as often a poor cottier 
who has taken the holding of another cottier, or a small farmer 
who has bought the goodwill of another small farmer, that is shot 
from behind a hedge or assaulted in his own house, as a landlord 
or an agent. The sympathies of the bystanders are not with the 
assailant, but only their fears. And it is precisely because the 
fears of the peor e do give impunity to crime that we accuse 
the police of inefficiency. It gee | monstrous that such 
crimes as Mr. Justice Morris details should be committed in a 
county where there is a garrison of 1,100 policemen, It is easy 
to | that Tipperary is demoralized. But Tipperary demoraliza- 
tion has not gone to the length of breaking u the county into two 
classes, “‘ shooters and shootees.” The loutish idle lads who hang 
about Clonmel and other Irish towns, unemployed and careless of 
all employment but such as a Fenian invasion might give them, are 
demoralized. The Irish loafer who has gone to America and re- 
turned as great a loafer as he went is demoralized. But the occu- 
pants of the rich loamy land of Tipperary are neither demoralized 
nor lunatics. Some of them may have some wild notions of 
property, but none of them are mad enough to suppose that any 
system of property can be reared upon a system of murder. If the 
police did their duty properly they would find, not resistance, but 
assistance, on the Lm of the people. It is not by galloping with 
clanking spurs and rattling carbines over the scene of a crime two 
hours after its perpetration that its repetition can be prevented 
and its abettors punished. Nor is it by parading in military 
amay that officers of the peace can drive the agents of a 
secret association out of a district. A good police should be so 
organized as to be able to prevent the commission of crime by 
knowing and apprehending its assigned instruments. It is not for 
us to indicate the modes by which this end may be attained. 
But it has been done, and is now done, by the Continental police. 
And what is done in France or Austria need not be impossible in 
Treland. Despite the secret oaths and the secret signs, the object 
of a strange visitor in a country district of Tipperary or West- 
meath is pretty well conjectured by the people. And though 
such a man is not likely to rush into the arms of a military 
constable fully —- for parade, he might without difficulty 
be taken or tracked by a less conspicuous agent who combined 
astuteness with resolution. A body so numerous and so intelligent 
as the Irish police ought to possess, in every station, one or two 
men fully qualified to trace the footsteps of a conspirator, and 
to extract from him the names of his employers. In certain 
districts, and under the actual circumstances of the country, it 
might be necessary to purchase the services of a classof men who 
have ere now been usefully employed as ferrets in pursuit of 
Insh criminals. But the fidelity of these men would be doubtful, 
unless riveted by the zeal and activity of the police. 

We are assuming throughout that the Irish police are faithful 
to the Government which employs them; that, though raised 
from the soil, they have no bias towards agrarian innovation, and 
that, though mainly of the Romish Church, they have no hostility 
to their Protestant fellow-subjects. We know there are persons 
who believe that the resultless operations of the force prove not 
merely a defective organization but a disloyal collusion. This 
imputation involves the charge of such gross treason that we will 
hot permit ourselves to entertain it for a moment. It is directly 
hegatived by the loyalty of the force in 1867. But should it 
turn out that the Irish origin of the force is adverse to its effective 
action, or that its military organization interferes with its peculiar 
duties, then it will be clear that both its organization and its mode 
of recruitment must be altered. There must be an infusion of the 
English and the detective elements. Parade, clatter, and display 
must be, if not superseded, yet diversified, by a more quiet but more 
business-like system. Evidence must be obtained, in the case of 
Political insurgents or agrarian rioters, as it is elsewhere obtained 
in the case of thieves, burglars, and forgers. Suspected Fenians 
and suspected assassins must be dodged from county to county, 
and the ministers of the law must not be content with seizing the 
Supposed actors in a greatcrime, but they must also apprehend the 
quiet, silent, and approving men who stood by when a deed of 

ood was perpetrated. There is nothing more terrible in the 
condition of Ireland than the collusive silence of the spectators of 


agrarixn murders. In the eyes of the law these people are prin- 
cipals in the second degree. As such they ought to be appre- 
hended. That they are not treated as criminals is due to the 

erverse organization of the police. But if Ireland is ever to 

ecome a fit residence for civilized men this impunity must 
cease, and forever. If it does not cease we must be prepared to 
see the anarchy of that half-conquered and unpacified island — 
alive the perpetual wonder of Europe and the everlasting reproac 
to ourselves, 


DR. DOLLINGER ON THE COUNCIL. 


\ Ys E are assured that when the fateful day is come, and “ the 

infallible Voice ”—with a big V—has raised the pet dogma 
of the Civilta Cattolica into an article of faith, the most perfect 
concord among all Catholics will immediately ensue. It may be 
so, but meanwhile the premonitory symptoms of this happy con- 
summation exhibited even in the ranks of the infallibilists them- 
selves are not altogether reassuring. Thus the French Correspondent 
of the Weekly Register, who characterizes all opponents of the 
new dogma as “ infidel and Gallican,” is yet so little pleased with 
the onslaught on Father Gratry by “that presumptuous and med- 
dling layman M. Louis Veuillot, who has caused more discord 
and scandal among Catholics than all other causes united,’ that 
he delicately observes, “ This style of speaking of one whom even M. 
Veuillot must allow to be one of the Lord’s anointed is as repulsive as 
that truculent gentleman’s own deeply pockmarked physiognomy.” 
This is striking, but the remark which Follows, and which is appa- 
rently intended as a reconstruction of the Platonic theory of physical 
and moral beauty, is still more so. I am inclined de allaes that 
there can be no Christian charity in a man so superlatively ugly.” 
Then we have the Very Reverend Dr. Herbert Vaughan, who 
with discreet modesty disclaims the character of a theologian, 
essaying to prove the unanimous consent of the Fathers to the 
dogma of infallibilism by the testimony of “the last of the 
Fathers—St, Bernard.” And, not content with this novel method 
of generalization from a solitary and wholly irrelevant instance, 
he eee his proof from St. Bernard on a passage which “ Clericus ” 
shows in the same paper to be spurious; while “ Presbyter,”” 
apparently himself an infallibilist, accuses Dr. Vaughan of “ blind 
invective.” Dr. Todd, who proclaims himself a strong infalli- 
bilist, denounces his letters as “ in the highest degree objection- 
able, directly calculated to irritate and offend, without doing 
the slightest possible good”; and “ an Anonymous Priest” de- 
nounces his “ dictatorial effusions,” and the “ insufferable self- 
sufficiency ” of his organ, the Tablet. And, finally, a ‘“ writer in 
the (Jesuit) Month” describes the Tablet as “a journal whose 
one canon of literary merit is to praise its friends and abuse its 
enemies,” and which has exempted itself from the ordinary rule 
“that for reviewers it is absolutely necessary to know something of 
what they would write about before they write.” These are but 
a few flowers of what may be called inter-Ultramontane contro- 
versy culled from one number only of the Weekly Register. To 
turn from these bickerings of the small fry to the more dignified 
utterances of higher authorities, we have already commented on 
Count Montalembert’s dying ogre which has since acquired 
additional solemnity from the death of its illustrious author 
within a few days of its publication. Of him we may truly say, 
felix opportunitate mortis. Meanwhile Dr. Newman writes to the 
Standard that he “deeply deplores the spirit, the policy, the 
measures of various persons, lay and ecclesiastical, who are urging 
the definition of that theological opinion” of Papal infallibility, 
though he believes that “what the Fathers eventually proclaim 
one vice” —a significant proviso—* will be the word of 

od.” 

Dr. Déllinger’s criticism on the Infallibilist address is already 
familiar to our readers. He has now published a second article in 
the Allyemeine Zeitung on the theological een of the new 
regulations recently issued for the conduct of business in the Coun- 
cil, which need not be reprinted here, as our readers will have seen 
them already, and which he describes as “ wholly different from 
what has been the custom at all former Councils.” In the 
General Councils of the Ancient Church, before the division of 
East and West, there was no fixed order of proceeding; every- 
thing was conducted in public, and every bishop had full liberty 
of speaking and proposing motions. At Constance and Basle the 
Fathers made an drrangement of their own for voting by nations. 
At Trent the order of proceedings was arranged by the presiding 
Legates, with the concurrence of the bishops themselves, This is 
the first Council in the history of the Church where the order has 
been prescribed for the bishops without their having any voice in 
the matter themselves; and so clumsily was it managed at first 
that, although the protests of various sections of the Episco- 

ate were treated with silent contempt, the Legates themselves 
mae found some change absolutely necessary after a dead- 
lock of nearly three months. The two leading points of the new 
programme are, that all control over the course of proceedings is 
entrusted exclusively to the presiding Legates and the deputa- 
tions, leaving the Council powerless in their hands ; and secondly, 
that the gravest questions of doctrine are to be decided by mere 
majorities. Both are unprecedented innovations. No fewer than 
fifty-five Schemata were fg asa beforehand to be submitted to 
the Council, five of which have been under discussion. There is 
asort of bastard imitation of Parliamentary forms in the new 
rules of procedure, but with the notable distinction that where- 


as in political assemblies everything is done to guard the 
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rights of the minority, here everything is adapted to securing 
the omnipotence of the majority, who can at any moment 
bring the discussion to a close by a vote of their own. More- 
over, laws —_ by a Parliamentary gems may at any 
future time be altered, but dogmatic decisions of a really Gicu- 
menical Council, which this is assumed to be, are unalterable. 
And it is known well enough that the Court of Rome can always 
command a numerical majority for the new dogma, and for pass- 
ing it without further discussion, if the matter is to be settled 
by simply counting heads. The deputations, we need hardly 
observe, are almost exclusively composed of pronounced infallibi- 
lists. Yet it has been a received opinion in the Church for 
eighteen centuries that no new article of faith can be decreed by a 
Council which is not at least morally unanimous, according to the 
famous rule of St. Vincent of Lerins, nor is there any example on 
record of a dogma being accepted on the authority of a majority 
only, and against the opposition of a minority, The reason is 
obvious enough. The Church has received once for all a fixed 
deposit of revealed doctrine to guard and dispense, which, accord- 
ing to the received teaching of both ancient and modern 
theologians, neither Church nor Council can add to; nor, as Scotus 
observes, can Councils define anything in a different subject-mat- 
ter, or make inferences from articles of faith, however probable, 
into new articles of faith. Moreover, as Fénelon insists, Coun- 
cils do not constitute the Church, but only represent it. The 
assembled bishops “are delegates and proctors, as it were, of all 
the different ate, and cannot exceed their commission by 
one inch.” If they attempt to do so, as did the 500 bishops at 
Rimini, and at the Constantinopolitan Synod which condemned 
images, the universal Church, whose mind they have not 
correctly interpreted, will reject their decision, The bishops 
are above all things witnesses to the common faith. They 
are also judges, but their judicial power does not extend 
beyond the range of their testimony; they have to interpret 
and apply the law of faith, not to make it, being themselves 
subject to the public law of the Church. They exercise their 
powers first by comparing and proving their several testimonies, 
and then by examining whether any given doctrine possesses the 
three essential notes of antiquity, universality, and consent. If it 
does not it cannot be defined. There are no new revelations, and 
nothing can be made an article of faith which is not witnessed by 
Scripture and tradition and universally believed, or is not at least 
a necessary deduction from existing doctrines of faith. An 
opinion which has for centuries been combated by theologians is 
at the very least uncertain, and no Council can raise it to the 
dignity of an article of belief. The acclamation of the Fathers at 
every Council has been Hee fides Patrum. This is alone a fatal 
objection to substituting for the inerrancy of the whole Church 
the infallibility of a single individual. it is no development or 
explanation or necessary consequence of what was previously 
hehoved, but a direct contradiction of it—as complete a revolu- 
tion as would be, in political life, the subjugation of a free 
commonwealth under the yoke of an absolute monarchy. The 
assemblage of a General Council is the occasion for a lively 
awakening of the religious consciousness of all true sons of the 
Church, whether clergy or laity; all have their testimony to 
deliver, and the work of the Council is aided, not impeded, by the 
fullest and freest utterances of their sentiments. Pope Nicolas I. 
observed that the Emperors took part in Councils when questions 
of faith were under discussion—“ qui universitatis est, quae 
omnium communis est, gue non solum ad clericos, verum etiam ad 
laicos, et ad omnes omnino pertinet Christianos.” Most especially 
are the laity called upon and bound to protest when it is proposed 
to introduce a new article of faith which is strange to them and 
which they do not believe. 

As regards proceedings in the Council itself, the mere fact of a 
number of bishops opposing a definition is a sufficient proof that 
the opinion in question is not held in the Churches they represent 
to be part of Divine revelation. And this alone shows that it 
does not possess the necessary marks of universality, antiquity, 
and consent, and cannot therefore be recognised in the Church as 
an article of faith. It has, therefore, always been held that the 
opposition of a respectable minority was fatal to any new defini- 
tion, for a doctrine cannot be regarded as Catholic which is not 
evident and beyond question throughout the Church. At Nice, 
out of 318 bishops only two eventually dissented. At Chalcedon 
the discussion was prolonged till all objections had been met, and 
the whole body of over 600 bishops agreed in the definition of 
faith, whence Pope Leo thanked God that his Tome on the 
Incarnation, ‘‘ after all doubts and difficulties had been removed, 
was universally confirmed by the assembled episcopate.” So at 
the Sixth and Seventh Councils the bishops assured the Emperor 
that their decision was unanimous, and Charlemagne wrote word 
to the Spanish hishops from Frankfort, in 794, that all had 
been settled “quatenus sancta omnium unanimitas decerneret.” 
At Trent, Pius IV. ordered his legates to let nothing be de- 
cided that the Fathers were not agreed upon; and Payva 
de Andrada, who was there as a theologian, relates that 
many decrees were delayed for months owing to the hesita- 
tion of only very few bishops. Tournely, again, lays down 
that absolute freedom, not only from physical “put from moral 
constraint, is indispensable for a legitimate Council and is the very 
air it breathes, and he instances fear, ambition, avarice, and 
place-hunting among the causes which destroy real conciliar free- 
dom ; the heretical Synods of Seleucia and Rimini were betrayed 
“artim imbecillitate ingenii, partim tedio peregrinationis.” It 


follows that we can never determine certainly beforehand that any 
given Council will be (Ecumenical. The fact of its being legiti- 
mately convoked does not prove that it will be legitimately con. 
ducted or concluded, nor can it bear witness to itself; it must 
await the award of a higher authority. There is no Divine promise 
to Councils, as such ; that they must be assembled “ in the Name 
of the Lord” includes a number of conditions, drawn out by 
Tournely, which may or may not be fulfilled in any given case, 
“ They are only assembled in His name when they observe the rules 
and conditions which He willed to be observed.” The promises 
are to the Church, not to the Council, and the Church can only 
accept the Council on being assured of its freedom from all moral 
as well as physical coercion, whether of fear or favour. Hence 
Bossuet says that “the consent of others (not present) must be so 
evident as to make it clear that nothing has been decreed but 
what represents the view of the whole Catholic world” (/e senti. 
ment de toute la terre). And Pope Gelasius reckons among the 
conditions of a lawful synod, not only that its decrees should be 
strictly conformable to Scripture and tradition, but that they 
should be received by the whole Church. It is Nicole’s crownin 
argument against the Calvinists, that the universal reception of 
the Church proves the authority of CEcumenical Councils. The 
Church does not indeed give authority to Councils any more than 
to the books of Scripture, but she bears witness alike to the 
Councils and the Canon. 

Dr. Dillinger observes that the Council of Trent cannot be 
appealed to in defence of the compulsory secrecy imposed on the 
Fathers at the Vatican, for only an admonition was given them, 
and that only against the publication of preliminary programmes 
which were liable in those days to become confounded at a distance 
with the actual decrees, of which in the present condition of the 
printing press there would be no danger. His concluding words 
will hardly bear curtailment :— 

If then it was to be clear that at the Council “the view of the whole 
Catholic world” had by no means been endorsed, but that rather the decrees 
of a majority had been passed, at issue with the belief of a considerable 
portion of the Church, the following questions would certainly have to be 
mooted in the Catholic world :—* Have our bishops testified correctly to the 
belief of their dioceses? And if not, were they really free? Or how 
comes it that their testimony was disregarded, and they were swamped by a 
majority?” On the answer to these questions must depend what next 
follows in the Church. And, therefore, the fullest publicity in the whole 
Church has always been maintained to belong to a Council, for it is of 
supreme importance to the whole Christian world to know not only what 
has been determined there, but how. On this “ how” everything ultimately 
depends, as was shown at the memorable epochs of 359 (at Nimini), 459 
(at the Latrocinium), 754. (at Constantinople), and at other times. 


THE NEXT NUMBER OF THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


E shall await with lively interest the appearance of the 
next number of the Victoria Magazine. The editor of that 
periodical is doubtless busy at this moment in recording various 
triumphs of the cause which it advocates. Letters will probably 
have appeared in the daily newspapers testifying to the efficient 
manner in which telegraphic business is performed by women, It 
has recently been discovered that a woman can cut another woman's 
hair, and we expect to be speedily informed that she can cut it very 
well. There now exist in London “ excellently organized hair-cut- 
ting rooms for ladies,” where the work is done by women. Those 
who doubted the capacity of the sex for attending to customers 
with promptness, civility, and thorough business-like efliciency will 
here find Saeadive convinced. We must remark, however, that 
the statement of the magazine hardly satisfies the exigency of the 
occasion, Promptness and civility and business-like etliciency are 
valuable qualities in any shop, but we should have thought that 
the question was not so much whether the attendant would he 
civil to the customer as whether the customer would be civil to 
the attendant. The rudeness of women to other women is one of 
their characteristics which excites the greatest astonishment 
men. It surely must have been a lady who invented the term 
“ young person ” for a governess. No man who engages a tutor for 
his son would think of treating him as a woman who engages 4 
governess for her daughter often treats her. A man might have 4 
dim perception that the tutor to whom he paid a salary was more 
clever and better informed than himself, and therefore was 10 
some sense his superior. He might remember, perhaps, that by 
acquiring a small bit of knowledge slightly he had hardly compet 
a pluck at his University, while his son’s tutor is a distin ed 
scholar. But any feeling analogous to this would not pro- 
duce the smallest eflect upon a woman's mind. If she 
recognised any intellectual superiority in a governess she would 
consider herself all the more called upon to make her sensible of 
her social inferiority. Instead of clamouring for equality wi 
men, we should advise Miss Faithfull and her allies to endeavour 
to produce equality among women, and we rather think that—if 
we may be permitted such an expression—her hair will have be- 
come grey before she attains that result with anything like com- 
pleteness. It is common experience that the unemployed gentry, 
the clergy, lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, and bankers’ clerks 0 
a provincial town can dine and spend an evening together plea- 
santly, but Miss Faithfull herself would hardly venture on @ 
similar experiment with their wives. With the fear of the 
editorial columns of the Victoria Magazine before our mm 
we shall not venture to ofier any opinion of our own upon 
this subject, but we will state that we know a man who 
knows another man who heard a man say that he thought 
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e inferiority of women to men was proved by the cruel 
pon fas way 4 which they behaved to one another. We 
are, however, willing that women should cut and even dye 
oe hair of other women, and we hope that, if the patient is rude 
to the operator, she may be repaid by disparaging remarks 
on her natural or acquired hair, or even by having her 
own locks cut unevenly, or their fashionable auburn dashed 
with a shade of green. We never perceived until this mo- 
ment the force of the complaint of an American lady against 
the inconvenience of sex. If women had beards, some women 
would get them shaved, and a customer is so completely in the 

wer of a barber, that probably even a woman would find it im- 

ible to be rude while the shaving-brush was almost in her 
mouth, or the razor passing over her skin. Even the hairdresser’s 
zoom might be made to some extent a school of manners, and we 
would venture to hope that Miss Faithfull will print in her next 
number our suggestion, that the women whom Mr. Truefitt 
employs in his establishment at Brighton to cut ladies’ hair 
should, if a customer is rude, ask her whether she likes a hard 
brush, and if she says she does not, should proceed vigorously 
to use it. The men who do work for women are always more 
or less undervalued by other men, and when a dramatist made 
a character describe himself as “a dissenting journeyman woman’s 
tailor,’ he used effectual means to render that character con- 
temptible to the audience. We think, therefore, that Miss Faith- 
fall might do a humble and useful work in recovering from men 
various departments of labour which do not properly belong to 
them, and that she might advantageously postpone that grand 
scheme of universal conquest and annexation for which she and 
her followers are so resolute and enthusiastic, 

To suppose ourselves acquainted with what passes in the 
editor's room of the Victoria Magazine seems almost more 
audacious than to pry into the mysteries of the excellently organ- 
ized hair-cutting rooms for ladies in New Bond Street. ‘There is, 
indeed, a similarity between the editorial and the hair-cutting 
operations in respect that scissors are used in both, and we may 
add that editors, as well as hair-dressers, sometimes use a very 
hard brush indeed. As we have presumed to peep into one sanctu- 
ary, we shall venture to lift a corner of the veil which conceals 
another, and we shall suppose that at this moment Miss Faithfull 
is engaged with an article upon the castigation which Miss Lydia 
Thompson, ornament and example to her sex, bestowed upon Mr. 
Wilbur F’, Storey at Chicago. Miss Faithfull will doubtless take 
exception to the statement that Mr. Henderson accompanied Miss 
Lydia Thompson and Miss Pauline Markham for the purpose of 
protecting them. She will bid her readers hope for a happy time 
when “the language as well as the habits of society will be 
changed, and men will no longer ag to say, or even 
think, that they protect women. If Mr. Henderson, who is said 
to be Miss Thompson’s husband, informed the editor of the 
Chicago Times that “he stepped forward to defend his charges,” 
he spoke in terms which men have invented, and which women 
will proscribe. ‘The large swelling resembling an exaggerated 
wart which. was raised on Mr. Henderson’s temple by a blow, was 
a fitting punishment for his presuming to call two ladies in whose 
company he was his charges. Thus far Miss Faithfull will 
treat the subject on established principles. But we think that 
it suggests difficulties which the accomplished editor should 
consider, and, if — remove. It seems to us that 
Miss Thompson and Miss Markham have done in the street of 
Chicago nearly the same as they do upon the stage. The success 
of burlesque acting depends upon the assumption by women of 
the dress and manners of men. But then this assumption is made 
with certain limitations. The young prince who makes love at 
once to the princess and to the audience is, as we all know, a 
woman, although she wears a neat imitation of a garment which, 
in discussing a piece of American intelligence, we forbear, out of 
international courtesy, to mention. Now it seems to us that these 
two ladies did something of the same kind in Wabash Avenue, 
where Mr, Storey lives. They only wore in a metaphorical sense 
the garment to which we have distantly alluded. But they applied 
cowhide to Mr. Storey’s person with a vigour which, if Miss Faith- 
full will forgive us, we will call manly. Mr. Henderson, who, as 
the Chicago Times says, but as we do not say, protects the ladies, 
and Mr. Gordon who, according to the same authority, “ hangs on 
the verge of journalism” in Chicago, having introduced Mr. Storey 
in proper form to Miss Thompson and Miss Markham, remained 
Spectators of the horsewhipping which followed, until Mr. 
rary began to think that his ditierence with the ladies resem- 

ed that 


ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum, 


And he attempted to offer some return for the stripes inflicted on 
him. Hereupon Mr. Henderson and Mr. Gordon assumed a position 
Similar to that of the neutral Powers in the Crimean war. They 
would not help Turkey to attack Russia, but if Russia attempted 
to march upon Constantinople, they would demonstrate upon her 
flank and rear. When Mr. Storey, after merely defending himself 
agaiast a smart attack, began to assume the offensive by “ grabbing 
at Miss Markham, and tearing her collar and demoralizing her 
head-gear,” the two ladies retreated in the direction of their car- 
"age, while their protector, and the gentleman who hangs on the 
verge of journalism, checked pursuit. It is difficult to say any- 
thing new on the Alabama controversy, but perhaps a little fresh 
vituperation of England might be contrived by comparing our 
neutrality to that of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Gordon at Chicago. 
“iss Thompson retreating to her carriage would be like the 


Alabama going into a neutral port, and the same lady seeing a 
chance to get in a few more blows, and returning to the attack 
and using the cowhide again, would resemble the same vessel 
issuing again from port, and making a few more prizes. The 
unfortunate object of these additional blows which Miss Thompson 
saw an opportunity to get in was first beaten unresistingly by the 
two ladies, and when he attempted to retaliate, he was threatened 
by the two gentlemen. A second attempt at retaliation for Miss 
Thempeen’s few more blows was put an end to by some bystanders, 
who interfered in the interest of the women. We have perhaps 
overstated Mr. Gordon’s share in the adjustment of this difficulty, 
for it seems to be intimated that the gentleman who hangs upon 
the verge of journalism has a preference for the same position in 
a street row; but all the other men who were present took part 
with the women against Mr, Storey, and the male population of 
Chicago hooted and laughed at him when they heard that he had 
been horsewhipped. Now it seems to us that Miss Faithfull has her 
work cut out for her, As Miss Thompson sometimes wears what 
are called on this side of the Atlantic trousers, we take for granted 
that she reads the Victoria Magazine, and we hope that in the 
next number she will be warned that it is her duty to disclose 
without delay whether she is a woman ora man. In the good 
time coming it is to be expected that all ladies will do their own 
cowhiding and pistolling, but if they assume the weapons of men 
they must, we suppose, renounce the immunity of women. It 
seems to us that, if we may use a portentous metaphor, Miss 
Thompson has been attempting to wear a petticoat under her 
trousers. We think that such an arrangement would be incon- 
venient, and we should like to be informed by Miss Faithfull 
whether she contemplates it as a jpart of that improved social 
system which she advocates, 

Another subject which cannot fail to be treated editorially 
is the clamour which has been raised, in newspapers written ex- 
yy men, against the performance of Fraulein Laura 
at the i Mey Amphitheatre, She is merely a female Blondin 
who performs on a smaller rope. The performance of the 
man Blondin was applauded everywhere, but as soon as a 
woman seeks a share of the same celebrity a howl is raised. 
Almost the only man of our time who has recognised the claims 
of woman to equality with his own sex in rights and duties 
was President Lopez of Paraguay, who drilled and armed a 
corps of women and sent them to fight against the Brazilians. 
We believe that Lopez has not yet submitted to the allies, and 

erhaps a settlement of Paraguay might be facilitated if Miss 

‘aithfull would offer to him the post of sub-editor of the Victoria 
Magazine. There ought to be an order of merit instituted for 
those men who have deserved well of women, and high upon the 
roll of enlightened benefactors of the other sex should be placed 
the names of President Lopez and of the spirited lessee of the 
Holborn Amphitheatre, who engaged a female Blondin and af- 
forded to her nightly opportunities of breaking her neck in the 
sight of assembled Bi ar A well-known rider of steeple- 
chases has met his death in the exercise of his calling within 
the last few days. Shall men monopolize the fame which 
is gained by daring deeds, and women content themselves with 
their ancient function of applauding and rewarding valour? From 
the editorial chair ofthe Victoria Magazine comes an unhesitating 
negative. Only if Fraulein Laura tumbles she is likely to be 
killed. She cannot, like Miss Thompson, renounce her assumed 
manhood as soon as it becomes dangerous. It appears that the 
manager of the Amphitheatre has abandoned one feature of the 

erformance. The Fraulein no longer carries a child upon her 

ck along the rope, and therefore we do not suggest, as we 
should otherwise have felt called upon to do, that she should 
carry a.male and a female child upon alternate nights, 


TOUTS AND TIPSTERS. 

= racing season has fairly commenced, and the noble army 

of touts and tipsters has taken the field. We mentioned not 
long ago that a section of the — press was in the habit of 
availing itself of the services of these particularly irregular troops, 
and of profiting, directly or indirectly, by their operations. We 
added that the result was that thousands of persons who otherwise 
would never dream of meddling with horse-races were incited to 
habits of gambling, and that racing was rapidly converted into a 
great national lottery, in which every one, from the highest to the 
lowest, was systematically invited to take a share. It may be 
useful, in view of the growing feeling that something must be 
done to check the present mania for betting on races, to draw 
further attention to some of the agencies by which this mania is 
fostered ; and of these the most important is, as we have said 
before, the encouragement accorded to touts and tipsters by 
certain sporting newspapers. We do not suppose that any one 
will seriously deny that to employ a tout—that is, a profes- 
sional horse-watcher, whose business it is to pry into another 
man’s private affairs, to ferret out his secrets, to bribe his 
servants, if he can, and to trespass on his property, if chance 
favours him, all in the hope of pecuniary profit to his employers 
and himself—is a dishonourable and a discreditable action. Not 
long ago, at the trial of a well-known Newmarket trainer who had 
horsewhipped a more than usually pertinacious tout, it was 
mentioned in evidence that a distinguished member of the Jockey 
Club retained a certain horse-watcher in his service. We are 
not saying whether the assertion was false or true; but it 
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created no slight stir at the time, and it was generally 
admitted that, supposing its truth, no possible excuse or 
defence could be offered for so unchivalrous an action. Is it 
then honourable or creditable for the managers of a newspaper to 
do that which, if done by a private person, would be at once 
denounced as mean and despicable? The reports from training 
quarters, which form so important a feature in such sporting 
papers as condescend to make use of them, are quite a modern in- 
vention. They were unknown to the Bell's Life of old days, though 
the instinct of self-preservation has gained for them admission to 
its columns of late years. They originated, we believe, with the 
Sportsman, and in that paper and in the Sporting Life this surrep- 
titiously obtained information from all the chief training quarters 
in the kingdom about the private property of private owners is 

ublished for the benefit of the public on every week-day except 
Monday and Friday. For the benefit of the public, we say; but 
why is the public so intensely interested in the daily work done by 
Sunshine, in the reported improvement of Sunlight’s temper, and in 
the aca of Miss Dayrell’s preparation, that only bulletins issued 
nearly every twenty-four hours can satisfy the raging thirst for infor- 
mation? These horses do not belong to the public ; the public takes 
no share of the expenses of breeding, training, and running them; 
and, as horses, the public does not care twopence about them. 
They are no more than so many symbols, or numbers, on any of 
which the public may stake its money; and the daily reports are 
daily incitements to the public to invest, or to hedge, or to shift 
money from one number to another. We are persuaded that this 
is the only reason why they are valued, and, but for thus adroitly 
making use of a growing public passion, it would be impossible to 
bear the expenses incurred in keeping up so large a staff of professed 
horse-watchers. Apart from contributing to the promotion of 
gambling, these reports from training quarters are absolutely 
worthless. The information contained in them is of the most 
paltry description, and the rival correspondents frequently con- 
tradict one another in the most absurd manner. fs from a 
gambling point of view, they can be of little service to their in- 
fatuated readers; for in nine cases out of ten the tout gets hold 
of the wrong story altogether. There were three notable instances 
Jast year :—Belladrum for the Derby, Phantom for the Cesare- 
witch, and Prior for the Cambridgeshire. Belladrum was a roarer, 
and Phantom and Prior were not half-trained. After their re- 
spective races were over, the touts discovered these facts, and 


-described them with great accuracy. 


But it is said that owners of horses have duties towards the 
public, and that those duties are not fulfilled if the management 
of their stables is shrouded in impenetrable mystery. If by the 
public is meant the outer world which has no part or lot in racing 
matters, we do not admit the statement; but, asa question of fact, 
how does the matter stand? Owners of horses, as a rule, are 
always willing to allow properly accredited persons, possessing 
competent knowledge and experience of thoroughbred stock, 
to inspect their studs, and to handle their horses freely; nor do 
they usually object to the results of their observations being made 
known publicly. The principal sporting papers employ special 
commissioners, who visit the various training quarters with the 
permission and often at the express invitation of the respective 
owners ; and their reports, one line of which is worth whole pages 
of touting gossip, deal principally with the breeding, conformation, 
appearance, and condition of the particular horses under notice, 
and can be profitably read ‘by those who take an interest in prac- 
tical racing. The mere gambler will probably pass them over as 
useless disquisitions. But the excuse that touting is permissible 
as a check on the owners of horses clearly falls to the ground, 
aud the supporters of a disreputable system are thus left to defend 
it as best they can. 

From the touts we come to the tipsters. Now we do not mean 
to dispute the good faith of many of the sporting prophets. They 
do their best, we have no doubt, for their readers, at try hard to 
select winners for them. Their success, it is true, is but small; 
indeed, people who ought to know about such things have told us 
that if a man were to go on backing steadily the selections of one 
of the most popular prophets of the day, he must in time be in- 
fallibly ruined, were he Baron Rothschild himself. But as the 

assion for gambling is usually increased by losses, it may possibly 
be x more profitable commercial speculation to predict losers than 
winners. This theory suggests an answer to the question why 
there should be any prophets at all. It is not likely that owners 
of horses require their assistance. It is not likely that Sir Joseph 
Hawley needs the advice of “ Prometheus” or “ Palamedes ” to 
direct the course of his investments. It is not likely that breeders 
or trainers, or any persons practically or professionally interested 
in horse-racing, trouble themselves in the slightest degree about 
the prophets or their predictions. For what object, then, and for 
whom do they labour, day after day, often, we admit, with much 
skill and much well-balanced argument, and too often with much 
power of persuasion? Again, we say, for the mass of the public 
outside the racing world proper, and with the distinct object and 
in the firm hope that the mass of the public may be dragged 
into the great net of speculation, and indeed to share in the 
trade—fast becoming a national trade—of betting. It is because 
we believe this e to be most noxious and injurious to the 
community at large, that we cannot help regarding the work 
done by these writers as evidence of misspent energy and mis- 
directed ability. And if we are compelled to fom tele opinion 
of writers who, at any rate, have every wish to act fairly by their 
readers and supporters, what must we think of the whole legion 


of advertising tipsters, many of whom have very contrary wishes 
and intentions? Inthe Sporting Life of last Saturday there were 
no fewer than forty-six advertisements from Turf tipsters, and jn 
the Sportsman of the same date there were twenty-six. Many of 
these are repeated in other papers, and extend to considerable 
length. The Sporting Times, which has done good service jp 
exposing the delusive schemes of some of these tipsters, though 
we regret to notice that it meditates the promulgation of a 
scheme of its own, estimates the money paid in advertisements bh 

one single firm, calling itself The Kingsclere Commission Agency, 
at not far from one hundred — aweek. That the busines; 
must be a profitable one, and that the bait is swallowed by shoals 
of simple fish, can be inferred from this single fact. This particular 
agency is founded on the system of “discretionary investments,” 
which means, we presume, that the managers obtain as much 
ready money as they can from the public, and then do what they 
like with it. Of other systems by which fortunes may infallibly 
be made in a short time, there is an abundance; there is the system 
of backing jockeys’ mounts, of backing first favourites, of backing 
second favourites, of backing the selections of certain well-known 
Turf advisers; and all these systems have been tried, and are 
being tried still, but the fortunes have never yet come. It is the 
same with games of chance. Ardent gamblers are continually 
hitting upon infallible systems of play at roulette, at rouge-et-noir, 
at hazard; but just as the system is thoroughly elaborated, the 
inventor is sure to be ruined. We should have thought that the 
idea of winning steadily and continuously on horse-races could have 
lingered in the minds—or whatever passes for the minds—of the 
most credulous and the most ignorant only; but it is clear that the 
credulous and the ignorant are a class of considerable numerical 
importance. But some of these advertisements sink to a still 
greater extravagance of absurdity, just as some of the advertisers 
rise to a greater height of audacity. We need not weary our 
readers by reproducing these precious compositions in full. Those 
who like can consult the Sportsman and the Sporting Life, and 
learn for themselves how no horse can be tried in any part of 
England without Mr. A.’s receiving intelligence of the result; 
how Messrs. B., C., D., and a dozen others, will, on receipt of a 
sovereign, guarantee to send the winners of any great double 
event that may be asked for, at fabulous prices, ranging from 
1,500 to I to 2,000 to 1; and how a number of virtuously indig- 
nant gentlemen will forfeit hundreds and thousands of pounds if 
they did not declare weeks before the race that The Colonel wasa 
moral certainty for the Grand National, and will pledge them- 
selves, under similar pains and penalties, to furnish (for a 
consideration) the names of the winners of the City and Suburban, 
Chester Cup, Derby, Oaks, &c., down to the end of the season. 
They will p learn that “ B.A.” has a yearning desire to explain to 
three officers in the army or sporting gentlemen how 1,000/. a year 
may be made on the Turf with the greatest certainty ; and ma 
a little further down the column they will also perceive that 
officers in the army, sporting gentlemen, &c., can have money 
advanced to them to any amount, &c. &c. And we will venture 
to do a little bit of prophesying on our own account, and predict 
that the officers in the army, sporting gentlemen, &c., who respond 
to the first of these two advertisements, will speedily have te 
answer the second also. 

The transparent falsehood and absurdity of most of these 
productions must strike any person of ordinary intelligence at 
once; but some of the more ambitious tipsters endeavour to 
strengthen their case and extend their operations by printed 
prospectuses, in which they discuss at length the advantages 
of their schemes, and supply testimonials to their success, pro- 
fessedly emanating from subscribers to their systems who have 
found them remunerative. Several of these circulars are before 
us now; and we will select one as a specimen. Its author is Mr. 
Archibald St. John Macmillan, who describes himself as a member 
of the principal Sporting Clubs, and a gentleman in every sense 0 
the word, and it appears that the town of Rugby has the honour 
of claiming him asa resident. He informs us that his “ infallible 
winning modus for eR on horse-races has the eminent and 
illustrious patronage of a long catalogue of the Nobility; and is 
sanctioned by some of the most opulent and successful Sportsmen 
of distingué (sic) of the time.” We must remark that Mr. Mac- 
millan has peculiar theories about writing English ; and possesses, 
in particular, a curious felicity of introducing the most unexpected 
adjectives in the most unlooked-for places that has fairly be- 
wildered us. We had always regarded Mr. Disraeli as the greatest 
master living of the use of adjectives, but we must confess that 
Mr. Macmillan soars into regions where no competitor can — 
him. We give a few extracts from his preliminary remarks:— 


After vowing that he himself is such a professional sporting 
gentleman, Mr. Macmillan (or “The Macmillan,” as he calls him- 
self in another part of his circular, probably for the benefit of bis 
Irish clients), proceeds as follows:— 

I may now mention that, known but to a fortunate few, the advantages 
contained in my Winning Modus form a code so lucid and transparent, that 
you have the magic secret at first sight,—then, with a forty horse power, it 
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I beg to inform you that my Winning Modus is a powerful and Goid- 
producing agency, which has for the past twelve years been Secretly 
making the vast fortunes of the principal, the opulent and wealthy of most 
of our turf-speculators. . . . . Itis to be regretted that many of our 
backers of horses are led astray by a vulture bevy of charlitans (sic), 
illiterate itinerents, tipsters, and pretenders to systems, &c. ; when, in place 
of losing their money on such parvenus, they may arrive at real riches by 
treating with professional sporting gentlemen, of known position, social 
connexion, and standing. 
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ntaneously produces collossal amounts of gold to the consummation of 
i I 


five hundred to Two thousand poun 


Shortly afterwards “The Macmillan” draws in his horns, and 
offers to communicate his Modus on promise of 1,000/. bonus on 
every 9,000/. won by its agency. Generous man! The following 
is the 

Table of Weekly winnings forwarded to you in Bank-notes or Drafts on 
each succeedin Monday - + (Subject to seven and a-half per cent. deduction. 
as commission 

For every 5l. invested 170/. per week. 
do. . do. 


7. 
aol. do, do. 
2ol. do. do. 
40l, do. 1,724I. do. 


60l. do. do. 
For every 8ol. invested 3,885/. per week. 
These results are infallible, are strictly adhered to, and the amount— 
cool.—by my agency and Winning Modus’s combined, soon realized. You 
ean then employ the Winning Modus, and realize its exceedingly valuable 
and Gold-Producing service yourself, personally. 


The increase of winnings in proportion to the increase of invest- 
ments seems rather arbitrary, but then a gold-producing Modus 
may be expected to overrate the mathematical doctrine of chances. 
The proof of the pudding, however, is in the eating, so we turn 
with anxiety to see the testimonials from some of “the most 
opulent and successful sportsmen of distingué of the time” to the 
success of the system. They strike us as being written in a style 
singularly similar to that of the ok monger Macmillan him- 
self, and we have a difficulty in believing that two - could 
succeed in mastering this remarkable variety of the English lan- 
guage ; but we append them, so that our readers may judge. Here 
is No. 1 

No. — Prince’s Gate, Kensington, Oct. 22, 1869. 

Dear Sir,—As you are well aware, I have always had the satisfaction to 
observe that your Winning Modus is 2 fortunate in every bet- 
ting transaction or circumstance relating to me. It abounds with the most 
illustrious and noblest literary monuments in the talents and accomplish- 
ments it has for the quick realization of a heavy fortune ; for during the 
preceding two months it has netted me 7,000/._ I know not how sufliciently 
to bestow my approbation on the greatness of skill you have exhibited in 
the new inventions displayed in your clever, sensible, and victorious Win- 
ning Modus. However, as the most illustrious compliment I can at the pre- 
sent make you, I beg to enclose you herewith a -order for 500/.—Yours 
respectfully, R, LoupEn. 


No. 2 is from a titled personage, whom we have been unable to 
trace to the address given :— 


Berkeley Square, London, W., October 29, 1869. 


Sir,—Believe me when I say that it is with the utmost pleasure that I 
congratulate you upon the repeated great victories of your Winning Modus, 
which has won me in the incredible space of a few months, by an extraordi- 
nary series of wondrous successes, the princely sum of 8,060/. I am by no 
means indeed so parsimonious as to flatter you empty-handedly, and I there- 
fore enclose you a tangible ge ag sol. from the solid resources re- 
ceived from your precious and valuable Winning Modus. It cannot be too 
sufficiently valued. I shall certainly make a journey to Rugby shortly, and 
see yey. You are at liberty to publish this——Very truly yours, 
ord. U, 


No. 3 runs thus:— 
Keswick, Co. Cumberland, February 26, 1870. 

Sir—Your great Winning Modus is by far the most considerable one 
in the whole — world for the production of large weekly winnings. 
Ihave always had reason to approve in my having availed myself of its 
eminently victorious services—thanks to its prolific powers in the acquisition 
of wealth. I conjure you to accept the enclosed 300/.—a present from the 
3,001. yow have already won me this commencement of the season 1870.— 
Yours truly, Ropotpu F. 


Directly after the close of the Liverpool meeting last week, 
Mr. Macmillan had the audacity to announce, in his accus- 
tomed style, that “ 52,000/. won for and divided amongst his 
Modus’s clients was the exact sum realized by Mr. Macmillan 
at the Liverpool races, through the profitable assistance of his 
valuable Winning Modus”; and the leading sporting papers 
are not ashamed to publish the monstrous assertion. The 
evil consequences of such unfortunate complaisance cannot be 
over-estimated. The number of fraudulent advertisers increases 
instead of diminishing. Every year, at the commencement 
of the racing season, they spring up in greater force than ever. 
It is idle to deny that their trade is lucrative; for every knave 
in the world there are a hundred fools, and the desire of winning 
Money is so strong a passion, that no scheme, however false, how- 
ever ridiculous, that invites to speculation, can be propounded 
Without attracting a crowd of adherents. But, if the advertisements 
of these men were refused, nine out of ten of the simpletons 
who are now caught by them would remain in happy ignorance 
ef the existence of suc — and such schemes. At present 
the —_ newspapers, with some honourable exceptions, are 
their best allies, and the main cause of their being able to con- 
tinue their practices with such signal success. A heavy respon- 
sibility attaches to these papers on this account, and their K a 
in the encouragement of the worst evils of the Turf will not be 
forgotten when once public indignation at the fearful increase of 
systematic gambling is effectually aroused. 
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REVIEWS. 
LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES BELL.* 
| ype late than never is our only comforting reflection 
as we give up speculating upon the causes which have with- 
held from us for little short of a lifetime the interesting letters of 
Sir Charles Bell. The recently published volume wholly omits 
giving us the slightest hint why we should have had thus long 
to wait for materials so essential to our duly estimating the 
powers and appreciating the character of that distinguished 
man. It may be some ground for satisfaction that the delay, un- 
accountable and even provoking as at first sight it appears, 
may have the effect of reviving the memory and the achievements 
of one of our foremost men in his special branch of science, as 
well as of awakening the minds of a new generation to the powers 
and the merits of one to whom the science of to-day owes far more 
than in all probability they are aware. The recently published 
correspondence of our great anatomist sets before us, indeed, not 
so much the philosopher as the man. His striking gifts of intel- 
lect, with the pregnant discoveries which he bequeathed to mankind, 
are in a manner subordinated here to the effusions of the moral 
nature and the lighter play of the affections. But what we gain 
is the advantage of completing our mental portraiture of the writer 
by means of those unstudied traits and unaffected attitudes 
which mark the converse with brother, wife, or bosom friend. These 
letters, addressed chiefly to his brother George, were, it is obvious, 
placed at the disposal of the anonymous friend to whose biographical 
notice in the seventy-second number of the Quarterly Review we 
owe what little has reached the public ear of the details of Sir 
Charles Bell’s private life. A few letters to other friends, or to 
his wife, are interspersed among the series; and a short paper of 
recollections, simple yet full of the expression of feeling, written 
by his widow, makes up the rest of the volume. An introducto 
chapter furnishes us with a few particulars of family history, au 
traces briefly the career of the writer to the point where his own 
correspondence takes up the thread. 

The family from which Charles Bell took his birth were for 
nearly three centuries known in Glasgow as well-connected mer- 
chants or members of the learned professions. It was a habit 
with them to jot down the incidents of their lives and times, 
enabling us to note a certain tone of vigour and industry inherent 
in the line. Jobn Bell, minister of Gladsmuir, the author of two 
discourses on witchcraft highly spoken of in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Demonology, died young in 1708. His eldest son, William, whilst 
at the University of ‘Edin burgh, left the Presbyterian for the 
Episcopal communion, and became incumbent of the chapel of 
Doune, near Stirling, suffering much persecution and distress 
through his strong attachment to the Stuarts. He died in 1 79, 
aged seventy-five, ing widow and six children very slender: 
provided for. George, the fourth son, by native vigour, in spite 
of a stinted education, rose to the highest distinction at the ; 
and to the Chair of Law at the University of Edinburgh. His 
Commentaries on the Law of Scotland hold a place in the foremost 
class of native jurisprudence. Charles Bell was born at Fountain 
Bridge, near Edinburgh, in 1774. He, too, owed little to early 
culture, his real education, as he was wont to say, being the ex- 
ample set him by his brothers. Scholarship seems not to have 
been his forte, and he complains of his memory as always 
defective, though in anything demonstrative, or mechani- 
cal, or tending to natural philosophy he excelled his com- 
panions. Two years at the High School, Edinburgh, were 
to him torture and humiliation. Adams, the head-master, loved 
by all good scholars, “ was to me,” he writes, “‘a stupid tyrant.” 
Drawing and painting came naturally to him, and his youthful 
taste for art was fostered by the care of David Allan the painter. 
Of Charles Bell’s early struggles in the path of his profession we 
learn little save that his natural clearness of head and vigour of 
intellect, seconded by hard labour, made him while yet a boy an 
admirable surgeon and one of the best-grounded anatomists of the 
day. 4s early as the spring of 1797, the two brothers coming to 
the resolution of writing each upon some professional subject, 
George settled upon the Bankruptcy Law, Charles beginning his 
System of Dissections. By the time it was determined that 
Charles should push his fortunes in London, in November 1804, 
he had sketched out his highly original and remarkable work, the 
Anatomy of ession, Which he gave to the world two years 
later. It is with his arrival in the southern capital that the 
series of letters before us commences. Though he had at tirst not 
a friend in London, Charles Bell was already known to the profes- 
sion by his lectures, models, and designs. Besides his two volumes 
of Dissections, with plates from drawings of his own, he had put 
forth, in 1801-2, engravings of the Arteries, Brain, and Nerves. 
Two days after alighting at the London Coffee House he speaks 
of calling on Baillie, Lynn, Thomas, Wilson, Abernethy, Cooper, 
and Gartshore. Cooper left a card of invitation for him to dinner 
the same day. Something put it into Bell’s head that “ Wilson 
would like to make a connexion with him ”—a curious anticipa- 
tion, for he joined the Medical School in Windmill Street, in 
which Wilson was second in descent from Dr. Hunter. In a 
month he is making drawings for Astley Cooper, who begged 


him, but in vain, to live with him. Sir W. Blizzard and Cline, 


| .* Letters of Sir Charles Bell, K.H., F.R.S.L.and E. Selected from his 
| Correspondence with his Brother, George Joseph Bell. London: John 
| Murray. 1870. 
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rd Winning Modus, the sum of 125/. sterling. I cannot possibly divulge to 
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the leading surgeons of the day, were very kind to him. West 
lent an encouraging ear to his idea of the Anatomy of Painting. 
At the Edinburgh Club he speaks of meeting Elmsley, who bored 
him sorely with Greek, and Sidney Smith, who praised the draw- 
ings, but advised his book being put into the hands of some 
literary hack to “brush away the Scotticisms.” He spends a 
“ pleasant ” morning in Bedlam studying for his figure of “ Mad- 
ness,” in his idea of which he is somewhat angry to find Fuseli 
had anticipated him. Yet he finds leisure withal for an occasional 
opera or play, and is trying to “ get Mrs. Siddons’s expression into 
his book.” In September, 1805, he launched out boldly into a large 
house in Leicester Street, Leicester Square, once Speaker Onslow’s, 
in hope of getting a large class of pupils, who after a time began to 
flock in, though at no time to the extent of Bell’s expectations. 
Many artists of eminence resorted to his expositions of anatomy. 
His surgical practice, too, began to grow, but was never of first- 
rate extent. One serious impediment was his constitutional and 
invincible shrinking from even the sight of pain. In 1806 the 
Anatomy of Expression came out, and became the talk of the day. 
Flaxman spoke to Longman’s people of “ Mr. Bell having done 
more for the arts than any one of the age.” Fuseli sent the writer 
a letter of praise, with three engravings from his pictures. His 
lectures all the while are graphic and buoyant. His income, 
though falling short of what his ambition had figured, makes him 
comfortable, what with lectures, pupils, and profits upon his 
book, enabling him in 1811 to take to wife Marion Shaw, whose 
sister Barbara his brother George had married a few years 
before. His heart is above all in the study of the great masters 
throughout the picture-galleries of London. He adds the study 
of Dante to his materials for expression, and his letter upon the 
subject shows a keen and critical appreciation of the great poet. 
Ratfaelle’s cartoons, and the “ Susannah ” of gg io and Titian, 
call forth his discrimination as a draughtsman. The untruth to 
nature of the otherwise grand “Lazarus” of Sebastian del Piombo 
does not escape his notice. Through all this study his great 
discoveries in the anatomy of the brain were maturing in his 
thoughts. On the 26th of November, 1807, he has “done 
a more interesting nova anatomia cerebri humani than it is 
possible to conceive.” It will “strike more,” he thinks, “than 
the discovery of the Lymphatics being absorbents.” He was 
keensighted enough to recognise with seemly pride that it was 
“ the ry! new thing that has appeared in anatomy since the 
days of Hunter.” The essence of the discovery lay in the dis- 
tinction between the nerves of motion and the nerves of sensa- 
tion, and in tracing them to corresponding parts of the brain 
totally distinct from each other. To elaborate and develop this 
pom idea became thenceforth the leading motive of his life. 
t was this ase discovery which won him a name throughout 
Europe. When in 1840 the great English surgeon visited Paris, 
he was received by Roux and Petit in a way which was highly 
amusing; “Ah, Sharley Bell, c’est lui-méme,” all the students 
gathering round, and the ward of the hospital resounding with 
“‘Sharley Bell.” The class was denied by Roux with “ Mes- 
sieurs, c'est assez pour aujourd’hui d’avoir vu Charles Bell.” The 
early date of this great discovery, which Miiller classes with that 
of the circulation of the blood as the two most important steps 
ever made in physiological science, sy vindicates the claim 
of Charles Bell to its origination. ‘Towards the end of 1809 he 
had the New Idea of the Brain printed in 20 pages 12mo. for 
rivate circulation in London. the had reason to feel hurt at 

ing supplanted in the election of Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy by Sir Anthony Carlyle, whose utter break-down 
on a later occasion in delivering the Hunterian oration is well 
described in one of Charles Bell’s letters. 

Among the most vivid and feeling episodes of this volume are 
the professional visits paid to Portsmouth in 1809 for the relief 
of the wounded from Sis, and to Waterloo in 1815, where 
the French wounded in particular received his humane and un- 
flagging care. The subject of gunshot wounds had long absorbed his 
attention. “Johnny,” he exclaimed to his brother-in-law and 
faithful assistant, John Shaw, “ here is such an occasion for seeing 
gun-shot wounds come to our very door. Let us go.” On the 
29th of June, with only their surgical instruments for passports, 
the pair reached Brussels. The wounded were in every street, on 
every door step, “and in passing the church—God !—what a per- 
spective ! ” Il could not sleep, efter working Imife in hand 
from six in the morning till seven in the evening, for thinking of the 
wounded French—* Pansez ! pansez, majeur docteur!” or “ Coupez, 
coupez!” ringing in his ears, Interesting notices abound of the 
English officers whom he attended, notably of one whom Bell liked 
the most, “a perfect little gentleman, Sir Henry Hardinge, who has 
lost his fore-arm.” “It was a strange thing,” he writes to Francis 
Horner, “to feel my clothes stiff with blood, and my arms 
powerless with the exertion of using the knife! and more extra- 
ordinary still to find my mind calm amidst such variety of 
sufferings.” Sensitive as he was by nature, his strength of will 
‘was too great to let him be unmanned in the performance of a 
duty. His impressions of these terrible scenes found a vent in 
the paper on Military Hospitals which he addressed three years 
later to the Duke of York. The same feeling which restrained 
him from making experiments even upon the lower animals 
impelled him to do his best to save the soldiers from un- 
necessary sufferings, and to obtain for them advantages unknown 
to the routine of military hospitals. Often in the course of his 
perm gan we come upon a notice of the pain that some 
capital operation caused him. When a friend dies under his hand, 
he speaks of carrying the impression with him through life. From 


the year 1814 he had held the post of surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and greatly raised the repute of that institution 
by his lectures and operations. In July, 1824, he was elected 
Professor of Anatomy to the College of Surgeons. His papers 
before the Royal Society upon the nerves and brain were the 
talk of the profession, and he could feel his ambition realized of 
being the “ captain of anatomists.” Still fortune came not with 
fame. His income at no time equalled that of a second-rate prac. 
titioner. [lis health, too, at this time began to yield to his 
earnest and disinterested labours. Excursions to Wales, Scotlan 
and more than one English country-seat, with his favourite sport 
of fly-fishing, recruited his strength. Honours at home and abroad 
poured thick upon him, but they were barren of more substantial 
rewards. In 1831, after the publication of his able work on the 
Hand, he was knighted with Brewster, Ivory, Herschel, Babbage, 
and Leslie. His connexion with the London University caused 
him much trouble, ending in his resigning his seat in the Council, 
Many reasons combined to force upon his acceptance the Chair of 
Surgery at the University of Edinburgh, which was offered him 
towards the end of 1835. There, with old friends like Jeffrey, 
Scott, and Cockburn, and new ones like Christopher North, he 
shows anything rather than regret upon having turned his back 
upon that “ heartless place.” Country scenes and genial friend. 
ships, his rod and his pencil, are themes which fill his letters, 
apart from the struggles which beset his London career or the 
intellectual toils of his earlier years. His tour abroad in 1840 in 
search of health gives us several spirited notes from his Italian 
journal, showing his keen observation of men and manners, with 
his artistic eye for natural beauties or picturesque living groups. 
Weakness and pain are now seen stealing upon him. Spasms of 
the heart occasion such agony that he writes, April 24, 1842, he 
has “called for death.” Four days later, while on a visit to 
some friends at Hallow, the expected summons came. There he 
rests in the quiet churchyard, where his epitaph, written by his 
lifelong friend Jeffrey, briefly but forcibly tells his gifts and his 
achievements. 

In one of his letters the same faithful and discriminating witness 
gives us his estimate of Sir Charles Bell’s character, and furnishes 
the key to that comparative falling short of full success in life 
which, ina man of genius so undoubted as his, might otherwise 
remain a mystery. One of two faults which marked his tempera- 
ment was “ a little too much ambition, which really is not con- 
ducive to happiness.” The other was “a small degree of mis- 
anthropy, particularly towards persons of his own profession.” He 
did not readily amalgamate with other men, owing it may he to 
what in phrenological phrase would be termed, we suppose, a lack 
of adhesiveness. The soundness of this criticism will, we think, 
be borne out by heedful perusal of his letters. To estimate 
the genius or to trace the scientific achievements of Sir Charles 
Beli lies beyond our present scope. We would not, how- 
ever, pass over one piece of evidence which satisfactorily dis- 
poses of whatever doubt has been thrown upon his title to the 
most signal of his discoveries. It was in November, 1807, as 
we have seen, that his new anatomy of the brain, containing 
the essential distinction between the nerves of sensation and the 
nerves of motion, was given publicly to his class. On June 10, 
1822, he mentions to his brother having received “ a second mes- 
sage trom Magendie, saying that if he would send them any short 
account of his discoveries he should have the prize medal.” This 
was nearly a year after John Shaw had expounded to a body of the 
most eminent medical savants in Paris the distinctive features of 
Bell’s theory. This proves that there was no idea on the part of 
the eminent French anatomist of advancing a claim to priority 
which has at times been vaguely put forth on his behalf. Could 
we wish for still more conclusive testimony to what was thought 
of his claim abroad we have the most authoritative proof m 
an anecdote among the notes to the volume before us. When 
Cuvier was dying, and his fingers twitching the bed-clothes, he 
said to those around him:—“This proves the truth of Charles 
Bell’s nervous system—Ce sont les nerfs de la volonté qui sont 
malades,” 

The slight etchings from Sir Charles Bell’s pencil which 
accompany these pages deserve a word before we close, mar 
as they are by his characteristic power of expression and neatness 
of touch. Nothing can be better in its way than the patient half- 
amused face of the fisher disentangling his line, while in the 
“Souter and the Sou” the “fleeching” expression of the cobbler 
as he coaxes the sow out of her bristle is worthy of Teniers or 
Jan Steen. We can well fancy the artist’s hearty laugh being 
heard from his study as he was hitting it off. The portrait of Sir 
Charles Bell, by Anthony Stewart, prefixed to the volume, the 
only one known to have been taken, fails, it is confessed, a8 @ 
representation of the sitter. Both in feature and expression he 
was a difficult subject for the painter. From the free and artless 
flow of his thoughts and feelings, in the letters at length offered 
to the world, we may gain our truest and most vivid picture of 
one whom nature had endowed with so many and such noble 
gifts of intellect and heart, 


CASHMERE MISGOVERNMENT.* 


3 ier pamphlet, written in a singular combination of English 
with various Oriental languages, is an attempt to show tha 
the annexation of Cashmere to the British Indian Empire 1 


* Cushmere Misgovernment, By Robert Thorp. London: Longmans & 
Co. 1870. 
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uired by every consideration of justice and expediency. As 
the small part of the British public which cares about the matter 
has made up its mind that the Indian Empire is over-weighted 
already, stronger arguments would be required to bring it to this 
conclusion than Mr. Thorp’s, even if they were conveyed in lan- 
ruage as intelligible as Mr. Thorp’s is obscure. But the account 
which this writer _ of the government of a native Indian 
State is curious, and there are some reasons for thinking it trust- 
worthy. He has evidently lived in the country he describes, and 
he expressly claims for himself much more authority than for the 
swarm of British officers on furlough who annually pass through 
Cashmere on their way to shoot in the higher Himalaya. e 
supports all his statements, which are given in much detail, by 
figures ; and, formidable as is his conclusion, his language is not 
extravagant. He evidently holds that it is the mission of Eng- 
land to redress wrong throughout the East wherever it is com- 
mitted, and, relying on this simple belief, he does not seem to 
think it necessary to make out a case of extraordinary strength. 

Cashmere, much the largest and far the most beautiful valley 
of the Himalayan range, has the peculiarity of being inhabited 
by a community of Mahometans governed by a Hindoo prince 
and a Hindoo aristocracy. What is the origin of the official oli- 

hy of Cashmere Brahmins is, we believe, a disputed point; 
put the Royal House, of which the head resides not in Cash- 
mere but at a capital in the plains below, traces its title from 
Gholab Singh, once the favourite, in what must be called 
the strict Oriental sense, of the famous Sikh chief Runjeet. 
Mr. Thorp accuses the Government of Lord Hardinge of having 
openly sold Cashmere to Gholab Singh, who was its governor, 
for a supply of money; and certainly the treaty recog- 
nising the new d ween is, to say the least, unfortunately 
framed if it was founded on other considerations than the 
750,0001. which it recites the agreement to pay. The subjec- 
tion of Mahometans to Hindoos inverts the usual order of 
things, and there is some interest in observing the character of the 
Government. It does not appear to be cruel, as Eastern Govern- 
ments go, nor, except in one particular, fanatical; but it is hard, 
grasping, and rapacious to the last degree. Its system of taxation 
may be described as combining the feudal exactions which drove 
Continental populations to despair before the French Revo- 
lution, with such exaction of rent as has been attributed to 
the worst Irish landlords in the worst times. After everything 
else has been taxed to the utmost, the soil, the fruit-trees, 
the beehives, the dairy, and the products of domestic industry, 
the Cashmere peasant has to discharge a variety of corvées 
which may take him scores of miles over difficult mountain 
passes. The < resource of the Government is, as every- 
where else in India, the produce of the land. Mr. Thorp gives 
tables of figures which seem to show that, if the gross produce 
of the land is divided into 32 parts, the Government takes 
close upon 23 parts. This portion of the revenue it always col- 
lects in kind, but the profit which it actually obtains is far greater 
than is indicated by stating its share of the crop. Cashmere, 
besides including a great extent of fertile land cultivated by the 
peasantry, contains a very considerable town population, employed 
almost exclusively in the manufacture of the celebrated shawls. 
The quantity of grain left in the hands of the country people is 
barely sufficient for their support, and they have none to spare or 
to sell. The Government is the sole seller of grain to the towns- 
ople ; it has a practical monopoly of the food upon which they 
ive, and it puts its own price upon it. It seems, in fact, 
to sell habitually for any price short of that which causes a 
riot or q revolt. The power implied in this absolute command 
of food is so enormous that one would have thought it hardly 
worth the while of the authorities to have recourse to certain 
other expedients for raising money described by Mr. Thorp. One 
of them, however, strikes us as remarkable for its simple in- 
genuity. Gholab Singh, the founder of the Royal House, raised 
the value of the local rupee from twelve pence to fifteen pence. Ever 
since this measure took effect the Government has collected its 
taxes in the new rupees, but at the old rates. On the other hand, 
when it makes payments, it makes them at the old customary 
rates in the old rupees. 

The people of the towns, engaged in a manufacture which has 
almost reached the dignity of an art, are described by Mr. Thorp 
as virtually in a state of slavery. No shawl-weaver may give up 

occupation or leave the place at which it is ordinarily con- 
ducted without providing a substitute, and this, as may be inferred 
from the patient skill bestowed upon the shawls, is quite im- 
possible. The permission to relinquish weaving when a substitute 
is found probably only operates to induce the weavers to bring 
up their children to the business, and the servitude of the class 
thus becomes hereditary. But their misery is so great that in 
practice they escape in considerable numbers to the British terri- 
tory below, although the roads to be traversed are ditticult in the 
extreme and jealously guarded by Cashmere troops. A very 
important manufacture of Cashmere shawls has grown up in the 
Bnitish towns of Umritsur and Loodianah, conducted by immi- 
grant workmen from Cashmere ; and nothing prevents the complete 
suecess of the experiment except the great difficulty of procuring 
the fine shaw]l-wool brought down from Thibet, which, according to 
Mr. Thorp’s showing, is denied free entrance into British territory 
through the intrigues of the Cashmere functionaries. So long as 
they remain in Cashmere, the shawl-weavers are distributed in 
groups under head-men, and the mode of taxing these last, as de- 
scribed by Mr, Thorp, illustrates the extreme elaboration required 


by the manufacture. Assoon as a small piece of the shawl is com- 
pleted, itis taken to a Government office. The functionary on duty 
1s able to calculate from the sample the total value of the shawl, 
which it may take years to finish. The head-man is called upon to 
pay down at once about 19 per cent. of the estimated selling price, 
and the Government stamp is then woven into the piece submitted, 
which is retained in the office. When the shawl approaches 
completion, the head-man applies for the stamped piece and weaves 
it into the shawl. To sell a shawl not so stamped is a heavily 
punishable offence. 


There appears to be no administration of justice, yeasty so 
called, in Cashmere. A vast army of officials is employed in 
watching over the Government share of the crops, and they in- 
cidentally decide disputes and punish crimes. Some of these 
functionaries observe the fields where the crops are growing. 
Others keep guard on the storehouses in which the Government 
grain is kept. Others watch the houses of the peasantry, and 
report if a suspiciously large quantity of corn is taken into them. 
But the most important duty of the higher class of officials con- 
sists in watching the lower class and one another. There is some 
humour in an apologue by which the peasantry hint their opinion 
of the system under which they live. A great nobleman, they 
say, once went to pay his respects to the Maharajah. At the 
entrance of the first of the three courtyards of the palace, he dis- 
mounted, and gave his horse, which was a magnificent one, into 
the charge of his groom. As he crossed the courtyard, it struck 
him that the groom might be riding the horse, and accordingly 
he sent one of three servants who were with him to see. The 
servant did find the groom on the horse’s back. In the second 
courtyard it occurred to the master to send a second servant, to 
find out whether the first had done his duty. The man went, 
and found both the groom and the first servant on horseback. 
The third servant, likewise sent back from the third court- 
yard, found the groom and both the other servants mounted ; 
so he mounted himself, and the horse was ruptured and died. 
There can indeed be little doubt that the exactions of the Govern- 
ment are supplemented by a variety of exactions on the part of 
its servants. So far, however, as their judicial authority is con- 
cerned, they are probably rather inert than oppressive. But there 
is one great exception to their oP Cow-killing is regarded 
and punished as the most heinous of crimes. The bulk of the 
population, it must be remembered, is Mahometan, and would 
readily eat beef if it could be obtained. The Hindoo rulers, how- 
ever, punished with death till recently an offence which among 
their Mahometan subjects is as purely artificial as Sabbath-break- 
ing among Hindoos. On the representations of the British Govern- 
ment the capital penalty ceased to be exacted, but the killing of 
a cow still entails penal servitude for life. Not only is the offender 
himself liable to be thus punished, but the whole of his family 
suffer with him and all persons cognizant of his crime. Mr. Thorp 
affirms that imprisonment for life is in Cashmere equivalent to 
capital punishment, and he notices as a peculiarity of trials for 
cow-killing that, at the close of each day’s investigation, the 
accused receive a severe flogging. This cruelty may be intended 
to produce a confession, but it is by no means uncommon to find 
the heinousness of the imputed crime treated among semi-civi- 
lized races as partial evidence of its commission. 


Mr. Thorp has succeeded in showing that Cashmere is under an 
extremely bad Government, and his pamphlet may do somethin 
to moderate that sentimental preference for native States an 
systems which has to a certain extent succeeded the total 
ignorance of India which once prevailed. But he has done 

most nothing toward furthering his main object, the annexation 
of Cashmere. Argument is scarcely necessary against the position 
that grinding taxation and the cruel punishment of one class of 
offences furnish a sufficient reason for deposing a dynasty whose 
rights have been solemnly recognised by treaty. The Maha- 
rajah’s Government keeps the peace, preserves friendly relations 
with the British Empire, and does all in its power to provide for 
the comfort of the numerous Englishmen who visit Cashmere 
every year. Mr. Thorp contends, indeed, that the Cashmere 
Government has violated the treaty of 1846. Not to speak, 
however, of the impossibility of maintaining that every breach of 
a treaty must be followed by confiscation of territory, this part of 
the pamphlet before us is singularly weak. The 4th article of 
the treaty binds the Cashmere Government not toalter the limits 
of its territories without the concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment. It is not easy to say what the article had in view, but it 
may have been inserted by persons who felt their ignorance of the 
more northerly boundaries of Cashmere, and who may perhaps have 
thought that the State might grow into a great Power by aggrandize- 
ment on the side of Thibet. Conquest on the northern side of the 
Himalayas was in fact attempted by the celebrated Jung Bahadoor 
from Nepaul, but it is understood to have ended in signal disaster. 
Mr. Thorp says that the Maharajah of Cashmere has added to his 
dominions several small territories not included in their true 
boundaries. Whether this is so, nobody can say without a long 
investigation ; but it is clear on Mr. Thorp’s showing that the 
annexations, if they took place, were quite open and notorious. 
Mr. Thorp would place the strictest construction on the treaty, but 
it is wonderful that he should be ignorant that breaches of treaty 
known to the Power which has the right to complain, and not 
remonstrated against at the time, are held to be condoned, ~ 
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ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY.* 


OOKS about London as a whole, and books about each 
articular part of it, follow each other in such quick succes- 
sion, that we begin to experience the nausea of a surfeit in hardly 
a less degree than we have already done with the Morley-Milton 
m and the Byron controversy, and do not feel in the least 
inclined to forego our critical right to insist that every new 
adventurer on so well-known a course should exhibit some special 
qualifications either in the felicity of his = and convenience of 
arrangement, or that he should have been the happy discoverer of 
fresh sources of information. The author of the present work is, 
we believe, Librarian to the most eminent of our learned Societies, 
a sort of office which we should imagine to be favourable above 
all others to the composition of a work on Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall. His duties, we take it, are not overwhelmingly onerous; 
a few strides from his well-stuffed chair put him in possession of 
every book that bears upon, and every plan that illustrates, his sub- 
ject ; and he can see, while shaving himself at an upper window of 
urlington House, every hole and corner he has undertaken to 
describe. Under these circumstances we had a right to expect a 
good book; and we will not say that we have got a bad one, but 
it might have been, and it ought to have been, a great deal better 
than itis. In the first place, we are afraid that the writer is more 
intimately acquainted with the outsides of the books over which 
he rules than he is with their less easily mastered interiors. In 
fact we think that, after another perusal of this volume we could 
draw up a list of all the works in English history and biography 
which he has so read as to have inwardly digested, and would 
undertake to inscribe the whole list on one of Mr. Bruce’s 
metallic flags. Ignorance, or that worst form of ignorance, half- 
knowledge, at once betrays itself in an undertaking like this where 
an infinite number of eminent men are referred to, and where an 
attempt must be made to individualize each by some appropriate 
epithet or brief description. Whenever Mr. Wheatley ventures 
beyond the convenient generalizations of “ great ” and “ celebrated ” 
he at once gets beyond his depth. We select an instance at ran- 
dom. He mentions a nobleman who lived at No. 15 St. James’s 
Square, and introduces him as “ that greatest of political time-ser- 
vers.” This description would not have been out of place if applied 
to such men as Rigby or the Baron of Melcombe Regis, or perhaps 
the Duke of Newcastle of a bygone age, butit is singularly mappli- 
cable to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who, whatever his want of prin- 
ciple may have been, was conspicuous in the greatest generation of 
English orators for the force and weight of his intellect, and for 
his haughty, daring, and scornful nature. Mr. Wheatley, however, 
is not the only writer on London who is a little abroad tx re Lord 
Thurlow. Mr. G. W. Thornbury believes this fellow-apprentice 
of the poet Cowper to have been born in 1781, to have died in 
1829, and to have been the author of a Sony to May. “Who,” 
he innocently remarks, “could expect an owl to sing like a 
thrush ?” e have mentioned Lord Melcombe, which reminds 
us that Mr. Wheatley calls him “ the worthless Bubb Dodington,” 
“the favourite of Frederick Prince of Wales.” Everybody who 
has read that matchless piece of unconscious impudence, his 
Diary, must be aware that he was not the latter; and the epithet 
“ worthless,” without some qualification, ought hardly to be be- 
stowed on one who was very witty, very good-natured, and a 
generous and discriminating friend to literature. Mr. Wheatley 
mentions him in connexion with Pall Mall; why has he not quoted 
what Thomson wrote about his building there ? 

The fairest course to Mr. Wheatley, and at the same time the 
most convenient to ourselves, will be to accompany him along one 
or two of the most important of his routes. e commence with 
Piccadilly, and at the very outset have to find fault with him, for 
he sat once to “ the celebrated silk-mercers, Swan and Edgar, 
the head of which firm, Mr. William Edgar, lately died worth 
300,0001.,” altogether ignoring that curious wedge-shaped No. 1, 
at the corner of Tichborne Street, in which that promising painter, 
Augustus Egg, R.A., was born, and in which his father acquired 
a European reputation for excellence in a profession more nearly 
connected with science and the fine arts than the retailing of 
fleecy hosiery or Grecian bends. But we may as well say at once 
that we are altogether at a loss to discover Mr. Wheatley’s prin- 
ciple of selection. Why does he celebrate “ Mr. Quaritch’s old 
book-shop ” at No. 15, and make no mention of Messrs, Judd and 
Malin’s potato warehouse at No. 105? Why eulogize those en- 
gaging creatures the Minstrels of Christy, and not say one word 
about the infinitely superior Punch and Judy in the adjoining 
Sackville Street? Why bestow a niche on Mr. John Camden 
Hotten at No. 74, and not erect a little pedestal for the high- 
souled ex-M.P. for Athlone at No. 91, and the self-sacrificing 
proprietress of the Glovery and General Agency on the other side 
of the road? Why tell us that “ Thomas George Fonnereau, the 
author of the Diary of a Dutiful Son, lived at A.11 in 1843,” and 
not add particulars of the route by which the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy proceeds from the Park to his Club when he honours 
London with his presence? Then, again, when he does chance 
to hit upon a house which is really worthy of notice, he has the 
rare art of omitting the circumstance which gives it interest, or of 
adding something which is unimportant, irrelevant, or altogether 
unworthy of credit. For instance, we are all glad to have our 
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attention called to No. 80 as the house from which, in 1810, Sir 


‘| Francis Burdett was carried off to “Her Majesty’s Tower” (as 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon has it), but who is there that believes for g 
ga instant that this high-spirited and accomplished gentleman 
and man of the world “ was found by his captors going through 
the silly farce of teaching his child Magna Charta”? The true 
story, which Mr. Wheatley ought to have told, is that, after g 
fruitless attempt to escalade the first floor, an entry was made by 
forcing the area windows, and the arrest effected in the front 
drawing-room, where Sir Francis was sitting with his brother, his 
son, and the ladies of his family. A few lines lower down we are 
informed that he “died of a broken heart from the loss of his 
wife.” Does the author really imagine that a man of such high. 
toned sensibility could ever have been guilty of the contemptible 
charlatanerie which he had just before described? Besides, he 
ought to have known that the genuine perpetrator of this precious 
_— of snobbism was one Alderman Beardmore, a Beckfordian 

ero, who in 1764 published a large print by Watson from a 
painting by Pine, in which himself and his son are represented in 
the very act. As a specimen of shortcoming of another kind we 
will quote the following :— 

No. 96 is at the corner of White Horse Street. Mr. Charles Dumergue, 
Surgeon-dentist to the Royal Family, lived in this bay-fronted house at the 
beginning of the present century, when it was called No. 15 Piccadilly West, 


Now we are not the least inclined to detract from the reputa- 
tion of a gentleman who had the care of so many pairs of Koyal 
grinders, keeping them, as we know he did, in proper order to dis. 
charge the principal duty required from their Royal owners; but, 
for our own part, we think we should have gone on to add that, 
owing to his connexion with the family of Charpentier, he was a 
most intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, who, as Lockhart tells 
us (with regard to this particular No. 96), “ until a child of his 
own was established in London, never thought of taking up his 
abode anywhere else as often as he had occasion to be in town.” 
Some of these many annual visits extended over more than two 
months, and no spot in all London is so intimately associated 
with the brightest part of this great man’s career. But Lockhart’s 
admirable Life of his illustrious father-in-law is not one of the 
works which we should have to set down in the list above spoken 
of, for nobody in the slightest degree acquainted with Scott’s 
history could ever have written, under the head of Pall Mall, “ At 
No. 25 Sir Walter Scott once lodged” ! Why did not the author 
add that the landlady’s name was Sophia Lockhart, that the land- 
lord appeared to be connected with some periodical, and that the 
had a sickly child who wowd climb on Sir Walter’s knee and call 
him “ grandpapa”’? In the same way he talks of Scott's 
mournful coming back from that saddest of all voyages to Italy as 
“ his return from his tour to the Continent ”! There is yet another 
entry about Sir Walter which is of itself sufficient to stamp Mr 
Wheatley’s unfitness for the task he has ventured upon. Under the 
head of Long’s Hotel we have the bare record, ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott 
was here in 1815,” which, considering that Lord Byron was his 
guest on the occasion, and that these two great men parted here 
never tu meet again, is about equivalent to a gazetteer’s saying, 
“ Waterloo. The Duke of Wellington was here in 1815.” 
Another spot in Piccadilly was, at this same date, the scene of 
events of melancholy and enduring interest. But of a house in 
which one of the greatest English poets describes himself as 
“ standing alone upon his hearth with all his household gods 
shivered around him,” all that the historian of the street has to 
say is 

Lord Byron went to live at No. 139 in March, 1815, where he spent his 

early married life, and composed Parisina and The Siege of Corinth. He 
dated his letters from 13 Piccadilly Terrace, and described{ the house as 
a Duchess of Devon’s.” He was living here when he separated from his 
wie. 
Not one word about the birth of his daughter; the eight or nine 
“ executions” in as many months; the brutal bailiffs sleeping 
under the same roof with the neglected young wife. But after 
all we ought to be thankful, for he has not bestowed more than 
double the space on a dessert given at Dublin by a nameless man 
who once “lived opposite the Green Park.” The house which 
Byron occupied was the western half of the mansion which a few 
years before had been the residence of “ old Q,” the famous 
Duke of Queensberry, another personage of whom Mr. Wheatley 
has formed a most inadequate conception. Instead of giving us 
an extract from Zhe Virginians, or Leigh Hunt, or, best of all, from 
Windham’s Diary, where the clever old sinner is brought before 
us in his likeness as he lived and as he died, we are treated to 
the following absurdity :— 

Jack Radford, the Duke’s faithful groom, remained on horseback under 
his window, always ready to carry messages to any one he remarked in the 
street, as he sat with a parasol over his head, ogling the female passers-by. 
He was one of the last noblemen who kept a running footman. Once, when 
he was about engaging one, he made the man put on his livery and run up 
and down Piccadilly. The Duke watched the proceeding from his balcony, 
and called out “That will do, you will suit me very well.” The fellow 
answered “ And so your livery does me,” and then ran off, and was never 
heard of again. 

What could Jack Radford, with his horse always ready saddled 
on the pavement, have been about on this interesting occasion ? 

Another book which Mr. Wheatley cannot have read is Horace 
Twiss's Life of Lord Eldon, for otherwise he must surely have 
something more to say about No. 1 Hamilton Place than that 
“ Lord Chancellor Eldon built the present house, and lived in it 
till his death in 1838.” Who does not remember the amusing 
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account of the old man’s puzzled state when his Royal master’s 
friend the Marchioness Conyngham came to live opposite him; 
or his still more comical quandary when he discovered that Alder- 
man Wood was about to purchase his “next door” as a residence 
for his Royal master’s interesting wife ? On this last occasion he 
was driven to the desperate resource of outbidding the Alderman, 
and becoming himself the secret purchaser. Who would not be 
glad also to Lave the window pointed out at which the old cham- 
pion of the High Church described himself as seated on a certain 
rainy day, making a note of how many of the female passers by held 
their dresses up, and how many let them draggle in the mud? 
Before quitting Piccadilly we must give yet another specimen of 
Mr, Wheatley’s quality :-— 

Next door, then numbered 23, lived Sir William Hamilton from 1730 to 

1803, when he died. Wraxall relates how Lady Hamilton danced the 
tarantella, in the year 1801, at this house before a very select party. 
Now we had always imagined that Sir William passed a 
great portion of his life in Italy, and so far from his possessing 
this house from 1730, the year of his birth, no fact regarding 
him is more certain than that it was a recent purchase with money 
supplied by the Queen of Naples. We have no objection to the 
anecdote from Wraxall, but would rather have been informed that 
this was the house in which on the 6th of April, 1803, Southey 
tells us that the old Ambassador “expired in his wife’s arms, 
holding Nelson by the hand, and almost in his last words left her 
to his protection.” 

We have only space for one more one of Mr. Wheatley’s 
utter want of appreciation of what he had before him. In speak- 
ing of Albemarle Street, in a volume of 450 closely printed pages, 
he can only spare two lines to Faraday, and has no more to say of 
a well-known house than 

No. 50, the great publisher, John Murray’s, since 1812. His drawing-room 
was for some years the afternoon resort of his literary friends, and Byron 
speaks of “ Murray’s four o’clock visitors.” : 
He then quotes three lines from Byron which have nothing to 
do with the locality, which is his —— subject, whereas the 
capital epistle from Murray to Dr. Polidori would have supplied 
him with many admirably descriptive couplets. He deems it quite 
unworthy of notice that Scott’s first interview with Byron took 
place in this house, or that the former has recorded that during a 
two months’ visit to London “ we met for an hour or two almost 
daily in Mr. Murray’s drawing-room, and found a great deal to 
say to each other.” We were not so unreasonable as to expect 
him to notice that the famous Memoirs of Lord Byron were 
made a holocaust in the fireplace of the same apartment. 

One thing must be said in favour of this book. A very great 
number of persons are mentioned, and we have not noted a single 
instance of a mis-spelt name. It is only the critical eye that can 
appreciate the full value of this very rare virtue. His grammar is 
not equally to be admired. We fall in with several such sentences 
as “here also were sold the celebrated collection,” and “the door 
and hall is level with the street.” When he tells us that George II. 
had a son called Duke of York and Albany, he introduces us to 
He men with whom we were not previously acquainted ; and by 

orming us that Baretti “nearly conga hanging” he disturbs 
——- received notion that the efforts of i ohnson and Burke 
and Reynolds had prevented his conviction. 


BEULE’S BLOOD OF GERMANICUS.* 


WE spoke our mind two years and a half ago t with regard to 
M. Beulé’s lectures on Augustus. The intermediate volume 
ou Tiberius we seem somehow to have missed. We feel in much 
the same way towards the present volume in which we felt 
tow::ds the earlier one. We are not of the school which seems 
tohold that an historian is bound to shut his eyes either to the 
past or to the present, that, if he is dealing with the Czsars, it is 
indecorous to illustrate his subject by references to the Buona- 
partes, or that, if he is dealing with the Buonapartes, it is un- 
ang and pedantic to illustrate his subject by references to the 
esars, No doubt either process is a delicate one; analogies of 
this kind are highly tempting, and the man who makes them 
must take care to keep his eyes open to points of unlikeness as 
Well as to points of likeness. Still it is in working out parallels 
of this kind within their fair bounds that a great part of the life 
of history consists. If Mr. Disraeli had mastered the study of 
rical parallels, he might have been saved from the outrageous 
nonsense which he lately talked in the debate on the Address. He 
seemed to expect that the passing of a single remedial measure 
Would at once allay all discontents and do away with the 
memory of old wrongs. A little historical reading and think- 
ing would have taught him that the perverseness of mankind 
18 80 great that a first concession after a long period of mis- 
forwament is much more likely to increase discontent than to 
essen it, M. Beulé would never have made such a mistake as 
that. But M. Beulé goes too far the other way. The Caesars may 
ly be used to throw light on the Buonapartes, and the Buona- 

to throw light on the Cesars, but it does not do to put 

orth a series of pamphlets against the Buonapartes under the 
Suise of lectures on the Cesars. The motive is apparent through- 
cut and colours the whole thing. It is plain that M. Beulé’s 
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object throughout is to stab the Buonapartes through the Cesars. 
It is plain that he speaks of the Cesars in a way in which he 
would not have spoken if there had never been any Buonapartes. 
M. Beulé, with his political views, would doubtless have con- 
demned the Czsars and their form of government even if no 
Buonapartes had ever been. But he would not in that case have 
had the same delight in dwelling on the subject; he would not 
have brought out every detail in so pointed and stinging a manner ; 
and we cannot help thinking that the desire to make out a 
parallel, and to be as merciless as possible to the modern side of 
the parallel, has his judgment on some 
We cannot think that M. Beulé, speaking calmly as a student of 
Roman history, without any reference to modern events and con- 
troversies, would have blamed Germanicus for not restoring the 
Commonwealth. According to M. Beulé, the elder Drusus designed 
to restore the Commonwealth, but had not the opportunity ; his 
son had the i Ee but failed to take advantage of it. Now 
we must say that this talk of restoring the Commonwealth seems 
to us somewhat unmeaning. We tried to set forth in our article 
on M. Beulé’s former volume what the real state of the case 
between the Empire and the Commonwealth was. The old 
Roman constitution was an admirable constitution for the Roman 
city, to every citizen of which it gave a place in the political 
system; but no constitution could be worse for the government 
of the whole Mediterranean world. For the provinces the single 
tyrant on the Palatine was certainly less oppressive than the 
many-headed tyrant in the Comitia. What was Germanicus or 
any one else to restore ? A free constitution for the whole Roman 
world would have been an inestimable boon; but where is the 
evidence that Drusus or Germanicus ever dreamed of conferring 
such a boon? That any real federal or representative system 
ever occurred to them or to anybody else is utterly unlikely ; the 
occurrence of such an idea to any Roman imagination would have 
been little short of a miracle. And we really do not see the evi- 
dence for supposing that Germanicus had either the will or the 
= to undo the work of Augustus. Rome would gladly have 

ad him as its chief instead of Tiberius, but for the notion that 
either Germanicus or his admirers dreamed of doing without any 
chief at all we cannot see any grounds. M. Beulé lets fly at 
Germanicus for belying the expectations of the people. We 
see no evidence that the people had any expectations be- 
yond the hope of having a ruler jwhom oF loved rather 
than one whom they hated. But putting this aside, it 
is curious to see how nearly M. Beulé’s estimate of Germanicus 
comes to that of Dean Merivale. The English writer deter- 
mines that Germanicus, With all the qualities which endeared him 
to the Romans, had not in him the stuff to make a hero or a 
patriot. And he calls on us to remember how many other — 
showed equally attractive qualities, and yet afterwards fell into 
the lowest depths of tyranny. 

M. Beulé, in this volume, runs swiftly through the succession of 
the Cesarean line from the elder Drusus to Nero. Drusus and 
Antonia, Germanicus, Agrippina the elder, Caius, Claudius, 
Messallina, Agrippina the younger, “la Mére de Néron,” and Nero 
himself, all form the headings of chapters. Others are headed 
“Une Révolution,” “ Les Césariens,” “ Les Honnétes Gens.”” The 
“ Révolution ” is the strange accident which put Claudius at the 
head of affairs; the Ceesarians are the freedmen and favourites of 
Claudius; the “ Honnétes Gens” are Seneca, Burrus, and the 
others who had a short day of power at the beginning of the 
reign of Nero. Indeed M. Beule attributes a good deal of lasting 
importance to this temporary triumph of philosophy. It was, 
according to him, the germ of that remarkable period in the next 

e which is commonly known as the reigns of the Good Emperors. 
We need not say that in all his portraits M. Beulé is clear, 
brilliant, and trenchant. But we cannot help feeling that the whole 
thing is excited and artificial ; everything is dealt with, not in the 
temper of an historian, but in that of a pamphleteer. M. Beulé knows 
too much ; we are not sure that he ever goes beyond his authorities, 
such as they are, in matters of fact, but the colouring is too high 
and too distinct to be always true to nature. With such accounts 
as we have of those times, accounts sometimes imperfect, some- 
times suspicious, there are many things of which we must be 
content to be ignorant, many at which we must be content to be 
puzzled. If we compare Dr. Merivale and M. Beulé, we shall find 
in the former one who is disposed to look as kindly on the ~_— 
rial system as an honest man and a sound scholar can look. He 
sometimes gets a stage or two nearer to Ceesarism than we can. 
ourselves follow him. But he always writes in the true historic 
spirit, the spirit of one with whom truth is the first object. 
Among other things itis to be remarked how many questions he is 
content to leave unsolved. M. Beulé, on the other hand, knows 
all about everything; he has that gift of discerning of spirits, a 
certain measure of which is doubtless a real result of historic study 
and the historic turn of mind, but of an a development of 
which we instinctively grow suspicious. . Beulé sometimes 
doubted, sometimes confessed ignorance, if he were a little less 
brilliant, a little less impassioned, what he says would be more 
likely to carry conviction with it. We would not for a moment 
compare him with the mere professional talkers who take up his- 
torical subjects as mere matter for ,talk. M. Beulé undoubtedly 
has a serious object in view, but that object is one in which the 
truth of history is not the primary end and aim. We at once see 
the difference the moment we turn from his pages to those of Dr. 
Merivale. 

Yet it is curious to see how the two not unfrequently hit on 
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the same ideas. Take for instance the madness, or whatever it 
was, of Caius. We speak vaguely of set purpose, because, be- 
tween lawyers and doctors, we have very vague notions indeed as 
to who is mad and who is not. But we would have it distinctly 
understood that, whether Caius was mad or not, we hold that he 
fully deserved to be hanged. If he was mad, he at least had a 
large amount of method in his madness. Dr. Merivale has re- 
marked on the sort of pitiless logic with which Caius carried 
everything out to its natural results. M. Beulé has worked out 
the same idea in his most brilliant, not to say sensational, manner. 
People told Caius that he was a god, and he drew the inevitable 
inference that, being a god, he might do whatever he pleased. 
I all that he did, in his wildest excesses of vice and cruelty, 
there is always something clever, something appropriate. It 
is very watecing, but it is impossible not to laugh. Now we 
certainly do not laugh at Tiberius, and, if we laugh at Claudius, 
it is quite another kind of laugh. It is certainly ludicrous 
when the freedman and the wife drop in one by one to say 
how each has dreamed that such a man has conspired against 
the Emperor, how, by arrangement, the unfortunate subject of 
their dreams himself drops in after them, how the unhappy Cesar, 
frightened, puzzled, and bewildered, consents to his execution, 
and most likely, a few days after his death, asks him to 
supper. We may laugh at this, but it is with a laugh of 
contempt; it is not exactly contempt which we feel when Caius 
fondles his wife’s neck, and says, How easily I could have this 
pretty neck cut asunder! This is an almost sublime expression of 
the state of mind of one who never for a moment forgot that he 
was legibus solutus. So when Caius is ill, and one man vows to 
die and another to fight as a gladiator if he recovers, it is with a 
certain grim kind of satisfaction that we read that he made 
each man duly perform his vow, And there is one saying of 
Caius to which neither Dr. Merivale nor M. Beulé has done full 
justice—the divine condescension with which he declared that those 
who did not believe him to be a god were, after all, unfortunate 
vather than criminal. Here is plainly the first glimpse of religious 
toleration. But then it is because it is godhead itself which is 
speaking. A god might afford to tolerate; his devout worshippers 
might not show equal remissness. 

The contrast between the two ways of lookirig at this period of 
history comes out most strongly of all in the reign of Claudius. 
Under the rule of his wives and freedmen, despotism seems in a 
certain sense to sink lowerthan at any other time. No reign gives 
better opportunities for inveighing against the Cesarean system in 
the way in which M. Beulé delights. The reign of Claudius is as 
much a reductio ad absurdum of the system in one way as the 
reign of Caius is in another. But if we turn from the brilliant 
declamation of M. Beulé to the soberer pages of Dr. Merivale, 
we shall see that it is easy in such declamation to do great 
injustice to Claudius personally. Never was any man so utterly 
out of place. It is needless to say that he was unfit for imperial 
power; he was unfit for Roman political life in any shape. The 
modern world would we think have been more merciful to 
him. He would have passed respectably through a private 
career; we are not sure that, under wise Ministers, he might 
not have made a very fair constitutional King. The poor man 
was worried into anything by his wives and his freedmen, and as 
much blood was shed in the name of one who had not the 
faintest notion of oppressing anybody as in the worst days of 
Caius and Nero. But when Claudius acts for himself, his acts 
always show good intentions, and very often good sense. His 
vices were the vices of his age, and from some of the worst vices 
of his age he was honourably free. And at any rate we may be 
allowed to lament the loss of the historical writings with which 
he had occupied the days of his harmless obscurity. We do not 
suppose that they showed original genius of any kind; we may 
be sure that Claudius was not a Thucydides or a Tacitus or even 
a Livy. But they must have contained a great many facts of 
which we are now ignorant. Of countries of which we have no 
history, of Etruria and Carthage, we should be thankful for any 
history that we could get. It is, we think, Mr. Keightley who 
likened Claudius to the British Solomon, James the Sixth and 
First ; and there certainly are several points of likeness. But we 
do not think that Claudius, without a wife or a freedman at his 
elbow, would have ordered the execution of Raleigh. 

We are not sure that the reign of Claudius might not have been 
turned to M. Beulé’s purpose without doing such injustice to the 
man himself as M. Beulé has done. To raise an utterly incom- 

tent man to uncontrolled power by a mere accident is surely the 

ighest achievement of Cesarism. In a republic or an elective 
monarchy, it is at least the theory that merit is to be regarded, 
and the powers of the King or magistrate are carefully limited. In 
an hereditary monarchy the heir has at least the chance of pre- 
ing himself for his future office. Claudius was set on the throne 

y a2 momentary action of the soldiers, without the least expecta- 
tion or his own part or on that of anybody else. The fate of the 
world was determined by a pair of feet being seen under a curtain. 
No constitutional State can quite reach that measure of absurdity. 
* M. Beulé then, we hold, is not a fair critic of the times and 
actors with which he deals. But, notwithstanding—perhaps 
because of—his very unfairness, his declamations are pleasant 
enough to read, and we do not find them open to any grave censure 
as to accuracy of mere facts. It is the inferences, the colouring, 
with which we quarrel. One thing we are curious to see. What 
parallel will M. Beulé find among the Ceesars for the latest changes 


in his own country ? Wiil constitutional government under the 
man of 1851 come to anything more than when Caius restored to 


the people the right of election? We say nites preriape«, 
we wait to hear M, Beuld. way; 


NOYES’S AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 


OR very obvious reasons, America is the land of promise for 

the new sects which every now and then consider themselves 
to have discovered a short cut to the regeneration of the world, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon drew public attention to some of the eccen. 
tric growths which have been developed from the strange social 
fermentation incessantly taking place throughout the continent, 
Some of them, like Mormonism, are due to indigenous talent 
attracting the greater part of its materials from abroad. Others 
have been originated by foreign innovators who have found in 
America the most favourable conditions for carrying out their 
theories. It is natural that it should be so. In America, in the 
first place, there is abundance of room for all comers; new creeds 
rather shrink from too close a contact with the outer world, and 
they can still find corners of the continent where they may live as 
recluse an existence as any hermit who in old days took refuge 
in the wilderness. Secondly, America is pre-eminently the 
country of religious variety. The old settlers went out, for the 
most part, with no particular love of toleration; they objected to 
persecution as applied to themselves, but considered it as an essen- 
tially different system when applied to others. The force of circum. 
stances speedily made; toleration necessaryin practice, and therefore 
after a time elevated it into a theory. Religious opinion in America 
includes the widest possible varieties, and much of it is as a kind of 
popular amalgam formed from the contributions of all the different 
schools of European thought. The novelty and strangeness of a 
creed is, moreover, a positive recommendation to many Americans, 
who consider that, in theology as in politics, the antiquity of any 
dogma is primd facie evidence against it rather than in favour 
of it. Finally, the inversion of many of the social conditions 
of the old world prepares the ground for the propagation of the 
wildest theories. To mention nothing else, there are all the 
difficulties connected with marriage. ‘The frequency of divorce 
in many of the States, and the growing independence of the 
sexes, make it easy for a social innovator to find acceptance for 
theories which would make our old-fashioned hair bristle on our 
heads. The strangest thing, as it appears to us, is not that Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon should have found some very singular social 
developments, but that he should have found so few. The dispo- 
sition to social and religious innovation is diffused so widely 
through avery large class in America, that it is rather surprising 
that it has not given birth to a greater number of concrete 
results. One of the most singular of those which he succeeded 
in unearthing was the Oneida community. Mr. Dixon spoke 
of it in that tone of singularly unprejudiced interest which 
partly justified Mr. Matthew Arnold in misquoting the title of 
New America as “The Mormons; by One of Themselves.” He 
talked about the vagaries of Mr. John H. Noyes, which to the 
ordinary European appear as repulsive as they are singular, just 
as an intelligent freethinker might discuss the theology of Dr. 
Newman or Mr. Congreve. He neither condemned nor approved, 
but appeared to regard the Noyesian doctrine as a noteworthy 
contribution to modern thought. We find no fault with his im- 
partiality, nor even with his estimate of the importance of the 
new school. Doctrines which in themselves are characteristic 
chiefly of the ignorance and even of the vicious disposition of 
their propagators may be worth notice by a philosophical mind 
as trifling indications of the thoughts which are fermenting in 
certain social strata. But to regard such theories as having a sub- 
stantial value on their own account, or as steps in advance of the 
results of modern reason, strikes us as being, to say the least of 
it, injudicious, and as implying a very erroneous estimate of the 
part played by Mr. Noyes and his like in the general movement of 
civilization. 

We will attempt shortly to estimate from the mouth of Mr. Noyes 
himself the value which should be put upon this latest attempt at 
a new gospel. The book which is now before us is called a his- 
tory of American Socialisms, and is published by the Oneida com- 
munity. For the most part it has been made out of the notes of @ 
devoted follower of Robert Owen, who travelled in America collect- 
ing the history of the various ephemeral communities due to the 
impulse given by Owen and Fourier. The only one of these com- | 
munities which has any interest for English readers is Brook’ 
Farm, which supplied the materials for Hawthorne’s remarkable 
novel, The others apparently perished almost as soon as they were 
born. A considerable number of communities and phalanxes were 
started about the years 1825 and 1845, but the great majority died 
within two years, and only one or two lasted more than ten. They 
now appear to be all extinct. Mr. Noyes, having by some means 
acquired the notes of the enthusiast who collected the memorials, 
has edited them with the help of his community, and tells their 
story at wearisome length. Generally it may be said that a 
small body of enthusiasts formed a nucleus to a number of idlers, 
who expected to be supported for nothing, and after squabbling 
for a few months agreed to separate. The only point worth notice 
is that the members of these communities were generally of no 
particular religious creed, and indeed rather prided themselves 
on their absence of prejudice in such matters. Here is an anecdote 
supplied by one of Mr. Noyes’s disciples in reference to one of them. 
E. t. Hatch visited the Skaneateles community, and discovered 
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there were two parties in it. “One man,” he says, “ re- 
pene to another on calae meat on the table, that he ‘guessed 
they had been to some grave-yard.’ The other said ‘he did not 
eat dead creatures.’ After supper I was standing near some men 
in the sitting-room, when one said to another, ‘ How high is your 
God?’ The answer was, ‘Aboutas highas my head.’ ‘The first, 
putting his hand up to his breast, said, ‘ Mine is so high.’ I 
concluded they were infidels”—which seems to have been a 
modest inference on the part of Mr. E. L. Hatch. One may easily 
imagine that a community formed of the eccentric devotees of a 
yariety of special crotchets would be subjectto a good many 
disintegrating influences. Take half-a-dozen infidels, a Sweden- 
borgian or two, some spiritualists of the modern school, a few 
Rerivalists and old-fashioned Puritans, with a spriukling of 
vegetarians, teetotallers, and other persons with medical, political, 
and philosophical crotchets, put them together in a house, and set 
them to agricultural labour, of which most of them are sublimely 
ignorant; add a number of neutral persons, whose only purpose is 
to be supported by other men’s labour; let their one common 
opinion be that everybody is as good as his neighbour; and sup- 
pose finally that they have for the most part very original theories 
as to the relations between the sexes, and it will not be surprising 
if they fail to form a very harmonious or lasting family. 

From such observations Mr. Noyes has deduced the conclusion, 
which we believe to be thoroughly sound, that the one principlé 
which can effectually bind together a new community is some 
strong religious belief. A religion or a fanaticism will alone be 
able to meet the incessant difficulties arising from the collection 
of a number of men and women jn one community on terms 
of unusual intimacy and in defiance of the old social re- 
gulations, So far he speaks wisely. His experience is confirmed 
by an appeal to the case of the Shakers, who have flourished for 
many years in America. The Shakers, however, do not really 
form Socialist communities, but Protestant convents. It is a mis- 
take to classify them with the newfangled products of American 
society, forthey are simply representatives of the various pietist 
sects of the last century; their origin must be sought in England 
and Germany, and not in the country which has provided the most 
convenient conditions for their growth. Celibacy is amongst their 
essential peculiarities, and of course they cannot aspire to form a 
new society. Mr. Noyes’s ambition is of a totally different kind; 
he provides a religious creed and has a new scheme for the satis- 
factory management of the relations between the sexes. For 
reasons which are too obvious to be mentioned, we could not deal 
at —_ with this last part of his doctrine; and it is proper to 
add that he gives us in his book no sufficient means for doing so. 
Beyond the simple fact that the Oneida community appears to be 
based on some very disgusting practices, which even Mr. Noyes is 
too modest to describe to the public, we have very little to say. 
The value of his religious doctrine may be pretty well inferred 
from a short account of the Berean—a book which answers at 
Oneida Creek to the Book of Mormon at Salt Lake City. He gives us 
a table of contents, from which we take a few significant 
The Bible, he says, is “ the accredited organ of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and it must be interpreted by “ direct spiritual insight.” 
That is, Mr. Noyes and his disciples are infallible interpreters of 
the infallible book. A new “ era of spiritual discovery” is dawn- 
ing upon the earth under their auspices. We then have a chapter 
on the Divine Nature, showing that “ God is dual; and that man, 
as male and female, is made in the image of God.” All diseases 
of body and soul are traceable to diabolical influence. Next we 
come to a series of discussions about the Atonement, “ per- 
fectionism,” Antinomianism, the second birth, the second coming 
of Christ, which, it appears, has already taken place, with a refuta- 
tion of “ Messrs, Bush and Barnes's allegation ” that the Apostles 
were mistaken in anticipating the second coming within their own 
lifetime. The Millennium, it appears, is already past; and Mr. 
Bush comes in for another refutation, “Warren’s Individual Sove- 
teignty” is also crushed; and we are informed that the love of 
life, meaning “the anxiety about the body that is encouraged by 
doctors,” is “ the central lust of the flesh”; however, death is to 
be abolished. in this world, as a final result of the victory over sin 
and the Devil. We leave our readers to make what they can of this 
theology, and to guess at the sources from which Mr. Noyes has 
derived his inspiration. From the dogma follows “the Social 
Theory.” The leading doctrine is, that the Kingdom of Heaven 
1s to come; that marriage is not an institution of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and “must give place to Communism,” or rather, as Mo. 
Noyes refers to put it, that “complex marriage takes the place 
of single,” This is proved by an argument from the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and from certain grammatical considerations as 
bd the meaning of the possessive pronoun. We are further told that 

€ sin system, the marriage system, the work system, and the 

death System are all one, and must be abolished together.” The 
mode in which the sexual instincts are to be prevented from doing 
mischief “may - erly be omitted in this history,” but is an 
essential part of the Oneida theory. Shame, however, is “ factitious 
and urational,” though Mr. Noyes does not seem to have entirely 
— it off. Finally, it is explained that there is a difference 
tween true love and the theory of the Oneida community, though 
ey believe themselves to have originated the use of the word ; 
= an attempt is made to explain the difference between licen- 
Cusness and the practice of the Oneida communities. Into 
1s we need not go, especially as the description of the last is 

studiously vague, 
erenmty our readers will infer from what we have said that 
+ Noyes's doctrine is a very disagreeable mixture of obscenity 


and fanaticism, and we should not be di d to differ from 
them. He has, however, succeeded in keeping together for some 
years a community now consisting of 277 persons, and in supply- 
ing a large part of the United States with steel-traps. The 
concern appears to he oo ge commercially successful, as Mr. 
Dixon was informed by Mr. Horace Greeley. The chief inference 
which we should make is that a strong fanaticism may bind 
together a community which in many of its practices is revoltingly 
immoral, and whose doctrines are a ludicrous mixture of half. 
understood philosophy and antiquated theology. The fact that it 
has attained 2 moderate degree of success, whilst other commu- 
nities, with no religious bond of union, have perished, is worth 
noticing, and illustrates the power of religious beliefs even in the 
grossest caricature; but on the whole we are glad that Oneida 
communities cannot find room to flourish in this benighted island, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LESS-KNOWN LATIN POETS.* 


Na former article we strove to purge our conscience of any 
collusion with Mr. Pinder in his classification of Catullus, 

Tibullus, and Propertius with “the less-known Latin poets.” It 
might still be incumbent on us to protest against the inclusion im 
the same category of another poet, Ovid, were it not that most 
boys and men, most of those who are receiving as well as of those 
who have received a classical education, will assert for themselves 
aclaim to some acquaintance with this most gifted of Roman 
poets. The master and model of those Elegiacs on which a 
schoolboy first tries his ’prentice hand in Latin verse-writing, and 
of which the scholar who once learns the knack seldom wholly 
forsakes the pleasant and fascinating practice, is perhaps better 
and more widely known—in his Fasti, Heroides, and Tristia—than. 
any other Latin poet save Horace and Virgil. His Metamorphoses, 
too, for learning, as for ease, grace, picturesqueness, and imagina- 
tion, are entitled to rank as high asanything in Latin poetry. We 
must suppose that in ranging the delightful Ovid among less- 
known poets, Mr. Pinder is speaking either for Oxford or for him- 
self ; and so we need say no more on the subject unless it be that, 
if his Selections come to a second edition, he will do wisely to cut 
his book in twain, and, affixing a new title to the first 230 pages, 
to restrict his present title to the second half, which begins with 
Gratius Faliscus and ends with Prudentius. This course would 
enable him to enrich the latter half with more copious extracts 
from the poets he already numbers in it, and with samples—if it 
seem fit—of Juvencus, Fortunatus, and other Christian poets, who 
are entitled to a place beside the kindred spirit of Prudentius. 

Indeed it is after we have crossed the line which, to our think- 
ing, should divide the present volume in twain, that Mr. Pinder's 
real service to classical readers begins to be felt. No one would 

in these days of books many and reviews many, to wade 

through book after book of the stilted Thebaid of Statius, although 
such occasional touches of genuine and graceful poetry as crop out 
in his Si/ve quite deserve the consideration and commemoration 
which are in this volume afforded them. A very homeopathic 
dose of Silius Italicus will suffice for those whom a few passin 
glances must satisfy that this poet of the Flavian 2ra—a prim an 
precise versifier, ‘‘ majore curd quam ingenio”—scarcely ventured to 
move a single step unless in the very footprints of Virgil. And of 
the bucolic poets or imitators—Calpurnius and Nemesianus— 
much the same may be said. It is not good to be quite ignorant 
of them. There is some gain to the critical faculty in testing such 
poets at their infrequent best by comparison with their golden 
models even in their most level passages. But pick and choose 
their beauties on the most favourable principle, and still the same 
truth stares the reader in the face—that, as Professor Conington 
says of Roman Bucolic poetry after Virgil’s day, it has all Virgil’s 
unreality without that exquisite grace of Virgil “which makes us 
delight in the poem where we cannot recognise the true pastoral.” 

It is indeed a sound instinct which has led Mr. Pinder to give 
more copious extracts from Ausonius, a more original though very 
uneven poet of the fourth century, whose occasional indecency is 
luckily excluded through the plan of selections, and whose 
Moseila—an idyl very happy in its descriptive power—would of 
itself vindicate for its authora certain poetic rank. From this poem 
the editor has given tolerably copious extracts, and he has eluci- 
dated them by a just amount of grammatical and geographical notes. 
Among other of this poet’s remains, a description of his estate in 
didactic elegiacs, and an hexameter letter to his grandson on his 
course of study, have found in Mr. Pinder’s collection the place 
they deserve. Of Claudian, too—a far greater poet, both as regards 
imaginativeness and descriptive power than Ausonius, and one for 
whom not only Gibbon, but almost all men of letters, have a predi- 
lection—there is given us a fair allowance ; but an allowance which, 
in the event of any rearrangement of the volume, might with 
advantage be increased. The laureate of Thedosius, Stilicho, and 
Honorius is no common flatterer, no servile copyist of far-away 
predecessors in the golden age. The very epigrammatic curtness 
of his broken lines is characteristic and sez generis; and oo 
if tried by the standard of his great models, he may reasonably 
be held to fall short of them, and though dependence on the 
smile or frown of an arbitrary patron must have sorely 
hindered the upward flight of his genius, yet most of his dispas- 
sionate readers will be fain to accept the judgment of the his- 
torian of the Decline and Fail, “that he was endowed with the 
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rare and precious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning the 
most barren, and of diversifying the most similar topics.” “ His 
colouring,” proceeds Gibbon, “more especially in descriptive 
poetry, is soft and splendid; and he seldom fails to display, and 
even to abuse, the advantages of a cultivated understanding, a 
copious fancy, an easy and sometimes forcible expression, and a 
or flow of harmonious versification.” is “Rape of 

roserpine,” though disappointing, is far above the level of 
Statius’s heroics, and the extracts in the volume before us from 
his “ Panegyric on the Fourth Consulate of Honorius,” and from 
the “Nuptials of Honorius and Maria,” exhibit on his favourite 
ground a poet whose hyperbolic praise can screen itself under the 
wing of allegoric fiction, and who certainly rarely errs in the 
direction of tameness. Mr. Pinder's notes to his extracts from 
this poet evince taste and appreciation. When indeed he puts 
out a feeler for an unusual interpretation of the verses— 

Omnibus acceptis ultro te regia solum 
Protulit, et patrio felix acquiescis in ostro (p. 492-3), 

and would couple “ultro” with “protulit,” and not, as is 
commonly done, with “ acceptis” in the sense of “ Honorius 
having nothing left to contend for or to win ”—his own misgiving 
that in such case “ reliquis,” not “ omnibus,” would be used, is a 
divination to which he might have yielded implicit credence. In 
v. 21 of the same he rightly interprets “ Ululata veren- 
dis Aula puerperiis ” of the “ joyful acclamations in the palace at 
an adorable birth,” and not of the cries of the Empress in her 
travail. And he might have gone further than recording in a 
note Professor Conington’s conjecture “ capitur ” for “ rapitur ” (see 
€n, viii. 311), in the fine passage which describes Venus in her 
Cyprian 


Speculi nec vultus egebat 

Judicio; similis tecto monstratur in omni, 

Et capitur quocunque videt— 
Je. she is charmed where’er she looks, and finds her image re- 
flected on walls too resplendent to need a mirror. An equally 
intelligent editing of more specimens of Claudian than Mr. Pinder 
has been able to admit would, we are persuaded, illustrate the 
favour which this poet has ever found with the classically educated 
of our own poets by many like parallels to that of his little touch, 
in the picture of the Cyprian grove— 

Inter rura micant, manibus que subdita nullis, 

Perpetuum florent, zephyro contenta colono— 
and George Herbert’s kindred expression, “ Winds grow gar- 
deners.” 

It is a curious change from Claudian to his contemporary Pru- 
dentius—from the luxuriance of Pagan mythology to the altered 
phraseology, prosody, metres, and matter of Christian hymnology; 
and an editor who exhibits this revolution in his collection of less- 
known Latin poets should perhaps do less or more. He should 
not admit Prudentius, or he should add two or three Christian 
comrades to a bard who, as it is, must “feel like one who stands 
alone.” Not that we regret Mr. Pinder's decision, since it presents 
us with the very noblest of “funeral hymns,” as well as with a 
rg of the famous hymn on the Epiphany ; but it might have 

een better to keep Pagan and sacred poetry distinct. We cannot, 

however, dwell on this question whilst three or four of the “less- 
known” Latin poets of Mr. Pinder's collection—and these, too, 
poets nearer to the Augustan period—remain unnoticed. One of 
these is Gratius Faliscus, a friend and contemporary of Ovid, 
and of whose unfinished Cynegetica Mr. Pinder gives us about one- 
fifth. There is a peculiar interest in all that assists a comparison 
between ancient and modern sports, pastimes, and pursuits; and 
the learned statesman who, at the time of his premature decease, 
was constantly contributing to Notes and Queries papers on the 
“ Lion in Greece,” and “ The Ancient Names of the Cat,” did not 
over-estimate the boon to scholars and naturalists which would 
accrue from a Dictionary of Greek and Roman zoolo Now 
Gratius—apart from his merits as a poet—deserves our favour as 
a contributor, indeed as one of the earliest contributors, to our 
knowledge of the Roman hound. Nemesianus in the third cen- 
tury, it is true, professed to be pursuing an untrodden path, when 
he handled the same topic; but it is not uncommon for inferior 
artists to contract unacknowledged loans from eminent predeces- 
sors; and we suspect that such imitations as Nemesianus’s “lon- 
goque meantia retia tractu,” for Gratius’s “vasa tenentia longé ” 
(he. “ far-reaching hunting gear ’’), and his 

Venemur dum mane novum, dum mollia prata 

Nocturnis calcata feris vestigia servant— 
which is curiously akin to Gratius 223-4, 

Prime lucis opus : tum signa vapore ferino 

Intemerata legens, &c.— 
might be multiplied a hundredfold by any one reading both with 
an eye to fastening on Nemesianus the stigma of plagiarism. 
Perhaps he relied on the oblivion into which the fragment of 
Gratius had fallen—a token of which Mr. Pinder instances in the 
total absence of all mention of him by Oppian in the second 
century. To the understanding of so much of Gratius as he 
can find room for, one could not wish a more efficient guide. The 
passage which he gives discusses the origin and merits of the dog 
called “metagon,” a cross-breed between the Spartan and the 
Cretan breeds, and apparently the first “limier” or “ lime-hound”’ 
in the sporting poche. of antiquity. It seems that the fault of 
ordinary “ caaes venatici,” in giving tongue before the game was 
roused, led to the employment of “ inductores,” “ mute-finders,” 
“ canes venatice,” “ wise temperate lime-hounds,” to find out the 


oe by the trail. With the race of Glympicus (a name jp 
irect contravention of Xenophon’s maxim that dogs should haye 
names easy to call them by), and with the fame this hound brought 
to his master Hagnon, Mr. Pinder’s extract is concerned. Gratiys 
is indebted for much of his matter to Xenophon, and his masters 
in manners and style are apparently Virgil and Ovid ; but thege 
great exemplars have not kept him from a strange monotony of 
words, and from confusion arising out of ambiguity of subject, 
“ Pignus,” “ opus,” “ artes,” are words which with this poet stand 
for almost anything you please, and in two places within a dozen 
lines—namely, 
Ut sciat, occultos et signis arguat hostes (v. 26), 
and 
Abitusque notasse ferarum 
Admonet, et . . . incubuit spatiis (v. 33-4, p. 236)— 
it will be found that the “ master ” must be the subject of the first 
verb and the dog of the second. Gratius has other faults, yet withal 
he has his good points, and, as we have hinted, has his special 
interest. Mr. Pinder has done him fair justice. Often he inclines 
to the interpretations and readings of the English editor Johnson, 
(1699 A.D.), and in doing so is generally safe, though we are not 
sure that where Gratius is discussing the “lyciscus,” or cross 
between a wolf and a hound, there is any need to wish the tert 
other than it is, or in place of 
Non alio major sub pectore virtus, 
Seu norit voces, seu nudi ad pignora Martis, 


to prefer Johnson’s conjecture, “Sive voces naris seu nudi ad 
pignora Martis.” The latter is doubtless easier and more formal— 
the very reason gg why we should acquiesce in the involved 
but not impossible construction of the MS., interpreting it “no 
other beast has greater merit, whether for heeding the voice or 
for the prospect of sheer fight.” In another passage (303-4 of 
the fragment of Gratius) Johnson’s manipulation of an inex- 
plicable line about ae treatment of the mother, that she may 
nurse her whelps well, is justly commended by Pinder. It runs, 
as emended, 
Illa perinde suo saturat de lacte minores, 
Ac longam prestabit opem ; 
and perhaps, were it not that “de lacte” is founded on the “de- 
lacta” of the MS., a further change of “saturat de” to “saturabit” 
would be an improvement, and a nearer approach to the proper 
construction after verbs of filling. Scholarly sportsmen will find 
much to interest them in Gratius, and even the lover of style and 
taste will come upon fine lines and passages. Mr. Pinder justly 
admires this description of a well-bred hound’s chest :— 
Validis tum surgat pectus ab armis, 
Quod magnos capiat motus, magnisque supersit. 

Of another less known poet, of perhaps nearly the same date, 
Manilius, the author of the Astronomica, Mr. Pinder has judi- 
ciously given two or three remarkable specimens. The theory that 
this poet was of African birth may account for his eccentricities 
of style and language, and the pains he takes to be poetic and 
Ovidian in his fine but exaggerated passage about Andromeda 
(pp. 2 $5-9) are quite consistent with this. But we think the 
perusal of the extracts from this writer given in the book before us 
will inflame a thirst for more acquaintance with a poet of curious 
and occasionally powerful calibre. In his subject he rises above 
his age, and in its treatment he handles a confessedly difficult task 
with sufficient skill and variety to entitle him to be better known. 
It is odd that in Sir George Lewis’s Survey of the Astronomy of 
Ancients he is scarcely so much as mentioned; and yet, in a 
chapter where that learned writer points out the ae help of 
ear y science in effecting the removal of superstitious bugbears, be 
might with great propriety have quoted Manilius, i. 86-95 :— 

Omnia conando docilis sollertia vicit ; 

Nec prius imposuit rebus finemque manumque 
Quam ceelum ascendit ratio, cepitque profundam 
Naturam rerum causis, viditque quod usquam est ; 
Nubila cur tanto quaterentur pulsa fragore, 
Hiberna exstiva nix grandine mollior esset, 
Arderent terrx, solidusque tremisceret orbis, 

Cur imbres ruerent, ventos qu causa moveret, 
Pervidit, solvitque animis miracula rerum, 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi. 


The last word which we have quoted is Bentley’s correction of the 
“ tonantis ” of the earlier MSS. It has occurred to us in reading 
the passage that a finer line and thought would arise out of a very 
slight modification of the older reading—namely, the substitution 
of “ tonanti” for “ tonantis”; thus giving to “ eripuit ” a remover 
— in the second clause, as in the first. 

Ve might have had something to add respecting the extracts 
from the kinsmen Seneca and Lucan given in this volume, an 
carefully noted by its editor, but we have said enough to show 
our opinion of Mr. Pinder’s labours, and must now commend our 
readers to the book itself. It has its value in its present form ; but 
it would increase that value in an altered form and arrangement. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE.* 
ADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON has written in her 
usual careful and charming style a novel for persons 
about to tum Roman Catholics. It scarcely pretends to interest 
people of the world that is outside the Anglican fold, and to 


* Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. By Lady G. Fullerton. 3 vols. London : Richard 
Bentley. 1869 
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analyse it a reviewer would be almost forced to adventure his 
wits among the eddies of the Ritualist storm that rages so 
furiously in its ap That there should be ~~ fixed principles 
for novel-writing is a long-exploded error. The literature which 
describes the life and manners of men must be as various as men’s 
lives are, and all that the critic can fairly require in products of 
this libertine and freakish art is that they should represent faith- 
fully some fact of human character, or at least reflect fairly some 
temper of the period. So fiction may range from the Golden 
Legend to Guy Livingston, from Candide to Mrs. Gerald's Niece, 
and we believe that among the coteries into which the novel- 
yeading world is broken up, there is one which will welcome 
Lady Georgiana’s diluted controversy and well-bred appeals to 
well-bred Ritualists. As she writes for and about these phe- 
nomena of the day, it might be unfair to judge her book by 
ordinary standards. There is much to value in it, and probably 
she could not avoid altogether the weary unreality reflected on 
her work from the subject of it. In all that she writes 
there is a purity and grace of form which, like antique gold- 
work, becomes more precious in proportion as style is vulgarized 
and alloyed. It is the more pity that she has drawn out of 
her experiences of twenty years since materials which are some- 
what obsolete. Her hero is one of those pre-Mackonochie Angli- 
cans who believed that the Prayer Book was of authority, and who 
were ecclesiastically true-blue. Lady Georgiana has not suffici- 
ently estimated the revolutionary spirit which animates Ritualism, 
and so she has missed the dramatic force which she might have 
found in its appeal to the feelings and even the passions of men. She 
hasnot perceived that its true issues are of social rather than doctrinal 
importance, and she has accepted in good faith, and tried to refute, 
the nominal arguments handed down from days when there were 
honestly dogmatic Anglicans, and when the pressure of rationalism 
had not yet so serried the ranks of the faithful but that they had 
elbow-room for fighting over secondary points within the fold. 
But the Ritualist movement, if considered as one of many reac- 
tionary efforts to heal the modern world of its chronic and aggra- 
vated disease of doubt, gains an interest that it hardly possesses 
as the residuum of Puseyism. Perhaps the author of Mrs. Gerald's 
Niece did not care to invest her Anglicans with too serious 
an interest, as her book is written to prove the untenableness of 
their position, which she asserts is daily becoming more difficult 
as they multiply their imitations of Romanist practices. Neces- 
sarily with such an aim the story is heavily weighted, and we 
confess to extreme weariness when heroines flounder among pec- 
cable Popes of the dark ages, and talk prettily the profundities of 
Dr. Ward, and lisp the Syllabus for lending-library purposes. 
With such difficulties we need not here concern sume. Gaile 
Georgiana’s arguments will prohably satisfy persons already con- 
vinced of their cogency, and nobody else, as is the usual function 
of argument. Hers are gently, and even neatly put, but with the 
frequent assumption that betrays rather the warm heart than the 
hard head. They have been turned inside out and outside in a 
thousand times, and all who are interested in them should know 
the for and against by heart, unless indeed it be true that the 
greater number of og never know what contradicts their 
favourite “view.” It is of course a temptation to remark that 
fiction is not a fitting medium for theological disputes, but we will 
resist the temptation, and try to believe that there are minds 
ready to enjoy controversial romance ; and we frankly admit that 
we have heard of a world in which right ideas about Pope Hono- 
rius are important to family happiness, and heterodoxy touchin 
the jurisdiction conferred by Anglican orders might break o 
marriage engagements, bring on fatal disease, and ruin the pros- 
pects of all concerned. 

Not wishing to hazard an opinion of Lady Georgiana’s thrilling 
controversies, we are glad to be able to praise warmly her descrip- 
tions of a country life and scenery. Some touches in her 
sketch of Mentonese manners and of the beauty of the western 
Riviera, between Nice and San Remo, are charming and original 
as the places she writes of. Unlike most of her countrywomen, 
who make English watering-places along that coast and call them 
Italy, she has appreciated the native characteristics of the villages 
and . about Mentone, which occupy a large place in her 
novel, The more characteristic of her heroines—for she has two 
—is a Ligurian girl, transplanted by a train of ingenious coinci- 
dences to English soil, where she figures as the unsympathetic 
and misplaced heiress of twelve thousand a year and an old 
tnily pisoe. The scene opens there, and the reader is introduced 
toa High Church young lady, to her sister—in opposition, as sisters 
80 often are—and to Mrs. Gerald, the weak but sententious aunt 
and guardian of Annie Derwent, as the supposititious heiress is 
called. From the first the reader perceives that Miss Derwent is 
as un-English in the texture of her character as she is unlike 
the refined and straw-splitting Derwents. Edgar, her nominal 
cousin, is a priggish fastidious gentleman, of whom we already 

Ow so many replicas in “ Anglican” fiction. He has, to use a 
horsy phrase, beautiful action, but he gets over the ground slowly. 
He is extremely selfish, with the finest intentions of self-sacrifice ; 
extremely inconsequent, and theologically flighty for a “ priest ” of 

igh renown. But we know what to expect when we read of his 
pensive face, pale to transparency, and Mrs. Norton is quoted to 
‘explain the “something faint and fragile in the whole” of his 
overstrained nature. Of course, such a creature frightened his 
os parishioners out of their Protestant senses by 
Wreaths and symbolism in his church; and — rong of 
Course he made love, with the noblest abnegation of self, to Miss 


Derwent, the heiress. He rushed to nurse cholera patients in 
London, animated by the enthusiasm which that particular 
epidemic rouses in imaginative philanthropists; then he returned 
to Holmwood, to preach at himself for his cowardice in throwing 
over his betrothed heiress for another young lady more susceptible 
to Ritualism than was Miss Derwent. It is true that his new 
love was a nice impulsive child, with whom everybody is the 
more charmed because she had been found in a boat on the 
Mediterranean when she was a baby. True that she was also 
admissible to good society as the adopted plaything of a Lady 
Emily Hendon, who had bought the jetsam child from its Italian 
finders. Margarita, or Ita Flower, as this “pearl” is called, 
is the principal and favourite heroine. She partakes of Edgar's 
over-refined nature, but in a woman it is less unseemly to “die of 
a rose in aromatic pain ” than in a “ priest.” Ita and Miss Der- 
went, rivals for Edgar's heart, are:neighbours, and become friends, 
even to the extent of going together, under Mrs. Gerald’s care, for a 
couple of days to Lord Carsdale’s, where various minor personages 
of the story are 0. pre d massed. The pages devoted by Lady 
Georgiana to social sketches are to our mind the best in her book,. 
though probably she has not bestowed on them the care which she 
—— to hercontroversial passages. She make us well acquainted 
with Lady Emma Cars, an ambitious young lady, who, lacking 
beauty, determines to be chief of an intellectual coterie that writes 
essays for its own satisfaction. Nevertheless Lady Emma is de- 
lighted with the first man who pretends to fall in love with her, and 
“makes a hearty meal upon a dunce” without hesitation. There 
is also at Carsdale a fast young lady, but her the author seems 
disinclined to touch even with a pair of tongs. The “ oe girl’s 
paint and false hair,” her slang talk and like accomplishments, 
are barely hinted at. We were startled, though gratitied, to find. 
that Lady Georgiana had the strength of mind to make her pet 
aversion a Papist by profession. Indeed, we have to acknow- 
ledge the great fairness and good feeling with which she speaks 
of the differing creeds and hustling opinions that are outside the 
communion of which she is so earnest a member. Her honest. 
candour might be imitated with advantage by some of her fellow- 
converts, whose writings have not been distinguished by the 
moderation that ought to be observed towards their old com- 
panions in Protestantism. 

There is touching nobleness in Miss Derwent’s conduct when 
she insists on Edgar’s marriage with Ita. We question whether, 
had she really been a Derwent, she would have acted with such 
simple courage and undaunted devotion. She spends her time 
and money in making Edgar's vicarage as perfect a home as 
= and in every way she is in comfortable contrast with the. 

ighly organized and singularly unreal English people of the 
book. If the author had meant to show the mischiefs of too 
much culture and indulgence in “ sweetness and light,” she could. 
not have done better than describe the calm strength, the earnest 
and healthy devotedness of Annie’s peasant nature, unsusceptible as 
it was of the ultra-polish which probably is too highly valued 
in any advanced civilization, The Mentonese girl is as matter of 
fact as possible, and yet she nearly dies of sorrow when they fo: 
whom she has sacrificed her own wishes are unhappy. She will 
not plunge into the confusions of Anglicanism, but when she does 
accept a creed, she does it in the spirit of a child. She is quits 
natural, and has still left, even after her English education, some 
of the primeval instincts which reconcile her to her loss of fortuue 
when she finds a mother. For in due time the heroines are put. 
in their proper niches. Having given Mrs. Gerald and os 
Derwents innumerable “turns” by her likeness to her true 
mother, Mrs. Robert Derwent, Ita Flower proves to be the real. 
heiress. Annie, whose true name is Lucia Adorno, had been too 
hastily accepted by Mrs. Gerald as her brother Rédbert’s baby, 
brought to her at Genoa, after the confusion of a collision at sea, 
as the’ sole survivor of Mr. Derwent’s family. The other mem- 
bers were drowned, and the child’s mother, who might have 
identified it, lost her wits and disappeared in a Genoa hospital, 
until in due time she reappears, and clears up the mystery 
of how the Derwent baby and hers changed positions. The truth 
forced itself gradually on Ita while she was staying for hex 
husband Edgar's health at Mentone, and our readers can 
imagine the feast of delicate perplexities and refined throes pro- 
vided for them in such a situation. Ita becomes a Roman Catho- 
lic, chiefly because she perceives that Edgar is inconsequent when 
he comes face to face with a Low Church chaplain at Mentone. 
Edgar, after harrowing conflicts, follows her lead. Only paralysis 
prevents Mrs. Gerald from renouncing Protestant error when she 
tinds that she has mistaken her niece; in short, there is a singular 
sauve gui peut into the Roman obedience. Among the converts 
Lucia, formerly Annie Derwent, most engages our sympathies. 
She goes to her native Riviera, to find and love her simple and 
crippled mother, and to receive from her the unadorned dogmas 
which satisfied the girl’s straightforward character, much as the 
plain Protestantism of her old-fashioned pastor at Holmwood had 
contented her before the influx of Ritualism. 

On the whole, though Mrs. Gerald’s Niece may not possess 
much interest for a public more concerned in the ultimate contest 
between faith and unfaith that is daily waxing hotter, than in the 
Anglican tournament, Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel deserves 
hearty recognition of its high aims and pure tone, of the undefilet 
style and good sense which charm us in all the author's asides. 
The book will, we doubt not, be read by the persons for whom it 
is written with interest, and we hope with profit. Even for the 
unconvertible world *t offers much that is worth reading. The 
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character, for instance, of Lucia Alene isn itself enough to pull 
the least controversial person through the sloughs and over the 
stumbling-blocks of “ Anglican difficulties.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


yh essays on Mohammedanism in its most picturesque phases 
which we owe to the late Julius Braun * have at all events 
the merit of being highly agreeable reading. A preface from the 
pen of Moritz Carriére, while paying a just tribute to the zeal 
and accomplishments of the author, seems to claim a_ higher 
place for them than perhaps the judgment of contemporaries will 
accord. Recent discussions and investigations in the Semitic de- 

artment of human knowledge have made at least one thing plain, 
its difficulty. We should have liked to have found Herr braun 
somewhat more deeply impressed with this aspect of his subject. 
The self-confidence rather naively exhibited in some of his former 
works has not deserted him here, and although it is certainly 
encouraging to encounter a guide who so closely discerns his way 
and ours, we instinctively feel conscious of a discrepancy between 
his enterprises and his resources. The apparent absence, for 
instance, of any adequate knowledge of a literature so intimately 
connected with Mohammedanism as the Talmudical, is more signi- 
ficant than satisfactory. We shall, however, have every reason 
to be satisfied if we are content to accept these volumes as a 
lively and charming aper¢u of an interesting subject. The writer's 
principal failings are an undue propensity to the dogmatical and 
the polemical. The former is chiefly apparent in his speculations 
on the creeds which preceded Mohammedanism in the East, and 
the elements which it adopted from them ; the latter in his essa 
on the Kurds, where he comes into very unnecessary collision with 
Mr. Badger. We like him best, therefore, in those sketches of 
Eastern life which afford little scope for discussion, and are more 
in harmony with his ~~ character as a highly cultivated Litté- 
vateur, Cairo, Algeria, Tunis, the Alhambra, and Constantinople 
supply materials for the principal of these really delightful essays. 
A chapter on Persia is also most suggestive of interesting topics, 
but the treatment is throughout too superficial. On the whole, 
these essays are rather a contribution to belles-lettres than to 
scholarship. 

The historian of the Great Elector of Brandenburg’s military 
operations against France t in 1672-1675 endeavours to solve the 
problem how a prince endowed with such eminent capacity, and 
who had given so eminent a proof of spirit in coming to the assist- 
ance of the Dutch against their powerful neighbours, should have 
effected absolutely nothing. The answer, in his view, is the 
degree in which the Elector was trammelled by the inefficiency of 
his Imperial and Spanish allies. This solution, a plausible one 
prima facie, is supported by the documentary evidence given in 
the appendix, which contains some curious minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of councils of war. This obscure and somewhat inglorious 
episode in the life of a great sovereign has been ably investigated 
by Herr Peter; it is beyond his or any other historian’s power to 
render it interesting. 

Herr Erwin Nasse { investigates an interesting subject in his 
essay on the mediseval system of a community of land in England, 
and the enclosures of the sixteenth century. His observations 
manifest much research, and an intimate knowledge both of ancient 
documents and of what has been recently written on the subject 
in England. 

The character of Pascal was almost as unique as his genius, and 
both will long afford a favourite subject of investigation for the 
students of mental phenomena. Both have been subjected to a 
thorough investigation by Dr. Dreydorff §, a pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Leipzig, and evident belonging to the most liberal 
section of the German clergy. So far as the history of Pascal’s 
own mental struggles is concerned, Dr. Dreydorfi’s tone is singu- 
larly dispassionate. He coolly and critically discusses such ques- 
tions as the nature of Pascal's obscure first conversion to Jansenism 
and still more obscure relapse; the connexion of Montaigne’s 
——- with the latter; his re-conversion, how far occasioned 

y his unfortunate and mysterious attachment, how far by his 
marvellous escape from drowning ; his relations with his confessor, 
and suchlike intellectual and spiritual problems. A more lively 
sympathy with the mystical element of Pascal’s nature would have 
done him no disservice ; it is more excusable in a professed theo- 
logian to have left the scientific side of it almost entirely in the 
shade. In the main, however, the author’s perspicuous style is 
the fitting mirror of sound sense and clear judgment. The least 
satisfactory portion of his work is that relating to Pascal’s contro- 
versies with the Jesuits. The writer’s conclusions are probably 
in themselves just, but these chapters exhibit traces of having been 
composed under strong polemical prepossessions. They reflect 
too much of the present excited feeling of Protestant Germany. 
Although, however, we may feel that Dr. Dreydorti’s subject de- 
mands a finer analysis than his, his work is at all events supremely 
interesting from the first page to the last. The general impression 
it leaves is that Pascal’s place is after all rather with great sceptics 
than with great saints. 


* Gemiilde der Mohammedanischen Welt. Von Julius Braun. Leipzig : 

Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 
Der Krieg des Grossen Kurfiirsten Frankreich, 16 4 

ut Peter, Halle : das W aisenhauses, Linden 

} Ueber die mittelalterliche Feldgemeinschaft und die Einhegungen des sech- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Erwin Nasse. Bonn: Marcus. London: Nutt. 

§ Pascal. Sein Leben und seine Kiimpfe. You J. G. Dreydortf. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 


acceptable, both for Jacobi’s own sake and as a contribution to 
German literary oy 5 The philosopher’s character is exhibited 
in the most attractive light, and that on the unimpeachable autho. 
rity of the internal evidence derived from the correspondence it. 
self. If sometimes a little too sensitive and prone to engage in 
etty literary feuds, he appears in the main asa man of the greatest 
isinterestedness, warmth of feeling, and exaltation of sentiment, 
His generosity is most conspicuous, and not merely in money 
matters, The value of the collection as an illustration of German 
literary history is also very considerable, though its extent and 
variety are so great that there are probably not many in a condi. 
tion to turn it to full account. It extends from 1777 to 1818, and 
includes letters from and to most of Jacobi’s celebrated contem 
raries. The correspondence with Goethe has been already pub- 
lished, and is not reproduced here, but ig oe allusions throw a 
curious light on the manner in which the latter was regarded in 
Jacobi’s circle. This partook more largely of respect than of 
affection. Goethe was too cool and circumspect for the society in 
which he moved, and it must be owned that the expansive senti- 
mentality of most of its members verges towards the ridiculous, espe. 
cially when we find it generally resulting in a quarrel sooner or later, 
The kissing and the scratching are seldom far apart. From Lessi 
we have what the editor justly considers a very noble letter, ad. 
dressed to Elise Reimarus, with reference to some calumnies respect- 
ing the relation between him and his stepdaughter. Another letter, 
describing Lessing’s last moments, is likewise highly interesting, 
Many of these documents are excellent as epistolary compositions, 
| Among the best in this point of view may be reckoned those from 
| Friedrich Jacobs, most honourable to the writer in every way; and 
| from Friedrich Schlegel, tinctured with an apologetic tone on ac 
| count of hischange of creed. Two rather extensive sections of the 
correspondence refer to similar subjects—the alleged conversion of 
Lessing to Spinoza’s philosophical system, and the unquestioned 
transition of Count Stolberg to Catholicism. The excitement 
occasioned by this latter event seems hardly conceivable in these 
days. Lavater’s letters are very characteristic of this singular 
rson. In one of them he candidly expresses his extreme aston- 
ishment that his philosophy is not as yet universally accepted by 
the goodand wise; but, addshe,“Ican wait.” An appendix preserves 
a jeu Wesprit of Goethe’s, hitherto deemed lost. It is levelled at 
Nicolai’s parody of his Werther. Another containssome unpublished 
rages by Lenz, which ought to illustrate a mysterious passage in 
is biography, but seem only to render it more obscure. Her 
Zoeppritz’s editorial labours deserve the warmest recognition, 
especially in consideration of the disadvantages under which they 
have been prosecuted, they having been completed at Alexandria, 
whither the writer had been forced to repair by ill-health. 

“ Reminiscences of an Old Man’s Youth” + are a bequest of 
the recently deceased painter, Wilhelm von Kiigelgen, the son of 
the better known Gerhard von Kiigelgen, whose tragic fate forms 
the subject of one of the most remarkable narratives in the “New 
Pitaval.” It occurred when the son was eighteen, and the auto- 
biography extends no further. If completed on the same scale it 
would indeed have been a formidable work. Ciarrulity and trivi- 
ality are its besetting sins, but appear excusable and not wholly 
ungraceful in the venerable writer. It may be recommended asa 
graphic if over-minute picture of life in a middle-class German 
family. Recollections of the war with Napoleon occasionally 
lend animation and picturesqueness to the narrative, and peculiar 
interest and value attach to some delineations derived more imme- 
diately from the writer’s personal experience, such as those of his 
education in art, and of the pietistic reaction in Saxony, in which 
he eagerly participated. The spirit of the book is amiable and 
pious; an abridgment might be found acceptable to some circles 
of readers in England. 

The life of Ostadet might be interesting if more were known 
about the painter, but is practically reduced to an assemblage of 
dates and an occasional association with the name of some cele- 
brated contemporary. ‘The description and criticism of his works 
afford a wider scope for the industry of Dr. Gaedertz, and his 
labours will be very welcome to amateurs. 

Nagler’s universal Dictionary of Artists has always been con- 
sidered a work of the highest authority. The new edition § will 
constitute a great advance upon the former; its comprehensive- 
ness is amazing, and no pains have been spared to ensure perfect 
accuracy. The revision and completion of the original have 
divided among a great number of eminent contributors, many of 
whom have been selected on account of their residence in foreign 
countries, and their consequent facilities for prosecuting inquiries 
upon the spot. Dr. Althaus, for example, who has undertaken the 
notices of English sculptors and architects, has been enabled to 
add names which would be vainly sought for in any simu 
English work. A mass of valuable materials has also been accu- 
mulated in MS., as fully described in the preface. So thorough 
a work is not likely to be soon rivalled or superseded. 7 

Cardinal Mai has hitherto been one of the philological glories of 


* Aus FH. Jacobi’s Nachlass. Ungedruckte Briefe von und an Jacobi 
und Andere. Herausgegeben von R. Zoeppritz. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. London: Nutt. 

+ Jugenderinnerungen eines alten Mannes. Berlin: Hertz. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

t Adrian van Ostade, Sein Leben und seine Kunst. Von Dr. 1. 
Gaedertz. Liibeck: Von Rohden. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon. Unter Mitwirkung der nambhaftesten 
Fachgelehrten des In- und Auslandes, herausgegeben von Dr. Julius Meyer 
Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Nutt. 
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ome, and a favourite instance of ‘the marine of high 
ecclesiastical rank in the Church with exact scholarship. It might 
easily be foreseen that the severe shocks which his reputation has 
received at the hands of Professor Tischendorf would be bitterly 
yesented.* _Tischendorf, having had the opportunity of inspecting 
the Codex Vaticanus, has directed attention to the extreme in- 
accuracy of the Cardinal’s collation, which has drawn upon his 
own head all sorts of charges of negligence, ignorance, and bad 
faith, His principal assailants are the author of a certain 
anonymous “ commentariolus,” and the Civilta Cattolica, which is 
of course immeasurably scandalized at the presumption of a Pro- 
¢estent in undertaking to correct a Cardinal. Tischendorf's reply, 
being based on stubborn paleeographical facts, must be pronounced 
decisive. It betrays, however, considerable vanity, and a sensitives 
ness somewhat excessive for the occasion. 

Wolfgang Menzel’s work on the idea of immortality as extra- 
neous to Christianity ¢ is an interesting and amusing book—inte- 
resting from the subject and the varied erudition employed in illus- 
tration of it, and amusing from the characteristic peculiarities of the 
author. Menzel the philosopher is the perfect analogue of Menzel 
the politician—the same curious compound of paradox, pugnacity, 
and common sense. The latter Property of his intellect is well 
evinced in the general nature of his conclusions respecting the 
Gentile ideas of immortality, while it is probable that his own 
discoveries on the subject are neither so novel nor so important 
as he appears to consider them, and his work is too full of 
crotchets and of irrelevant matter to possess much scientific value. 
Menzel must always have some one to hate, and as there were 
unfortunately no Frenchmen in the ages of which he treats, he 
falls back upon the Egyptians and Babylonians, whom he regards 
as the grand corrupters of ancient theology. On the other hand, 
the ancient Germans “ were as original in the world of thought 
asin the world of action, and fully on a par with the most im- 
portant nations of a On the strength of this discovery 
the author claims credit for eminent patriotism, which indeed it 
would be hard to refuse him. His style is, as usual, terse and 
comprehensible. 

The second part of Dr. von Dettingen’s elaborate work on the 
“Statistics of Morality” } is, like Menzel’s, rather a quarry of 
facts than a finished edifice. This does not arise from desultory 
treatment or the want of a definite purpose, but rather from the 
difficulty of finding the way from the writer’s materials to his 
conclusions. The latter, however, may be further developed in 
the portions of his work which are yet to appear. As a compiler 
he deserves great credit for his diligence, and the interesting 
nature of the materials he has amassed. Almost every branch of 
social inquiry is more or less illustrated by the statistical tables he 
has so laboriously put together. 

Dr. Grothe’s *‘ Studies towards the History of Industry and 
Machinery ” § is a much more entertaining book than could have 
been surmised from the title. It consists of lively and pleasant 
details of the origin, vicissitudes, and present condition of most 
branches of industry, with biographies of the principal mechanical 
inventors, and is entirely free trom technicality. 

The second part of Kopp’s “Contributions to the History of 
Chemistry ”|| is chiefly occupied with an account of Greek alche- 
mical MSS., and discussions respecting the personages, sometimes 
apocryphal, to whom these are attributed. It is full of curious 
erudition, 

_ The endeavour to make an interesting work out of the scanty 
biographical particulars transmitted to us respecting Apelles has 
led Herr Wustmann{| into something like a sketch of the histo: 
of Greek painting. The task has been extremely well performed, 
with conscientious accuracy and refined taste. The incidents of 
Apelles’ life are closely investigated, and the resources of learning 
and criticism are successfully invoked to fill the meagre outline 
attractively. The writer seems hardly so partial to Apelles as 
might have been inferred from the pains he has devoted to his 
biography. He considers that he represents an inferior develop- 
ment of Greek art, and accounts for his transcendent celebrity by 
the preference of the multitude for sensuous over ideal beauty, 
especially in periods of decline. 

_ Lemcke’s manual of esthetics is** such a book as is only possible 
in Germany. Beginning with the ap aera theory of the 
Beautiful, it traces this out through ail its imaginable applications 
to colour, music, form, literature, even to national character and 
the affairs of life. A. rigidly scientific treatment of such a con- 
genes of themes is of course out of the question, but much 


= information is conveyed in a clear and pleasing 
e. 


: Responsa ad calumnias R : item Supplementum Novi Test ti 
ez Sinaitico codice anno 1865 editi. Scripsit Constantinus de Tischendortf. 
psie: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 
t Die vorchristliche Unsterblichkeitslehre. Von Wolfgang Menzel. 2 Bie. 
ipzig: Fues. London : Williams & Norgate. 
rm Die Moralstatistik und die christliche Sittenlehre. Von A.von Dettingen. 
1, Heft 1. Erlangen: Deichert. London: Williams & Norgate. 


§ Bilder und Studien zur Geschichte der Industrie und des Maschinen- 
_ Von H. Grothe, Erste Sammlung. Berlin: Springer. London: 


|| Beitriige zur Geschichte der Chemie. Von HW. Kopp. Stk. 2, Braun- 
Schweig ; Vieweg. London: Williams & Norgate. 
» Apelles’ Leben und Werke. Von Gustav Wustmann. Leipzig: 
ngemann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Aesthetik, Von Dr, Carl Lemcke. Leipzig: Seemann. 


Rudolph Gottschall’s “ Poetics,”* limited to a single branch of 
esthetic science, is a more thorough and scientific work. The 
writer, himself a poet of distinction, analyses poetry in its essence, 
and exhibits it in contrast with other branches of art, descends to 
the practical subjects of form and versification, and then describes 
the various species of poetical composition. This department of 
the subject is illustrated by copious examples, chiefly selected 
— the ae poets. The writer’s criticism is everywhere acute 
and genial. 

The star of Alfred de Musset’s + fame is in the ascendant; it has 
already outshone Lamartine, and threatens the supremacy of 
Victor Hugo. This result, so far as German readers are concerned, 
will be promoted by the labours of Professor Ujfalvy, who has 
devoted a most thorough and painstaking essay to his favourite. 
author, illustrated by copious extracts, which for the most part 
form the best possible justification of his labours. We cannot 
always concur it his judgments, but when he errs it is evi- 
dently not from blind partiality to his author, but from the 
bon in which he has himself become imbued with the esprit 

rancais, 

The author of Aleinpaul’s Poetik t has made so charming a 
selection of popular ballads from the “ Wunderhorn” and similar 
sources as to have earned forgiveness for the monstrous folly he 
has perpetrated in printing, on the opposite page to their wild and 
artless beauties, his own trivial and silly paraphrases, which he 
esteems improvements. 

There is more rhetoric than poetry in the metrical meditations 
entitled Requiem §, but the rhetoric is lofty and earnest, the 
structure of the verse stately, and the whole is pervaded by deep 
feeling. The writer is discontented and disdainful ; his + ae 
is a stoical pessimism. He appears to have had considerable ex- 
perience both of literature and life. 

Otto Roquette is known as one of the best of modern German 
writers of fiction, and his reputation can only be enhanced by 
the four pleasant and artistic novelettes || he has lately pub- 
lished. All are love-stories, and may be described as comedies in 
narrative, although the tragic element of incurable disappoint- 
ment is not absent from the two first. All, however, end happily, 
and with full satisfaction to moral and artistic propriety. The 
fourth is perhaps the most striking, less perhaps from anything 
remarkable in the action than from the picturesque mse en scéne— 
an interesting orphan, an eccentric guardian, a gloomy old mansion 
filled with antique curiosities, and an enterprising young lover te 
undertake the regulation of the whole. 

“Lovely Women,” by Elise Polko, belongs to that unsatisfac- 
tory class of compositions which stands on the confines of biography 
and fiction. The substance belongs to the former, the form to 
the latter. It isa tolerable book for the boudoir, but is hardly 
literature. Raphael, by C. von Bolanden **, belongs to the neo- 
Catholic school of fiction, and is rather a favourable sample of its 
class, The characters indeed are mere lay figures, and the story 
wholly uninteresting, but there is a vein of genuine earnestness in. 
the sentiment of the work, pitched as it is in a feebly declamatory 
key. The general purpose is to extol medizeval art in opposition 
to the modern realistic school.* Dr. Avé-Lallemant’s romance ff is 
also a novel with a purpose, which would hardly have been sur- 
mised by the uninitiated. The author wishes to reform the German 
system of police, which object he seeks to attain by representing 
its impotence in collision with all sorts of malefactors. The narra- 
tive acquires accordingly a very melodramatic cast, but the inci- 
dents are at least as spirited as disreputable, and we occasionally 
encounter a subtlety of psychological observation hardly to have 
been expected in such a quarter. 

The Brunswick gallery of pictures is an interesting collection, 
strong in the Dutch school, and containing many examples of little- 
known masters. Rembrandt is particularly well represented. The 
select engravings from it published by E. A. Seemann afford a fair 
idea of its riches, and are well executed; while the illustrative 
text, contributed by several writers of eminence, is excellent both 
in an historical and a critical point of view. By far the most in- 
teresting of the pictures engraved is one representing Adam and 
Eve, long attributed to Giorgione, but now pronounced to be a 
Palma Vecchio. The appearance of this note piece of pictorial 
poetry among its humorous and homely Dutch companions is 
absolutely startling. 


* Poetik, Die Dichtkunst und ihre Technik. Vom Standpunkte der Neu- 
zeit. Von R. Gottschall. 2 Bde. Breslan: Trewendt. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Alfred de Musset. Eine Studie. Von K. E. von Ujfalvy. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, London: Williams & Norgate. 

Kleinpaul’s Poetik. Su ent. Von der Volkspoesie. Barmen: 
Langewiesche, London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Requiem. Von Dranmor. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

|| Novellen. Von Otto Roquette. Berlin: Hertz, London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

{ Schine Frawen, Von Elise Polko, 2 Reihen. Troppau: Kolck.. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Raphael. Von Conrad von Bolanden, Mainz: Kirchheim. London. 
Williams & Norgate. 

++ Die Mechulle-Leut. Ein Polizeiroman. Von FC. B. Avé-Lallemant. 
2Thle. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Die Galerie zu Braunschweig in ihren Meisterwerken. Herausgegeben 
von E, A, Seemann, L.ipzig: Seemann. London: Nutt. 
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religious test will, however, be re« ee from any Person to entitle ay to hold ~ my in the 
University, or to graduate or to hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 

Applications from Candidates must be addressed to JoHN AULD, Esq. W:s., Edinburgh, 
Agent of the Province of Otago in Britain, and must ith T 
Certiticates. ‘They must be in his hands on or before the First Day of “April next. 

Further information relative to the University and the Statistics of the Province will 
afforded on application to the Agent, 
60 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
February 5. 1870. 


QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. ‘Assisted and Free 
. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland G Offices, 32 Charing Cross (R 1 from 2 Old Broad Street). 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its Deng-suictin repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and — lemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Com- 
“The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company. Limited. 


GEA- “SIDE. —EARLY SPRING.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


igtetelly located on the margin of the Sea, and very enjoyable in Early Spring — 
Ad As. - BouN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HYbRopaTHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


Q)VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 


From SOUTHAMPTON. 


From 


Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
Every Sunday, 7a.m. 
” ” 

” ” 
Saturday, March 5, 2 p.m. Sunday, March 13, 7 a.m. 
And every chemmate { And every alternate 

Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


ve Sotereer, March 19, 2 p.m. Sunday, March 27,7 a.m. 
AUSTRALIA ...... { And every Fourth { And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam — Company's Steamers. 
* The following Reduced Rates will be charged to Bom 
From Southampton £72 First Second Class. 
From Marseilles. £70 ” 
through Egypt. A corresponding w be ‘made i in the Rates from 
mbay to 
For further particulars apply at the Company's Cte, 3 122 Leadenhall Strect, London, oF 
Oriental Place, Southaimpt 


| 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—The Rev. W. E‘ 
| 
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COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND. 


ONS RESPECTING GRANTS OUT OF THE COMMON FUND. 
REGULATS MARCH 1870. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


| BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
J, The Commissioners are prepared to endow a limited number of new Churches to which | Hong Kong. 

Districts shall have been legally assigned since the Ist of March, 1864, containing in each case a Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 

ulation of not less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the ancient —_ and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Por h of Manchester*, provided that the formation ofany such District shall not involve the re- Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
Phction below 4,000 persons of the population of any other Benefice receiving a Grant from the At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Commissioners on the ground of population; the’Grants to Churches of this character which may At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 

in public patronaget to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, unconditionally, and to At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
bel - private patronage, to the extent of £100 year, upon condition that an endowment of Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months. particulars of which may be 
— 'alue be provided from non-ecclesiastical sources. obtained on application. 
equal value a... jones at ~ current Exchange of the day y any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
charge; and Approved Bills hused or sent for collecti 

lication will be eligible for consideration under this Regulation, unless and until a 
which at least one-half of the sittings are free, shall have been built and consecrated, 
and a separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto. Interest —, and Army, waxy and Civil Pay oak Peggione realized. 
4 p of Banking Busi 


Every of i Money Agency, British and Indian 

IL. The Commissioners are further prepared to receive,ion or before the 30th of November, ° ene : ‘ 
1870, offers of Benefactions of not less than £100 each in value towards making better provision J. THOMSON, Chairman. 

for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants, during 


Spring of 167 MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIEF OFFICE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
if The distribution of these last-mentioned Grants will be made subject to the following genera] BraNcu OrFick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
, 1. A Benefaction from trustees, or from any Diocesan or other Society or body of contributors, PR en ay gn esvect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £3,700,000; and in respect of 
id as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, house, The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Com- Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 
7 missioners; but neither a Grant from Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a Benefaction already All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
it met by sucha Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a charge upon Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
the revenues of any ea Sumte aggregate or sole (except > as under- ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
] mentioned), nor any Endowment, Bequest, Gift, or Benefaction already secured to a 
4 Benetice or Church, can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
, 9, The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases, except those in which, with a 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
: view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear to the INSTITUTED 1803. 
¢ Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. j CAPITAL, £1.600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
‘ 3, No single Benefice or wut District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum Tasavanese apeinst Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
; than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy- d all 
f the Benefaction offered, the Grant being estimated as worth thirty years’ purchase. a unearere to protect thomesives fully from loss by Fire, which ¢ con now aw oad ati anet 
i 4. Districts proposed, but the formation of which shall not have been legally completed on or sie rds, Premiam. 
) before the Ist of January, 1871, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in cases where Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
) the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, be sufficient to | |The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 


provide an income of £150 per annum. H JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
>. In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income and | H AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 


population, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 


Ss 

6A Benefice held contrary to the Provisions of the Plurality Acts as applicable to new ! 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LACE RUARS, LONDON, E.C. 
I ts will not be eligible for s Grant. r ‘The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 
2. A Benefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Bene- | S3stem. mad 
faction, from competing for a further Grant subsequent year. rol the Members of Five years’ standing 
§. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital, may, in the case of Bene- ea dent eeaek tee given for the current year on Life Policies is 

fices existing on the Ist January, 1871, with the consent of the Commissioners and the | 60 per cent. fur the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

Bishop of the Diocese, be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within the he rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 18. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 


Parish or District, or in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. | The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and c 
December 31, 1869. 
9, Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com- | 4 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November, 1870, in order to render it eligible to 
compete fora Grant in the Spring of 1871; andin the event of aGrant being made to a | ASSETS i ima tS 
, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or betvre the Accumulated Fund = £1,290,626 
Ist of May following. a 
Present Value of Life Premiums......... seccecececesees 1,309,352 
LIABILITIES. 
The foregoing Regulations, so far as they relate to Division I., will continue in force to the Ist = 
of March, 1871; and so far as they relate to Division to the 30th of November, 1870. of 


| Present Value of Life Annuities ‘as pe. annum)..... 65,595 
All Communications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Ecclesiastical C | aa details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the 


10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and the postage prepaid. 
By Order of the Board, 


* Having regard to the provisions of “ The Parish of Manchester Division Act,’ by whicha | 
special fund is created for the endowment and augmentation of Cures within the parish of | 


JAMES J. CHALK, Secretary. A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancu OrFic—E—29 PALL MALL, iV. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 


Manchester, Part I. will be considered as inapplicable to that parish. 


+ Videlicet : In the patronage of Her Majesty, either in right of the Crown or of the Duchy of 
eee of the Duke of —_ of any Archbishop or Bishop, of any Dean and Chapter, 
" deacon, Prebendary, or other dignitary or officer in any Cathedral or Collegiate na 
Church, or of any Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate, as such, or of a body of Trustees not JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Sub-Governor. 
Possessing power to sell or transfer the right of presentation. CHARLES JOIN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


= Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endowment of Directors. 
such Benefice towards augmenting the Income of a District Church, such surrender will be Robert Barclay, Esq. | liam Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 


Wi 
treated as a Benefaction of ual years’ purchase of th i John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
strrendered. Mark Currie Close, Egerton Hubbard, Esa. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, Druce: Caries Esa. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 


Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Somes, Esq. 
William Wa lace, Esq. 
Char’ 


les Baring Young, Esq. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Mutual A without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital .... ++ £2,917,491 10s, 0d. 
Gross Annual £423,210 14s, 2d. rt Amadeus Esq. 
= Profits applied in Reduction of the Premiums, or Bonuses added to the Sums Assured. | Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 

several instances the Premiums have become extinct, and Annuities granted in addition. — | \YOTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS iulling 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on application. H due at Lady-Day will expire on April 9. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. | FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
| FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 


For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. The Reversionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 


Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. on the sum assured. 
Orrices_7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, Ap 7 PALL MALL. Equivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 


Charles Herman Goschen, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. 


JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Total Funds on December 31, 1969 .......sssseseseeeeeeecees £2,515,529 
on LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
(Exclusive of Bonus Additions.) 


Interest . 
219,705 
Accumulated Premi 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. | 


For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S T ULAR (post free). 
MARCH Numbe! 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOL DERS. "INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Messrs su find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
sts. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


DENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


to Her Majesty, H.R.H. th i 
Makers ofthe Great Clock for the Houses of Emperor of Russia; and 
61 d, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


s.d. 
“ever Watches, from .......... 1616 | Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 
i ng Silver Half Chronometers, win 
Id Hunting, + 615 0 with or without a Key, from _...... 26 5 0 
ld Ge iz, Case xtra... ..... 5 5 0 | Silver Half Chronometers in Hunt- 


| Marine Chronometers, from ........ 33615 0 
Drawing-roon Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 4s. 

Dials, and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key, 


Bi : and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. Turret Clocks made to order. 
+ DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


| that torm of Bonus 


‘Lhe Divisions of Profit take place every Five Years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 
‘This Corporation affords to the Assured— 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the goyene of's Jares invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of ership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of a Century and a half. 


Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Reck 


a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more tha 
invested in 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. j Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. son, Esq., K.C.S.1., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
G. A. Fuller, Esq. J. D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq. 
R. Hudson, Esq., F.R.S. W. B. Towse, Esq. 
J. Kelk, Esq. H. Tritton, Esq. 
8. Laurence, E: 8. H. Twining, Esq. 


T.H. Longden, Esq. 


FE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has been established upwards of Haif 
Rae than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 


Viz. on August 20, 1868 ........ 004 15 8 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at that date. 5,380,750 211 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of M 

3 per cent. Interest) .....-+esersseveeseeersecers 1,481,569 0 4 

hat is less than one-half the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies .........-...... 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ending 2th 

Annual Income. .. ee 314,86 
Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bonus Additions ........seeceees++ 6,627,084 7 7 


Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuatior 


Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information, to be obtained on application. 


JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 
393 
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HEAL « & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOMS. 


and ‘BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
Ai & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


mas oe BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HARLES WATSON & CO. invite attention to the 
worthy of a place on any | Gentleman’s Table. 


(THE CORNHILL SHERRY. Elegant, Pale, and Dry, 


30s. per Dozen, Carriage paid. Terms, Cash. 


(SHARLES WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHIL, 
(opposite Royal Exchange). 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


Tilustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
F URNITURE. sent free by post. 


196, 197, 188 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


OTICE. FURNITURE and CARPETS. — SALE of 
SURPLUS STOCK. 
In order to give place to their Special Designs for this Season, 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY 
Are for the present selling, at MUCH REDUCED PRICES (for such quantities only of each 
ttern as they may have in Stock), 
PLAIN wamene any and WALNUT FURNITURE of best make, and the whole of 
ir Last Season's Stock of BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
They invite inspection of their Warerooms. 
Entrance—No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 


Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 
Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 


To be obtained (price from 25s.) of Agents throughout the Country whose Names will be 
given by the Makers, 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, 
20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, LONDON, E.C. 


APPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


AK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £11 1ls.; Fourth, £16 lés.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £16, 
Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNUILL, and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET. 


APPIN & WEBB’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


CAND be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 


SLEY Ch aia WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
Ww SHEFFIELD 


JOSEPH 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
N ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 


LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free._BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, s, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Gar den, I London. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed. and Stee A Dies Engraved as Gem 
RUSTIC, GROT ESQUE, aad ECCENTRIC MONOGR. AMS artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOT APER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 
the highest Sty of Art. 

CARD-PLATE eles gantly engrav od. 100 § Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL ProgiaM MES and DIN ES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 

Stamped with Crest or ‘Address, in the! Fashion 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PpicTUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS. — HEATON, wert =. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


London. Prize Medal, London’and P 
BOWLING ALLEYS.— 


A MERICAN 

W. HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C., 
Contract to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS in Mansions and 
Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. 


HEELER’S SUPERIOR GRASS SEEDS for PER- 


ANENT PASTURE of the finest Quality are fully described and priced in 
WHEELERS ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON GKASSES, which may be had gratis and 


post free. 
J. C. WHEELER & SON, 
SEED GROWERS, 
GLOUCESTER, axp 59 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
N LAYING DOWN LAND to PERMANENT PASTURE. 


“For petting up the subject of Genees we cannot conceive a handier book than Miss 


Plues’s, which is furnished with ee and accurate illustrations ; Bs bate tor ood, apace her data 
to the phys ‘oof, and testing. the value of hints and suggestions, it may be well Mi — 1 emmeieaaes 
with that really scientific brochure, Messrs. Wheeler's Illustrated Book on G 


‘Saturday Review. 
A Copy will be forwarded free on application to 
J. C. WHEELER & SON, 
GRASS-SEED MERCHANTS, 
GLOUCESTER, anp 59 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


From Mr. W. GILBERT, Lawford Street, Rugby. 

“TI am perfectly satisfied with the Closets, and find what I had imagined would be a great 
difficulty—the supply of Dried Earth—to be no obstacle ; as, by laying by a few bags of earth 
in the summer, I have a plentiful supply, without any trouble of artificial drying. I have used 
the Manure to my Rose Trees (a couple of spadesful put into a bucketful of water), and have 
had the finest blooms this summer I ever had in my life. They have been admired by every 
one who has seen them. 

“ January 1870.” “W. GILBERT.” 

_ Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JQIELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI ” SOAP, 8d. and ls. 
urest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient acti Ww 
t is especially recommended Yor Children and Invalids. TTT eect 
See Name on cach Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §.E. 


« J £ HEAR many and surprising Testimonies of Relief afforded 


0 Confirmed Cases of Asthma and Consumption and long-standing Coughs, by Dr. 
S WAFERS.” From Mr. ReryHarpt, Chemist, Leeds.—Sold Druggists 


Lococ 
at Is. lid. per Box. 
APERIENT FAMILY PILLS. 


HUNT’ 


Prepared nalified | and so extensivel, for more than 
YEARS, t th for their Medical 


These should be all cases disordered health, and as contain no Mercu 


whatever, they in no way interfere with ordinary Habits and ans, and their operation 
is followed by an accession of Tone and Vigour throughout the System 


Ladies find them very beneficial both before and after Confinement. 
Prepared by Messrs. HUNT, and all 
Bath, sold by all Chemists at 1s, Jjd, a Box, and 2s, 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY. Rich Gold. 30s. 
Carriage paid, per Dou 


CHARLES WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHILL 
(opposite Royal Exchange), 


REQUEST the favour of a Visit to their old-established Cellars, 
30 Cornhill, containing a large Stock of the finest OLD WINES of every 
country, some curious and rare, to please the most critical Connoisseurs, 
A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 


NU: UNN’ S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per t Doren, 
r Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter-Cask. Rail paid to aie Station in Englang, 
This Wine ‘will be found of superior quality, is soft and old, and, though full flavoured, entirely 
free from heat or the slightest approach to ac idity. THOMAS NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
| and Liqueur Merchants, 44 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. Priced List on application” 
Established 1801. 


LLSOPP” PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


now being supplied in the finest condition,in Bottles and _Casks, by FINDLA’ 
MACKIE, TODD, at their London Bridge Stores, London B Bri ridge, 8 TE, 


PURE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
No. — Claret . 


92 Wigmore Street, W., Merchant. 
» 3.—Dinner Claret 24s, 


—Dessert Claret .. (Fine flavoury Bordeau 368, 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and COR. 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the Recei 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and fav: ourably distingulchsdie 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which we 
put_up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public_ 
90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

Street, London, 8.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are requested to observe that each Bottle, ls 


E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Laz 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AAMSTERD:! AM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. French. Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Cores, One Pint of tine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2}d. Moston- 
venient and economic 


CAUTION.—Only sort w varranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Signature 
is on oe genuine Jar. 
sk for “* Liebig Company’s Extract,’ and not for Liebig’ 8 Extract of Meat. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S Cocos A.—Grateful and Comforting, 

The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural law 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful apport of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold in Packets, labelled—J. EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Nearly all the newly published — advertised in this day’s * Saturday Review” we 
in Gleeaiaion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as 
appear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


4 
MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—Se 
MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for MARCH, New Edition now ready, postage free m 
— plication. The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two Hundred et 
Volumes of Surplus Copies of popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and Twenty 
Thousand Volumes of Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for "Wedding and 
Birthday Presents and Prizes. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MU DIES ‘S MANCHESTER PISRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Fone in 1841. Patron—H. k. HH. the PRINCE of WALES. esident—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, W which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membe: gy £26. 
Fitteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room om 
= Ten to Half-past Six 
Prospectus on pata je peal Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, i? to the supply required. All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, yon Prospectuss, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*4* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


HE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


s. Jo. de Lugo, and numerous Writers—A Series of ite 
Christian Fathers, best. Editions— Works of Calvin, Luther, Melanchthon, k 
Commentators on the Bible, on Ecclesiastical History and Canon Law. arontus Flewy, 
carelli, Alex. Natalis; Van Espen, Ferraris ; Liturgical Writers, Catalani, Gavanti, Cav: 
Goar, &¢., and numerous other important Works on Sale (Catalogues on appli 

J. MozLEY STARK, 10 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


ATLASES, MAPS, GLOBES.—Free on Application, or by 
Post for One Stamp, a NEWC CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPS, and erry 

lished or Sold by EDWARD STANFORD, Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, “4 =) 

Cross, London, 8.W., comprising Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geography; ;Ph pr 

Anatomicai, Historical, and Edueational Atlases; Ma of the World, Europe, ‘Avia, Afr reaand 

America; Great Britain, India, Canada, and the Colonies; London "and its Environs a 

Series of School. Maps; Relief Maps; the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series; 

from the and O1 Survey Maps. the 
London: Bewane' STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. Agent by Appointment for 

Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps, and the Admiralty Chart: 


1870 EDITIONS. — DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED 
PEERAGE and other Genealogical Works for 1870 contain, in coneeay of 
the great number of ae new Creations, new Ministerial Appointments, new Bi les age 

Members of Parliament, more New Matter than they have or are likely to og ee a 3 
Years.—Price, DE BRETT'S < TLLUSTRA TED PEERAGE, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d., half. math gith 
12s.; DEBRETT’S IL, LUSTRAT ED BARONET AGE, with = KNIGHTAGE, ¢ id 
8s. 6d.; a, bound, calf, 12.; or the two Works in One Volume, half-bound, leathers! pati 


DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRA ‘ATED HOUSE OF COMMONS AND JUDICIAL BENC. 
half- best calf, 108, 


CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, and recherche oad 
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March 19, 1870.) 


The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—Now ready (2s. 6.; by post, 23. 9d.), Second Edition of 
«HE FIELD” QUARTERLY MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 


First First Number of this new Magazine being out of print, a 
—— had Tt con tains Articles, Original and Selected, upon Sports of 


second Edition has been issu Hunting, Rowing, Yachting, 


ail kinds, Natural History, and Reviews of of the past Racing, 
Coursing, Athletics, 346 Strand, London. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
HE PILLARS of the HOUSE: a New Tale. By the Author 
Heir of Redelyite.” Chapters I. IT, and THT, are contained in THE MONTHLY 


of 
January, ebruary, and 
br = London : c. MOZLEY, 6 Paternoster Row. 


HE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
T Published every Trea Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 


umbers, post paid, Is. 
Single 8 ae FRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


7 LEXANDRIA. —CONDITION of GLASGOW.—See THE | 


Church, over Papers. 4d; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


ue HENWIFE’S LATER EXPERIENCE in HER OWN 


POULTRY YARD, in the Eighth Edition of “The Henwife.” By the Hon, Mrs. 
Edinburgh : Tuomas C. Jack. London : & Co. 
Now ready, 1 New w Edition for 1870, royal 32mo. morocco ) gilt, 


Don § PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1870 
ee Year), containing all the New Members of Parliament, the Results of 


a & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 123. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS of GEORGE 
Professor of 


E, Esq., M.A., sometime agg of pay College. 
eek University of Cambridge, and M.P. fur the Pocough. Edite: 


DAUGHTER. (abridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. London: BELL & DALDY. 
This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By Joun 
Newmay, D.D. 
London: Burys, OATES, & Co., 17 and’18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth, 5s. 


LOVE POEMS of ALL NATIONS, from CHAUCER to 
TENNYSON. With Translations by Sir John Bowring, Ada Swanwick, Monier 
Williams, &e. Selected by JOSEPH KAINES. 

“ Has the merit of bringing together into 3 emall focus a large portion of the best poems of 
modern and ancient tongues which treat of the praises of love.... ++-eLt contains many of the 
finest of Erotic poetry.” —Zimes. 

London : BASIL MonTaGu PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


w ready. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


FLELLENICA ACRA: Scripture as divested of Jewish 
Incrustation. By ALEXANDER VANCE. 
“Mr. Vance seems to have anticipated the ripening of public opinion. It remains to be seen 
whether his work will not furm the model upon which the revision has been effected.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 
The Introduction to the above can be had separately, price 6d. 
Morrat & Co., London and Dublin. 


Henry 


Now ready, ‘small dto. cloth, 7: 7s. 6d. 
yo CLAMANTIS; or, the Fore, the After Runner. By 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 
Morrat & Co., London and Dublin. 
Just pubdiished, Is.; per post for 13 Stamps, 

SDELIBLE ORDERS—LORD BISHOPS. 

Parsons, nor Indelible Orders. By Lay-CHURCH. 

Also, by the same Author, each Is. 


“NO MORE LORD BISHOPS ” 
“NO MORE SOLE PATRONS.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Now ready, ls.; by post, Is. 1d 
THE I POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
1869 tested by the Principles of ETHICAL and POLITICAL SCIENCE. By 
Sunipos pty A., Barrister-at-Law ; Protessor of Jurisprudence, Univ. Coll. London. 
Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 
w ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
QUR POLITICAL DUTY. By Captain Maxse, R.N. 
“BE 


ishibite high ¢ pe of what we should like to see more common—a liberal, moral, 
and highly isting educational lesson to the people on politics.” — Westminster Heview. 
Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


No more Life 


and 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN FSSAY 


ON PANTHEISM.” 


Now ready, Vol. I. demy 8vo. price 16s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
ENGLAND, 


From the Reformation to the End of Last Century. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 


By the Rev. JOHN HUNT, M.A. 
Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism.” 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


New Edition, royal 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


6d. 
J.) SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 


NGLAND. Llustrated with Full-page Engravings. 
TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


ROBINSON'S GREEK LI LEXICON. 
New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TES- 


TAMENT. By Epwarp Ropsryson, D.D. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece and Title, 8s. 6d. 


HE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY, what it is; with all 

Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cyres of it, with a Satirical Pree 
A New Edition, corrected and enriched by Translations of the numerous Classical Extracts. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BEEWSTER'S (SIR DAVID) LETTERS on NATURAL 

MAGIC. With Introductory BK on the Being and Faculties of Man, and the 
latest additional Phenomena of Natural By J. A. Smiru, Author of a Treatise on 
the Structure of Matter, &c. &c. 
London : 


WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


CRACROFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, showing the 
Rates of Dividend per annum, and Last Half-Yearl Dividend, for the Year 1869-70, 
declared by One Hundred and Sixty JOINT-STOCK BAN of the United Kingdom of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with Nominal and Paid-up Copital’ Number of Shares and 
Amount Paid-up, te of Pay cng of Dividend, Reserve Fund, Liabilities, Net Profits, 

Purchase Price. By 


Current Expenses, Market Price Share, January 1870, and Yield on 
Benrxarp Cracrort, Sworn Bro er, 4 Austin Friars, E.C, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTOR’S RECORD of PURCHASES 


and SALES, with Calculation Tables, odapiyt to every Investment. 
Cracrort, Sworn Broker, 4 Austin Friars, E 

The object of this Memorandum Book is $0 abl every Investor to keep a Systematic 
Record, in a convenient compass, producible in a Court of Law, of every Investment 
Transaction entered into, together with all the heads of General Information which are 
of material consequence to Investors. The vat, of such a Record has often been telt by 
Executors and Administrators 

London : EFFINGHAM WILsoy, Publisher, Royal Exchange. 


By BERNARD 


Now ready, pp. 320, royal 8vo. cloth, 23s. 


"THE PRACTICE of the COURT of REFEREES on PRI- 
VATE BILLS in PARLIAMENT; with Reports of Cases as to the Locus Standi of 
Petitioners during the Sessions 1887-8-9. "By FREDE RICK PCL IFFORD, of the Middle Temple, 
and PEMBROKE S$, STEPHENS, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristers-at-Law 
Aul the Reports have, by permission, been verified and extended from the Official Reports 
prepared by the Short-hand Writer of the Court. 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street. 


PUBLISHED UNDER pA, THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pere al DIAGRAMS. By Professor MarsHAtt, 
F.R.C.S. Nine Sheets, Life Size, Coloured, 12s. 6d. each; or on Canvas, Rollers 
and each 21s. 
Just published, by the same Author, Second Edition, 2 vols. royal 4to. cloth, 2is. 
A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY: its Structure 


and Functions. Dihostgeted by Nine Fpysio ical Diagrams, containing 193 Coloured 
Figures, reduced from the large Work, designed tor the use of Schools and Young Men 
destined for the Medical Protession, and for popular Instruction generally. 


BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS. nay | Professor Henstow. Com- 
pe te on Nine Sheets of Paper, m feet 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches; the whole 


aa Coloured after the Original pm Price of the Set, £2; or, mounted on Canvas 
liers and Varnished, £3. 


London: ALFRED TARRANT, I1 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 

NATIONALITY ; or, the Law relating to Subjects and Aliens. 
By the Right Hon. sir ALEXANDER CocksBuRN, Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Extract from the _— of the Right Jicn. the Lord Shoneatien, delivered in the 


ouse of Lords, on » March 3, 187 
“An able e laws had published i ina work by the Chief 
facies of Eng! little work was well worthy of careful study. The bill of which 


charge was foundiel upon those recommendations.” —Durning Post, March 4, 1870. 
London; WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


FOR HOLY WEEK.—Just published, royal 32mo. 6d; cloth extra, Is. 


ATCHING by the CROSS: a Manual of Prayers, 


Readings, and Medthations for Holy Week. By the Rev. WILLIAM Bainp, M.A., 
icar of Dymock, Gloucester. 
W. WELLS GARDNER, 10 Paternoster Row, London. 


FOR LENT.—Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s.; eloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
PLAIN WORDS: Third Series : peony Meditations with a 
Vv. 


of the Relig Life. W. WALSHAM How, M.A. 
Rector of Salop. ‘ 
W. WELLS GARDNER, 10 Paternoster Row, London. 


Fiftieth Thousand, fp. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
pL AIN WORDS: Second Series: Short Sermons for the 


Ho mays and Chief Holy Days for the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. WALSHAM 
W. WELLS GarvNeR, 10 Paternoster Row, London. 


Third Edition, with Additions, 18mo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


(CHILDREN of the CHURCH: Lessons on the Church 
Catechism fur Infant Children. By Mrs. E. G. O’RELLLY. 
W. WELLS ae 10 Paternoster Row, London. 


Now ready, 

"THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 

in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Roperts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


w ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISEARES of fhe TEETH: 
MRCS. LDS. Dentist to the West Loudon Hospital, 

book fail to should practice are very clearly enunciated. 


- 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated by Photographs and Portraits, 28s. 
ME osnonse: ant of the LIFE and CHARACTER of LADY 


OSBORNE, and some of HER yareres. Edited by her Daughter, Mrs. OsporNe. 
zal Unp 1 Letters of Archbishop Whately, Monsieur de Sismondi, 
others. 


Dublin: Hopes, Foster, & Co., Grafton Street, Publishers to the University. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


and CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS of 
By P. A. 


OTES 
N DOUBTFUL PASSAGES in SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
2 vols. 


CLUB and the DRAWING-ROOM: being Pictures of 
Modern Life—Social, Political, and Professional. By CECIL Hay, M.A. 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, ls. 6d. 


BEN RHYDDING and the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 
By WILLIAM MacLEop, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to Ben 

, Consulting Physician to the Likley Hospital. 
utifully Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


London: R. 192 Piccadilly. 
(POMLINSON’S H ANDY GUIDE-BOOK to BEN RHYD- 
DING, BOLTON ABBEY, and the NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

London : R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, Second Edition, with me ry containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious P: g Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. sd. 


REVELATION S of QU ACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLi®re, 219 Regent Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. td. 
PILEPSY and its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D.,F.R.C.S. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Pra Ay And all Booksellers. 
O* SOME of the MORE OBSCURE FORMS of NERVOUS 
 AFEERCTIONS. By Mr. Harry Loss, M.R.C.S.E., &c., 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 


Lone ‘important Work can be obtained of Jonn CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 
Price 8s. 6d. Illustrated. 


CHURCHILL & New Burlington Street. 


“The Author's skill in a pet is ably layed. we have rarely met with a work which 
exhibite the pullosophical aud prectical qualities of anid in bappler 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 19, 1870, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Countries and Times ; especially in England and France. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of ‘A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULBSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” ‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; being Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE HODDER, Author of ‘‘ Sketches 
of Life and Character.” 8vo. ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “‘ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ‘ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ George Geith,” “‘ City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 
(On April 15. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 


Novel. By Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. 


LEOPOLD FARJEON. 2 vols. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By 


FRANCIS FRANCIS. 2 vols. 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “ Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: 


3 vols. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von BoTHMER. 3 vols. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crcin 


GRIFFITH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


MOTHER: a Novel. By Loutsa 


ANNE MEREDITH, Author of “My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Just ready. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JouHn Pomeroy. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


STRETTON. By Henry Kivnestey, Author 


of “‘ Ravenshoe,” ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
price 6s. [Ready this day. 


By the 


a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


blished, 1 vol. el ly bound in cloth, 31s. 6d. 


Just 
RNEST GEORGE'S SKETCHES, GERMAN and SWISS: 
being actual Transfers, by Cowell's Anastatic Process, of the Original Pen-and-Ink 
Drawings of 45 picturesque Views in Nuremberg, Cologne, Wiirzburg, Coblertz, Prague, Baile, 
Lucerne, Thunne, Berne, Lausanne, &c. &c. With short Descriptive Text by the ARTIST. 
London : W. M. THompsoy, 48 Pall Mall, and 20 Cockspur Street. 


NEW WORK BY W. R. GREG. 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR AGE and COUNTRY. 


Demy 8vo. pp. 312, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Greg has for many x ars been one of the most active and most useful of political 
writers........ The present collection of essays deals with many of the topics which at presen 
sess the greatest practical importance........ A large section of the educated classes may 


litical writings. He is an idealogue, with the style of a consummate journalist and the know- 
Tease of a statistician.”’— Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 


crown 8vo. pp. 516, cloth, 12s. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundation and Super- 


structure. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 280, cloth, 6s. 


Second Edition, 


“ We do not hesitate to say, that for aman of sound mind to read this book through slowly, 
and to retain his belief in the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic Record, is a moral impossibility.” 
Spectator. 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. Fep. 8vo. pp. 32, cloth, 1s. 


WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 


Fep. 8vo. pp. 40 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 8 AND 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND EPISTLES af 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKs, 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By J, 


C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
Times.—* This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as cle 
find entertainment and instruction ; a book to be bought and placed permanently in our 
libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style, and is full of interesting information 
almost every topic that serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy.” be 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, 


By W. Herworta Dixox. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION 19 
THE QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1870. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Correcteg by fp 
the Nobility. CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. Thirty-ninih 
Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, 31s,¢, | 


THE MARRIAGE of PELEUS and THETIs, 


and other Poems. By TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A. 1 vol. 6s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
_“*A Brave is sure to be popular."—Daily News. “The Brave Lady througho 
rivets the unmingled sympathy of the reader, and her history in some respects deserves jp 
stand foremost among the author's works.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


_ “* Hagar’ is a book to be cherished in the reader's memory as a specimen of the purest one 
in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong human interest. and is rich in beautiful bits 
description. It seizes upon the imagination as strongly as upon the feelings.”"—Examiner, 


ST. BEDE’S. By Mrs. Ermoarr, Author of 


“* The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


GEORGE WEBBE DasENT, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 

The Times. —* This is a very interesting novel: wit, humour, and keen observation abou! 
in every page, while the characters are lifelike. For along while we have not met a work ¢ 
fiction containing such a fund of varied entertainment.” 7 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* This — is excellent: a series of scenes are hit off humorously ent 
happily, that make it extremely pleasant reading.” 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. C. Tansy, 


Author of “ St. Alice,” “ Crowned,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel of exceptional merit. The story possesses a freshness and a noble impressivexes 
that broadly mark it out from its contemporaries." — Telegraph. 


NOW IN PREPARATION. 


LONDON BY GUSTAVE DORE 


AND 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


NEW WORKS IN CHURCH HISTORY 
AND THEOLOGY. 


ECCLESIA: Church Problems Considered in a Series of Essays 


Edited by H. R. ReyNoups, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. 8vo. lis. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 
R. W. Dale, M.A. 
Henry Allon. 


John Stoughton, D.D. 
J. G. Rogers, B.A. 
J. Mullens, D.D. 4 


J. RK. Thomson, M.A. 
H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 


MASTERPIECES of PULPIT ELOQUENCE, Ancient and 


Modern ; with Historical Sketches of Preaching in the different Countries represented, 
and Biographical and Critical Notices of the several Preachers and their Discourses. By 
Henry C, Fisn, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


THE CHURCH of the RESTORATION. By Jonn SroveHt0s, 
bon Bene Vols. III. and IV. of * The Ecclesiastical History of England.” 2 vols. * 


Vols. I. and IT. may also be had in 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; being 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. F 
“ A markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and honestly-written history.” —Guardian- 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH and 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By K. R. HaGennacn, D.D., Professor of Theology ® 
the University of Basle. Translated by JOHN F. Hurst, D.D. 2 vols. Svo. 248. 


THE EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. 


PRESSENS£, D.D. A Sequel to “ Jesus Christ : His ‘Times, Life, and Work.” vo. 12 


A THIRD EDITION of DR.PRESSENSE’S JESUS CHRIST: 


His Times, Life, and Work, is now ready, crown 8vo. 9s. 
ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ 


By the same Author, 


A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the GOSPEL ACCORDING 
to MATTHEW. With an Introductory Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered 88 
an Appeal to the Imagination. vo. 7s. 6d. 


FILIAL HONOUR of GOD, by CONFIDENCE, OBEDIENCE, 


and RESIGNATION ; with Appendices on the Reward of Grace, and on the Nature of 
the Cup of Gethsemane. By W. ANDERSON, LL.D., Glasgow. Crown 5v0. 05. 00+ 


THE PROPHECIES of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES: 
a Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. By W. HOFFuAS: 
D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prussia. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


By JoserH Parker, D.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. | 


to 
PETER. By Jonny D.D., Author of “ Lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul 
the Thessalonians,” &c. With a Preface by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 8vo. 128. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER = 
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and yet afraid to accept -Saturday Review. 
“ Weare always compelled to admire, but very seldom allowed to agree with Mr. Greg's | 
is always a thoughtful and able writer, and that we do not enjoy him the less when we happen | 
not to agree with him.” — Echo. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION of RED AS A ROSE 


1s SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE POETRY of the PERIOD. By Atrrep 


Avstix, Author of ‘ The Season : a Satire.” Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


in History and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine,D.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


CoxTENts: The Pretensions of the Papacy— Babylon the Great— The 
Antichrist—Infallible GEcumenical Councils—Lying Wonders—Mariolatry— 
The Roman Church Immoral, Intolerant, and Persecuting—The Quarrels of 
the Fathers—Canonical Curses, &c. &c. 
ffice to give a fair impression of the contents of this volume. But the 
ait extracts wouls finding all that clearness of method, plainness of speech earefulness and 
= which Lave mate Dr umming works 60 opular with many.” 
cigeumstances of po) 


MEMOIRS of ANNE-PAULE-DOMINIQUE 


DE NOAILLES, MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. Crown 8vo. with Photo- 
graphic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of MODERN PARIS. From 
theGerman. By Frances Locockx. Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 

JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 3 vols. 
post vo. (/mmediately. 


THE ADVENTURES of WALTER 


RALEIGH SINJOHN : a Cosmopolitan Romance. By H.C. Ross JoHNsoN, | 
F.R.G.S., _ of “ A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” Crown 8vo. | 


price 10s. 


A RACE for a WIFE: a Novel. By Haw izy 


Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOUR 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, as delivered at the 
Royal Institution in February and March, will be published in Four Con- 
secutive Numbers of Fraser's Magazine, edited by J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
The First Lecture will appear in the April Number. 

*,* Dr. Tynpaty’s Lecture On Dust and Disease (revised by the 
Author) appears in the March Number of Fraser's Magazine. Second 
Edition now ready. 

London 1: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CABINET EDITION OF LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 
In Two VoLuMEs, crown 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


History of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.A. Fourth Edition. 


By the same Author, Second Editien, 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 
TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


“A valuable contribution to our higher English literature, as well as an admir- 
able guide for those who may care to go in person to the distant fountains from 
which Mr. Lecky has drawn for them so freely.” — The Times. 


____ london: Loxemans, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW POEMS BY MR. E. YARDLEY. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
UPPLEMENTARY STORIES and POEMS. By Epwarp 


‘ 
Horace's oan’ Author of “ Fantastic Stories” and ‘‘ Melusine”; Translator of 


London: LoxcMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

ROPOSED NATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS for PRIMARY 

EDUCATION. By the Rev. H. W. HoLtanp, Author of “Thieves and 
Thieving,” « Revelations of Prison Life,” &c. 

London : 


LoNGMANS, GRERN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 
[HE CASE of 


the late EARL ST. MAUR. By Cuartes 
J. B. Wittrams, M.D, F.R.S. 
—_——_____London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, 
HE CHURCH of the CYMRY: a Letter to the Right Hon. 


W. E. Gladstone, M.P. from H. T. EDWw. 
Author of “The Victorious Lite” WARDS, B.A, Oxon, Vicar of Carnarvon, 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 
TE and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapworTH 
H. Hopason. 


Phin Work Propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 


It solves the contradictio 3 
in the ides of eg 30 ms supposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent 


on I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas. 
2 II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL 


London: Loyasans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NO APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ A novel of which one may fairly speak as a work of considerable promise. It is lively and 
it is written with care, and the characters of the dramuatis persone 
out 


|THE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, to various Friends. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Sir GILberr F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOUR 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, will be published in Four Consecutive Numbers of Fraser's Magazine, 
edited by J. A. Froupr, M.A. The First Lecture in the April Number. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GeorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. [In a few days. 


THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEP- 


TICS. Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OSWALD J. REICHEL, 


Cc 
B.C.L. and M.A. Crown 8vo. price 14s. (On Thursday net. 


HOME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DANIEL 
GRANT. 8vo. price 7s. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


‘Sir Destson, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 23s. 


ENGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian © 


Travel. By JouN MATHESON, Glasgow. Imperial 8vo. with 82 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. (Un a few days. 


SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLayTon, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown Svo. 10s, 6d, 


A SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By the 


Rey. A. C. Surru, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the same Author. 
Cabinet Edition (the Fourth). 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16s. 


CHRISTIANUM ORGANUM;; or, the Induc- 


tive Method in Scripture and Science. By Jos1an MILLER, M.A. With an 
Introduction by J. H. GLADSTONE, Ph.D. F.R.S. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


JUDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 


Weigha certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


A VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELA- 


TIONS concerning 2 FUTURE STATE, By R. WuaArELy, D.D., late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 5s, 


FORTY-FOUR SCHOOL SERMONS 


PREACHED in ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, Manchester. By Rosert Lams, 
M.A., Rector. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. SHort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. The Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, : 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT, ASSY- 


RIA, and BABYLONIA. By Exizapera M. SEWELL. Second Edition, with 
Questions and Index. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


THE STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HIS- 


TORY, in Question and Answer. By a Lapy. On the Plan of “The 
Stepping-Stone to Knowledge.” 18mo. price 1s, 


SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY of CORIO- 


LANUS, annotated for the Use of Schools and for Private Study. By the 
Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, 18mo. price 1s. 


HYSTERIA. By F. C. Skey, C.B. F.R.S., &e., 


Consulting-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospitel, Third Edition. Tost 
8vo. price 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


This day is published, No. VI. (the MARCII Number), price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 
A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 


CONTENTS OF No. VI. : 
1. WITTE’S RESEARCHES ON DANTE. By H. F. Tozer. 
2. A DREAM BOOK (E. V. B.). By J. A. Symonpbs. 


3. MERARD’S LES SUPERCHERIES LITTERAIRES. 
Versailles). 


4. DR. ROCK'S TEXTILE FABRICS AT KENSINGTON. By Mrs. PALLISER. 

5. BURCKIIARDT’S CICERONE. By S. CoLvry. 

6. SOUVENIRS DE MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN. By Mrs. PALLISER. 

7. ROOM AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By W. 
0} uvre). 

8. THE BOOK OF DEER. By Canon Westcott. 

9. SEMPER’S PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By H. W. Bates. 

10. AUSTIN'S LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. By Professor SHELDON Awos. 

11. HOW CROPS GROW. By M. J. BERKELEY. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF WALLENSTEIN. By C. IT. Pearsoy. 

ARE’S ISTENDINGABOK. By Guppranp ViGFUSssON. 

14. HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF INNSBRUCK. By Mark PATTIsoy. 

15. HISTORY OF SICILY IN ANTIQUITY. By C. W. Boasr. 

BYZANTINE LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By G. Wartya. 

BENFEY’S HISTORY OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By F.W. Farrar. 

MAZHAFA TOMAR, &e. By Dr. WricHt. 

LE DIWAN DE NABIGA. By the Same. 

20. ARISTOXENUS ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. Ey D. B. Moyro, 

21. MAYOR'S JUVENAL. By J.R. Kina. 

HERTZ ON SCLEVUS MEMOR. By Professor R. Euiis. 

23. ELEMENTS AND FORMS OF LATIN. By H. Nerr.esnir. 

RELICS OF THE OLD IRISH LANGUAGE. 


THE ACADEMY conrarys: 
I. Papers on General Literature and Art, Theology, Science, Philosophy, History, 
Geography, Classical Literature, and Philology. 
II. Classified Lists of New Publications, Contents of Literary and Scientific 
Journals, Articles selected and analyzed. 
III. Literary Intelligence. 
IV. A Record of Scientific Progress in all Countries. 


*,* THE ACADEMY is published on the Second Saturday in every Month, 


By Epwosp SHERER (of 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE. 


The APRIL Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN TIE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW SERIAL STORY 
ENTITLED 


THE 


LANDLORD OF “THE SUN,” 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
The popular Author of “ Shirley Hull Asylum,” “ De Profundis,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Every Tuesday, price One Penny. 


CHARLES’S WAIN 


Will contain Articles and Reviews on Social, Political, and other Subjects, 

Its Politics will be entirely free of Party. 

‘The Staff consisting of Writers of diverse shades of opinion and bent of mind, great questions 
will be fairly discussed; while lighter Articles will be added to make it that which it aims to be, 
a Social Popular Periodical, 


CHARLES’S WAIN. 


21 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 74. 


"THE GRAPHIC for Saturday, March 19, will contain the 


following Engravings by the most eminent Artists: 


Gencral Prim. Drawing-room at Buckingham Palace 
Hunting. (2 Pages). 
Graphic America, viz.: “The Angel of Life.” 


* Moonshine.” Medal p 
The Stoke-Iole. 
The Steerage. 
‘The Binnacle. 

“ On Deck.” 


sented by the Pope. 

Hi.M. Turret Ship “ Captain.” 

Portrait of Captain Coles. 

Portrait of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

The Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, 
GRAPHIC AMERICA will now appear Weekly. 

THE GRAPHIC is also p in Parts ining Five Numb 

Part Lil. now ready. 

THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, * holding loose Numbers, price 2s. 6d., can be obtained at 


blichead 


, Price 2s. 9d. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. 


This day, 8vo. price 16s, 


THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE UNTIL the 


PEACE of UTRECHT. Designed as a Connecting Link between the 


Conclusion of Lord Macaulay’s History and the Commencement of Lot 
Mahon’s. By Earl Stanuore (late Lord Mahon). 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo. 1s, 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION, with some Remarks 


on Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, By the Hon. DuDLEY CAMPBELL, M.A, 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LORD LYTTON, 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrnoy, 


Also, a New Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Lord 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 
(Published annually in May.) 


Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous of communicating infor. 
mation to Travellers, and inserted in Murray's Foreign and English Handbooks 
issued during the Season. 


This medium of Advertising presents nnusual advantages to Railway, 
Insurance, and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths 
Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them to bring under the 
immediate notice of the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and other parts of the world, any information they may desire to 
make known. Instead of being limited to the brief publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or 
Monthly Periodical, it is transmitted through books of permanent interest and 
perpetual reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, preference is given to thom 
which are more immediately addressed to Tourists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Present Year’s Issue must be forwarded 
to the Publisher not later than April 20, accompanied by a Remittance, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
KILMENY. By the Author of “In Sk 


Attire.” 3 vols. 
the future reader’s pleasure, but we may tel? 


moral, without eny want of vigour in deline- 


Office, 190 Strand, 
T Ii E PALL 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
‘The Second Reading of the Irish Land 
ill. 


Crime in Ireland. 

The Education League and the Govern- 
ment. 

Tuesday Night’s Debate, 

The Government and the University 
Tests. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


‘The Debate on Education. 

Recruiting for the Army. 

The G@cumenical Council and the Autho- 
rised Version of the Bible. 

France. 

The March of the @cumenical Council. 

The Condition and Prospects of France, 

Agricultural Wages and Karnings. 


OccASIONAL Nores. 


MALL 
Contents oF No. LXXVII., MARCH 19, 1870: 


ForeicN AFFAIRS. 


BUDGET. 


The New “ Pebble ” Gunpowder. 
Indian Foreign Affairs. 
Professor Huxley on “ The Forefathers 
of the English People.” 
Admiral Rous on Turf Reform, 
Mr. Charles Dickens's Farewell Reading, 
Mr. Cardwell’s Retreat. 
“ Mirabile Pecci.” 
— Guardians as Sanitary Autho- 
ties. 
‘The Oude Talookdars, 
The Opera, 
Statistical Blundering. 
The “ Bombay” and the “ Oneida.” 
The Last Indian Massacre. 
REVIEWS, 
Mr. Rossetti’s “ Shelley.” 
 Piceadilly.” 
“ The Rule of the Monk.” 
“ Among my Books,” 
PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SumMARY OF NEWS. 
* Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross; 


“Pure in its style and wholesome in its I r 
him—if his aging has not had its = 


ation of character or power to sustain a destroyed by the sensational romanees whi 
| simple but original story from the beginning were lately in fashion—that it is a story which 
to the end, We will not betray any portion will please, perplex and interest him the 


of this story, since that would interfere with first chapter to the last.”—Atheneum, 


“TRUE to HERSELF. By the Author of 
[This day. 


* Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c, 3 vols. 


LONGLEAT. By Exteray Lage. 3 vols. 


(Ready. 
HITHERTO. By the Author of “ The Gay- 
worthys.” 3 vols, [ Ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
OLDTOWN FOLKS. Fourth Edition, | GABRIEL: a Story of the Jews in 


price 6s. Prague. Translated ye 
hi man of PAuL Heysk, by ARTH 
MILMAN, M.A, Tauchnitz Edition, 
OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. Second price 2s, 
Eéition, 6s. THE DEAD LAKE. Tauchnitz Edition, 
BLACKBIRD OF BADEN. Railway priee 28, 


Edition, 2s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


LETTICE LISLE. By the Author of “Stone 


 Repri “ Cornhill Magazine.” Crown Svo. with 3 Mus 
Edge.” Reprinted from the “ Cor ag [Just published. 


trations, 6s. 


ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY and PALL 


MALL; or, a Ramble from the Haymarket to Hyde Park: a Retrospect a 
the various Changes that have occurred in the Court End of London. y 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations, lés. [Just publisne 
“ A book of considerable interest and amusement—a book which a London collector will BP 
through, ‘cover to cover,’ before he lays it down ; and which less rapacious readers Wi a 
turn to without game some biographical notice, pleasant , Or 
pleasantly recorded.” —Votes and Queries. 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. By Hore 


Leg, Author of “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” &c, 3 vols. aaa publ 
“ Most people who take it up will read it with piesa, and those who delight in 
| 


IRISH 


seenes will accord to it still higher praise.” —4 the: 
[Just published... 


TERENCE McGOWAN, the 


TENANT. By G. L. TorrenHam. 2 vols. post Svo. 
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\ 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK, 


(On March 31 1s., Part I. of 
THE 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY §. L. FILDES. 


pleted in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 
To be com of Pickwick” and Coppertield.” 


THE ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and of 


the RENAISSANCE PERIOD. By Pau Lacrorx (Bibliophile Jacob). | 
Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 19 Chromo-Lithographic Plates and 
400 Woodcuts, half morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE FELLAH. By Epvonp Azout. Trans- 


lated by Sir RANDAL Roperrs. 1 vol. 9s. [ Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ETON. By An 


EroniaN. 1 vol. Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall. [This day. 


SKETCHES of LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH- | 


EASTERN AFRICA. By Cuartes Haminron, F.A.S.L. Edited by F.G. H. 
Puck, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 1 vol. Illustrated, 9s. [Ready 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 7s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, 


And other Poems. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, 


. MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
POEMS. Small Svo. 9s. IDYLLS OF THE KING — Collected. 
THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. 5s. Small 8vo. 12s. 
MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. ENOCIT ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 63. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small svo. 7s. SELECTIONS. Square 8vo. 5s, 
IN MEMORIAM, Small 8vo. 6s. 


Now ready, 
THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of MR, TENNYSON’S 


WORKS. 10 vols. in neat case, £2 5s. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 9s. 


HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D, 
Bishop of Winchester. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 
Rector of Pluckley, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 


LONDON; STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. Is. 


BIBLICAL REVISION: 
Its Duties and Conditions, 
A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL ON MARCI 13, 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 


Next week will be published, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS; 
. .Or, Glimpses of Paradise. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “ The Poetry of Creation,” “ Sibyl of Cornwall,” &c. 


NOTICE.—MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 
MAY will contain the Commencement of a NEW STORY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, to be continued Monthly; also a NEW POEM of 800 Lines 
by GEORGE ELIOT. 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE... 
No. CXXVI, (for APRIL), 


CONTENTS 
1, MR. J. H. FYFE on “SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS.” 


2.“ A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Concluded. 

3. “CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES ON MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL.” 
With Preface by A. P. S. 

4. M. THEODORE MONOD’S “IL PLEUT,” and M. PAUL STAPFER’S 
*LE BEAU TEMPS,” 

5. MR. E. A. FREEMAN on “ THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 
Lecture II. 

6. MR. W. J. PROWSE on “*SMOLLETT AT NICE,” 

7. “BLANCHE TREGUIER.” 

8. OF WESTMINSTER’S “HYMN ON THE TRANSFIGURA- 


9. “ PHILOSOPHERS AT PLAY.” 
10. SIR M. DIGBY WYATT on “ORIENTALISM IN FRENCH ART.” 


(THE MORNING LAND. By Epwarp Dicey, 


late Special Correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph” in the East. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. [Next week. 


A LIFE of the GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of England. By 
CLEMENTs R. Markuam, I'.S.A, 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 


price 16s. [This day. 
“ Nothing ean be more interesting—and it is done with taste and judgment—than the 
description into which the author enters of the econtlicting feelings which prevailed amon 
| earnest men of the time, and which hardly terminated when *with heavy hearts and in me | 
, Uncertainty the chivalry of England chose sides.’’’—A thenwum. 


MONG MY BOOKS. By J. R. Lower. 
A y 


Six Essays. Dryden—Witchcraft—Shakespeare once more—New England 
Two Centuries Ago—Lessing—Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ We may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint is that there is not more 
of it. There is good sense and lively fecling forcibly aud tersely expressed in every page of 
writing.” —/all Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


Kept throughout the Campaign of 1815. 


By General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


This day is published, New Edition, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. THEODORE MARTIN’S TRANSLATION OF 
HORACE. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, price 9s, 


THE ODES, EPODES, AND 
SATIRES OF HORACE. 


Translated into English Verse, together with a Life of Horace, 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
In this Edition (the Third ¥ the Odes and Epodes) a Gunttin the Satires has 


ven for the first time added. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s,6d, 


PICCADILLY: 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Late M.P. for the Stirling Burghs; Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea,” &c. &c. 
ConTENTS: 1. Love—2. Madness—8. Suicide—4, The World—5, The Flesh— 
6, The ———.”" Conelusion—Moral. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE, 


-LONDON;: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, =. 
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7 AILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to 


The Saturday Review. 


[March 19, 1870, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
. SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 


finish and durability, as follows: 
Fiddle, | 
or Old | Bead. Thread. King's. 
‘ Silver. | | 
£s 8.4. 
12 Table Forks....|110./2 1./22./2 5. 
12 Table Spoons ..|110.}2 1.);2 5. 
12 Dessert Forks .. | 1 rice 
12 Dessert Spoons.'1 7. 110./111. 
32 Tea Spoons....; 2. 
6 1s, gilt | 
9. 12.;.12.)] .136 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt | 
1 Mustard Spoon, i 
giltbowl ....| . 16;.2.:+. 2./. 28 
1 Pair of Sugar ! 
1 Pair of Fish 
1 Butter Knife... . . 4. 6 438 
1 Soup Ladle ....| .10. 15. 
I Sugar Sifter . 4.'. 4.)- 46 
Total......; 9 16 1116.12 86°13 26 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern : 

Table Spoons and Forks ............ £1 2 OperDoz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks .......... 916 0 ,, 
Ten O10 Oy, 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s. to £21 16s. 


ps COVERS, Electro Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £26. 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 
from £7 10s. to £18 18s, the Set of Four; 
Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to £15 15s. 


CRUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro Silver, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks, 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever: submitted to the 
Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make this Establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. Portable 
Showers, §s.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; 
Nursery, 18s. to 38s. ; Sponging, 6s. to 32s.; Hip, 13s. 
to 3ls. 6d, A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vaponr and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s, 6d. to 48s, the 
Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
4 TERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Season’s 
SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French Mode- 
rateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies compe- 
tition. The prices. complete with Chimney and Globe, 
vary from 8s. to £17 17s. Each Lamp is guaranteed 
perfect, but to ensure their proper action 
Pure Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 
3s. 9d. per gall. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 
6d, each ; Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 
Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites-inspection of 
his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms, 
Each Article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure Verth, the productions of the first 
Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM §. 
BURTON imports them direct. 
from Ts. 6d, to £45. 
Candelabra, per Pair ........ from 13s, 6d, to £16 10s, 
from 43, 6d, to £16 16s, 


EDSTEADS.—The best Show of [RON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 

very large assortment of every description of Iron, 

Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Chil- 

dren's Cots, &c., is on View in the spacious Show- 

rooms. Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 

for inspection, These are, even in the lowest prices, of 
guaranteed quality, and of the best manufacture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. wide, 11s. each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s. each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s. to £15 14s. 

_— Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 20s, to 


Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s. complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, price 45s. ; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of above sent by return of post, 
free. For Bedding List see below. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 


For Brepsreaps, WIDE 3 ft. | 4ft.6. | Sft. 

£3. 4.) £5. £8. 
Best Straw Paillasses ...... | . 12 
Best French Alva Mattresses) . 116). 16./.18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses} . 16 ./1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses... | . 17. | 1°56 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses’ 1 16,1116 °>1146 
Good White Wool Mattresses, 1 86/2 3.,/2 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ......; 210 ./318 1. 
Superior Horse-Hair Do. ..| 2 218 66 
Extra Super Do. .........., 214. 318 ./410. 
German Spring HairStuffing) 3 5 . 76/415. 
Extra Super Do. ..........|4 
French Mattress for use over | 

Extra Super Do. Do. 
Beds, Poultry, at ls. perlb. | 111.,;2 7. 
BestGreyGoose,2s.2d. perlb,| 3 ../5 ../513. 
Do. Best White, at3s.perlb.| 4 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s. ; Bolsters, from 6s, to 
29s. 6d. Down Pillows, from 10s, Gd. to 17s, 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Shects in every variety. 


URNITURE for BEDROOMS.—A 
very large and complete assortment on Show. 

Deal Washstands from 6s, 9. 
Deal Dressing Tables ... «++. from 7s, 6d. 
Mahogany ditto....... . from 45s, 0d. 
Deal Drawers... +. from 27s. 0d, 
Mahogany ditto. «+++ from 73s. 6d. 
Deat from 57s, Ud. 
Mahogany ditto in every variety. 

Every other Article of Bedroom Furniture in propor- 
tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, Newman Street, and every Article 
is guaranteed. 

Stone Toilet Ware from 3s. 9d. per Set of Five Pieces. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 

Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 

article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 

large Furniture Show-rooms, The next Edition of the 

Catalogue will contain Engravings and Descriptions, 
A large selection of Easy Chairs from 45s. 


OAL SCOOPS.— WILLIAM 
BURTON has 400 different Patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on Show, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary...... +++-from 1s. 9d. to 150s, 


Plain black open from 1s, 9d, 
Do. do. zinc-lined............ 
Covered Box-Scoops..........+ from 4s. 6a, 
Do. with Hand-Scoop from 10s, 6a. 


Do. do. with fancy gold ornamentation.. from 193, 

Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation Ivory Handles, from 40s. to 150s. 

There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
Boxes, with Iron and Brass Mountings. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest, and at the same time the best and most 
varied, assortment in the world. 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED, — 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 


in the world, all warranted, is on Sale at Prices tha: 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 
7 
Ivory HANDLES. 2] 
Ivory Handles .. per doz. | 13 . 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles .. ,, 18.) 14, 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ,, + | 21 . | 16 | 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles .. ,, 28 ../21,! 8 
4-inch Finest African Ivory..,, | 35 .| 97 
Do., with Silver Ferules......,, | 42. | 35.1135 
Do., with Silvered Blades.... ,, | 46 . | 33, | 136 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles ,, 23 ./19, 16 
Silver Handles,of any Pattern,, | 84. | 54, it 4 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TR. 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS an 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether ag te e. 
tent, variety, or novelty. 


Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three ........ from 25s. to 10 guiness, 
Ditto Iron ditto......... -++ from 7s. 6d. to 4 guiness, 


Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low, 


} ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY) and every Article 
for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is arranged in 
Four Sets, each complete in itself. 


4 

l, s ad 

Kitchen Utensils...73 18 024 3 1010 12 3194 
Brushes and Tur-| 

1 715 910, 8 0 03 16 


Total per Set...90 19 73913 81812 04 
No. 1 suitable for any Mansion. 

ditto Second-class 

oe ditto Third-class ditto, 

ditto Fourth-class ditto, 
Any single Article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different Lists.—For see Ins 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL— 

J The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON t 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, ami 
Dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him, which present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an: unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tendéd to make his Establish 

ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s. Gd. to £23. 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-maie 

BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the word 
mage all the recent novelties) is on Sale at fram » 
30s, to £6, 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every varicty, and of the newes 
and most recherché Patterns, are on SHOW. Block 
Tin Dish Covers, 19s, the Set of Six ; elegant modern 
Patterns, 35s. Gd. to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia Metal, 
with or without Silver-plated Handles, £3 2s. to £6 8% 
the Set of Five; clectro-plated, £9 to £26 the Set of 
Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with. wells for 
gravy, 12s. to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 21s. to 80s,; elec 
troplated on Britannia Metal, full size, £5 5s.; ditto, om 
Nickel, full size, £10, 


VENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEY 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNE! 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, bef 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. The 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ite 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, eithet 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exqu 
of workmanship. 


s. d. 


| Chimney-pieces .. 
| Fire-irons .... 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, axp FRIDAY ...... 


S axv SATURDAY... { 


N 


E ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
ffice, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—su‘urday, March 19, 1870, 


Bayswater. | Camden Town. | St. John’s Wood. | West End (all parts). 
Belsize Park. | City. Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. | Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 
Brompton. Chelsea. | Highbury. “Islington, Kentish Town. | Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush. 

Fulham. | Hammersmith. ’ 
Borough. Camberwell. | Herne Hill... Lambcth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. Walworth, | 

Dalston. | Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
: the most distant parts of the United Kiaglon i trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will always, 
» undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place, and 1 Newman Yard, London, W 
| | 
| 
| 
T | 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments.. from £3 8s. to £33 1s 
Bronze Fenders ............. from 3s. 6d, to £5 1% 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders...... from £3 3s, to £25. 
from. £1 8s, to £100, 
| 
XUM 


